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by 
ARASH BORMANSHINOV 


(Lanham - Seabrook, MD) 


I 


The Kalmyks without any doubt have been known as devout and 
faithful Lamaists (i. e., Tibetan Buddhists). Throughout the seven- 
- teenth and eighteenth centuries, each Kalmyk khan exerted a con- 
siderable effort to receive the title of khan from the Dalai Lama. 
This act of recognition on the part of the Dalai Lamas was re- 
garded by both the Kalmyk rulers and their subjects as being im- 
measurably more significant than the bestowal of the same title 
by the Russian government. 

Lhasa, the seat of the Dalai Lamas in the distant and enigmatic 
country of'Tibet, was for centuries the magnet of Lamaist pil- 

grims. Kalmyk pilgrims to Tibet during the seventeenth and eigh- 
ipie centuries can be divided into the following categories: 1. 
Khans and/or members of their families and other blood relatives; 
2. Noblemen and noblewomen, e. g., dzaisangs; 3. High Buddhist 
clergy, usually the abbots of Lamaist monasteries; and 4. Com- . 
moners who were well off. 

Apart from their desire to undertake religious pilgrimages, the 
Kalmyk khans and the members of their families or emissaries 
who journeyed to the roof of the world pressed for the bestowal 
by the Dalai Lamas of the title of khan on the next legitimate khan 
who had recently ascended the throne of the khanate. Moreover, 
special embassies were dispatched to Tibet to consecrate the 
newly deceased khan's ashes in Lhasa. 

Throughout the seventeenth and most of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Kalmyk khans and the high Lamaist clergy maintained 
close religious links with the Dalai Lamas and Tibet. Periodic em- 
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bassies were dispatched to Lhasa with sumptuous gifts for the 
Dalai Lamas, who, in return, sent various instruments of investi- 
ture to the new khans. These included the new khan's golden seal, 
a deed or patent for the khan’s title, and other signs of the khan’s 
dignity, in addition to divine scriptures, tankas, statuettes, and 
other Lamaist artifacts. As a rule, the Dalai Lamas dispatched high 
Jamas whom they appointed as the head lamas of the Kalmyk 
people. 

After the second half of the eighteenth century, however, regu- 
lar Kalmyk-Tibetan relations weakened to such an extent that 
they virtually ceased to exist. Kalmyk pilgrims, who were wor- 
shippers and admirers of the Dalai Lamas, were prevented from 
undertaking journey to Lhasa. The Russian government’s refusal 
to issue foreign passports and other pertinent travel documents 
constituted the principal reason for this deplorable situation. 


IL - 


Shükür-Daichin, the eldest son of Kho-Urlük tayishi and his heir 
apparent, was the first Volga Kalmyk ruler to make a pilgrimage 
to Tibet. He left on his first pilgrimage in 1642 after having 
attended with his father the historic September 1640 assembly 
(qurultai) of the Mongol and Oyirad rulers, nobles and high la- 
mas, which was convened on the slopes of the Tarbagatai moun- 
tains in Dzungaria.! On his return journey from Lhasa in the sum- 
mer of 1645, his retinue was ambushed and annihilated in Dzung- 
aria, while his wife was taken prisoner.? 

Shükür-Daichin is known to have undertaken a second pilgrim- - 
age to Lhasa in order to obtain the title of Kalmyk khan from the 
Dalai Lama. In the early 1650s, the Fifth Dalai Lama, Ngag-dbang- 
rgya-mtsho, conferred that title and the khan's seal on Shükür- 
Daichin tayishi. He declined, however, to accept his confirmation 
diploma and the seal and returned them to the Dalai Lama on the 


] S.K. Bogoiavlenski, "Materialy po istorii kalmytskogo naroda v pervoi 
polovine XVII veka,” IZ 5 (1939), 79. 

2 Ocherki istorii Kalmytskoi ASSR. Dooktiabr'skii period. Moscow, 1967, 
p. 102. 
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cond pilgri e journey to Tibet lasted for ten long years, i.e., 
1645—16 | to 

Shükür.Daichin's grandson, Ayuki tayishi, never made a pil- 
grimage journey to Tibet. He did, however, request and receive 
the title of khan as well as the khan's seal from the Sixth. Dalai 


Lama, Ts yangs-rgya-mtsho, in 1690.5 


grounds nage jo were many other tayishis like him.’ His se- 


III 


In 1698, jur, a nephew of Ayuki khan, set out on a pilgrimage 
to Tibet, accompanied by his mother and five hundred other peo- 
ple. He remained in Tibet for five years. Arabjur was entrusted by 
Ayuki with the delicate task of securing the moral support 
of the Dalai Lama for his ambitious effort to obtain the title of an 
All-Oirat khan in defiance of the Dzungar khan Tsewang-Rabtan 
(Arabtan).? The latter ruled between 1697 and 1727. 

Ayuki be eldest son, Chakdor-Djab,’ had nine wives who 
i irteen sons. In 1713, his first wife, Djal,? set out on 









3 Gabang , "Skazanie ob oiratakh." Tr. by Iu. S. Lytkin, in Kalmytskie 
istori 7 rye pamiatniki v russkom perevode. Compiled by A. V. 
Badmaev! Elista, 1969, p. 147 (hereafter cited as Badmaev 1969). This im- 


portant rical chronicle was written in 1737. 

4 A. M. Pozdneev, "Kalmyki v Rossii,” ESBE 27 (1895), 58; L Deniker, “Kal- 
myki, NÉS 20 (1914), cols. 512-513. These dates, however, are contro- 
versial. 

5 “Istoriia kalmytskikh khanov.” Tr. by Iu. S. Lytkin, in Badmaev 1969, p. 70; 
V. M. Bakunin, “Opisanie istorii kalmytskogo naroda," KA 3 (1939), 198 
(hereafter, cited as Bakunin 1939). Bakunin's seminal work was written 
as far back as 1761. 

6 Iakinf (Bichurin). Istoricheskoe obozrenie oiratov tli kalmykov s XV sto- 
letiia do nastoiashchego vremeni. St. Petersburg, 1834. 2nd ed. Elista, 
1991, p. 91 (hereafter cited as Iakinf (Bichurin) 1834; N. N. Bantysh-Ka- 
menskii. Diplomaticheskoe sobranie del mezhdu Rossiiskim i Kitaiskim 
gosudarstvami s 1619 po 1 792-% god. Kazan’, 1882, p. 7b. 

7 Chakdor-Djab was borne by Ayuki khan's first wife, Erentsen, a daughter 
of a Qoáud prince. Ayuki khan’s other seven sons and six daughters were 
borne by his other three wives. Chakdor-Djab died on February 19, 1722, 
of alcoholic intoxication, exactly two years prior to the death of his fa- 
ther. See Bakunin 1939, p. 203. 

8 Bakunin 1938, p. 204. 

9 Bakunin 1939, p. 204. The same woman is identified as Tsagan Samu (Cha- 
gan Samo), a daughter of the QoSud Ochirtu Tsetsen khan. See Dittmar 
Schorko Die soziale und politische Organisation bei den Kal- 
miicken (Oiraten) und Prozesse der Akkulturation vom 17. Jahrhundert 
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her pilgrimage to Lhasa. No further information is available 
about this journey. 

On February 2, 1724, Ayuki khan passed away after having auto- 
cratically governed the Kalmyk people for fifty-five long years.!! 

Sometime in 1729, the viceroy Tseren-Donduk, a son of Ayuki 
khan and his fourth wife, Darma-Bala, sent his envoys to Moscow 
with a request for permission to deliver his father’s ashes to the 
Dalai Lama. Upon the receipt of a favorable response, a forty- 
member embassy was dispatched by Tseren-Donduk and most of 
the leading Kalmyk tayishis in December 1729.!? This sumptuous 
embassy was headed by a gelung named Namki. It journeyed to 
and from Lhasa via Saratov, Kazan’, Tobolsk, Selenginsk, Urga 
(nowadays Ulan Bator), and Peking.!? Gelung Namki is reported 
to have returned from Tibet with the oral blessings of the Dalai 
Lama for the khanship of Tseren-Donduk.'* 

The Dalai Lama’s oral blessings for his khanship, however, 
failed to meet the wishes of Tseren-Donduk. He pressed for his full 
recognition as a khan with all of the attributes due to his rank.’ 
These efforts were crowned with success in 1735, when he received 
the khan's instrument of investiture and various regalia from the 


bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Ethnohistorische Untersuchungen 
uber die mongolischen Volkerschaften. Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 
1992, p. 521, n. 152. 

10 N.N. Pal’mov. Ocherk istorii kalmytskogo naroda za vremia ego preby- 
vaniia v predelakh Rossii. Astrakhan’, 1922. 2nd ed. Elista, 1992, p. 35, 
n. 16. 

11 Bakunin 1939, p. 210. According to him, Ayuki khan died at the age of 77 
(born in 1647). Paul Pelliot holds that he died when he was 85 years old 
(born in 1639). See his Notes critiques d'histoire Kalmouke. Tome I: 
Texte (Œuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot, VI). Paris: Librairie d'Amérique 
et d'Orient, 1960, p. 81. According to a native Kalmyk source, however, 
Ayuki khan died at the age of 82 or 83 (born in 1641 or 1642). See Istoriia 
kalmytskikh khanov. Tr. by Iu. S. Lytkin, in Badmaev 1909, p. 61. 

12 Bakunin 1939, pp. 232-233. According to P. S. Pallas, however, this pit 
grimage took place in 1731. See his Sammlungen historischer Nachrich- 
ten über die mongolischen Vilkerschaften. 1. Theil. St. Petersburg, 1776; 
repr. Graz, 1980, p. 73 £f. (hereafter cited as Pallas 1776). 

13 Jakinf (Bichurin) 1834, pp. 98-99; È. È. Ukhtomskii. Iz oblasti lamaizma. 
K pokhodu anglichan na Tibet. St. Petersburg, 1904, p. 56 (hereafter cited 
as Ukhtomskii 1904). Prince Ukhtomskii asserts that the 1729 embassy 
numbered three hundred people, a highly exaggerated figure. 

14 Bakunin, KA 3 (1939), 232—233; ibid. 5 (1939), 205—208; Iakinf (Bichurin) 
1834, p. 100. 

15 Pallas 1776, pp. 73-77; Ukhtomskii 1904, pp. 10-11. 
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Seventh Dalai Lama. They were brought from Tibet by a Kalmyk 
monk, who was ordained there, and were solemnly presented to 
Tseren-Donduk before a huge crowd of commoners.19 

In 1781, Dashi Biriun’, a widow of Chakdor-Djab, arrived in 
Moscow seeking permission from the Russian government to 
make a pilgrimage to: Tibet with her ill teenage son, Damrin 
Bambar.!^ Her request was granted personally by the Empress 
Anna Iannovna. Dashi Biriun’ suddenly died in Moscow, however, 
before she could set out on her journey.!? 

In 1737, Donduk-Ombo received the Russian government's per- 
mission to dispatch an embassy to the Dalai Lama. It is known 
that he sought (1) the bestowal of the title of khan and the receipt 
of the khan’s seal from the Seventh Dalai Lama;!? (2) the approval 
of Randul, a son of Donduk-Ombo and his second wife Jan, a 
Kabardinian by birth and a notorious troublemaker, as his succes- 
sor; and (3) the opportunity to worship the Dalai Lama.” Donduk- 
Ombo's seventy-member embassy proceeded as far as Selenginsk 
but was unable to travel on to Lhasa because of Peking's refusal 
to grant the requisite authorization.?! 

On July 7, 1742, during the course of his stay in Moscow, the 
viceroy Donduk-Dashi petitioned for permission to dispatch a ten- 
member embassy to the Dalai Lama. While only limited informa- 
tion is available about this matter, it is known that the Russian 
government reluctantly carried on negotiations with the appropri- 
ate Chinese! officials for about ten years. 


16 Ukhtomskii 1904, p. 10. 

17 Chakdor-Djab is known to have had nine wives. Dashi Biriun’ was his 
seventh wife. See Bakunin 1939, p. 204. The latter informs us that she was 
the daughter of a Dzungar ruler, that she was a former wife of Kundelek 
(another son of Ayuki khan), and that she had a son, Damrin Bambar by 
name, who is also known as Amdou. 

18 Bakunin 1939, p. 238. 

19 None:of these, however, reached him during his lifetime. Donduk-Ombo 
khan died at the age of 45'of the “French disease,” as syphilis was com- 
monly known in eighteenth-century Russia. See N. N. Pal’mov. Etiudy po 
istorii privolzhskikh kalmykov XVII i XVIII veka. Part 1. Astrakhan’, 
1926, p. 239, n. 7 (hereafter cited as Pal’mov 1926). Donduk-Ombo in vain 
sought help from native emchis knowledgeable in Tibetan medicine. 

20 Pal’mov 1926 devotes an entire chapter to the 1737 Kalmyk embassy to 
Tibet, pp. 238-252. 

21 Iakinf (Bichurin) 1834, pp. 103-104; Pal'mov 1926, pp. 245—247. 

22 Palmov 1926, p. 248. 
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The famous Kalmyk ecclesiastic and traveler, Baza baqsi 
(1846-1903), reports about a widespread legend that Donduk- 
Dashi (viceroy 1741-1757, khan 1757-1762) was terribly de- 
pressed on account of his lack of the khan's title. He exerted 
every possible effort to obtain official recognition from the Sev- 
enth Dalai Lama. This folk legend states that the 1756 embassy to 
Tibet was dispatched by Donduk-Dashi with the sole purpose of 
soliciting the Dalai Lama's approval of his title as khan.”? Baza 
baqsi states that after that particular embassy to Lhasa, the Kal- 
myks severed their relations with Tibet for 135 years (1756-1891) 
for reasons beyond their control?* This assertion, however, can 
be challenged in the face of evidence that journeys to Tibet by 
Kalmyk pilgrims of different social strata continued both prior to 
and after 1891. 

It was not until 1757, however, when the Russian government 
conferred the title of the khan of the Kalmyk people on Donduk- 
Dashi. His colorful investiture is depicted by the anonymous au- 
thor of the Xalimaq qüdiyin tüfiyigi qurafi bicigsen tobci orosi- 
bai (A Concise Written Collection of the History of the Kalmyk 
Khans).” The viceroy Ubashi, a son of Donduk-Dashi khan (died 
in 1762), and his advisers decided to leave the Lower Volga 
steppes and move back to the Ili valley in Dzungaria because of 
the continuing limitations on their autonomy by the government 
of Catherine II (1762-1796). Sometime during the 1760s, their 
chief Lama sent his emissaries to the Eighth Dalai Lama to deter- 
mine an auspicious date. The exodus itself began in January 
1771 and was completed six months later. 

The Kalmyks continued to look to the Dalai Lamas for their 
advice and spiritual guidance.*” Count Jean Potocki, who visited 


23 A.M. Pozdneev. Skazanie o khozhdenit v Tibetskuiu stranu Malo- 
Dörbötskogo Bäza-bakshi. Kalmytskii tekst, s perevodom i primechanii- 
ami, sostavlennymi A. M. Pozdneevym. St. Petersburg, 1897, pp. 121- 
122 (hereafter cited as Pozdneev 1897). 

24 Pozdneev 1897, p. 123. 

25 S. A. Halkovic, Jr. The Mongols of the West. (Indiana University Uralic and 
Altaic Series, vol. 148). Bloomington, IN, 1985. See the text in Oirat script, 
pp. 15-17, and the translation of the same passage, pp. 64—67, as well as 
the critical review by this reviewer in MSt XI (1988), 116—120. 

26 L. Austine Waddell. The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism. 2nd ed. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1934, pp. 42—43. 
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the Volga Kalmyks in 1798, reports that they were still very much 
attached ito the Tibetan Buddhist religion despite their very infre- 
quent communications with Tibet. Kalmyk pilgrims are reported 
to have visited Tibet in 1805-1806 despite the prohibition im- 
posed by the Russian government.” Moreover, V. B. Bronevskii, 
a histori : of the Don Cossacks and the Don Kalmyks, who trav- 
eled to the Don Cossack region several times between 1816 and 
1828 in the course of his research, asserts that the Lamaist clergy 
of the Don Kalmyks maintained a constant intercourse with Tibet. 
They continued to receive Buddhist sacred scriptures, rosaries, 
Tibetan medicinal herbs, tankas, church plates, etc.?? 

In 1871! an unidentified Don Kalmyk gelung was reported to be 
about to journey to Tibet in order to pay his respects to the Dalai 
Lama.?! No further information about this matter, however, can 
be discerned. 

An ano | ous author reports that in 1872 many Don Kalmyk 
monks repeatedly told him of their desire to go on pilgrimages to 
the Dalai Lama. In 1877, Roman Manzhikov, a noted gelung and a 
paternal uncle of Arkad Chubanov, a lama of the Don Kalmyks 
(1873-1894), set out on a pilgrimage to Tibet. He was accompa- 
nied by two nephews, one of whom was a gelung, and by one 
commoner He fell ill in Irkutsk, however, and was forced to re- 
turn Homme! Manzhikov died in mid-September 1878 and was sol- 


27 R. Rahul, “The Role of Lamas in Central Asian Politics,” CAJ 12.3 (1969), 
216-217. 

28 Jean Potocki. Voyage dans les steps d’Astrakhan et du Caucase. Histoire 
primitive des peuples qui ont habité anterieurement ces contrées. Nou- 
veau périple du pont-euxin. Ouvrages publiés et accompagnés de notes 
et de tables par M. Klaproth. Tome L Paris, 1829, p. 67 (first published in 
Paris in 1798). 

29 RKL Quested. The Expansion of Russia in East Asia, 1857-1860. 
Kuala Lumpur and Singapore: University of Malaya Press, 1968, p. 11. 

30 Istoriia Donskogo voiska, opisanie Donskoi zemli i Kavkazskikh miner- 
al’nykh vod. Part 3. St. Petersburg, 1834, p. 89 (completed as long ago as 
1828). 

31 A.L Krylov, “Poezdka k kalmykam,” DEV 1 (1873), 13. The author, an 
Orthodox imi onary who knew Kalmyk, is known to have had an inti- 
mate knowledge of the history and religion of the Don Kalmyks. 

32 A. Bormanshinov. The Lamas of the Kalmyk People: The Don Kalmyk 
Lamas (Papers on Inner Asia, No. 18). Bloomington, IN: Indiana Univer- 
sity, Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 1991, pp. 6-13, 26-30 
(hereafter cited as Bormanshinov 1991). 
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emnly cremated in his native Namrovskaia sotnia, later known as 
Platovskaia stanitsa.?? 

In 1877, Prin Tsedenov, a learned Don Kalmyk baqsi, set off on 
a pilgrimage to Tibet together with his disciple, gelung Dambo 
Ul'ianov (1844~1913),*4 and another gelung, Sharab Lubsan. They 
were able to travel as far as the town of Kiakhta on the Russian- 
Mongolian border. There a Russian frontier commissioner refused 
to issue them passports for foreign travel and rejected their re- 
quest for permission to travel to Urga.?? 


IV 


Urga was the second most important place of pilgrimage for the 
Mongols, Buriats and Kalmyks because it was the seat of the Jebt- 
sundamba (rje-bisun dam-pa) khwutukhtus of Urga.?9 These kku- 
tukhtus occupied the third highest place in the Tibetan Buddhist 
hierarchy, after the Dalai lamas and the Panchen lamas. Kalmyk 
pilgrims went to Mongolia to pay their respects to the Urga khu- 
tukhtus as well as to acquire a more thorough knowledge of Bud- 
dhist doctrine and Tibetan medicine. 

Because of their close proximity to Mongolia, the number of 
Buriat pilgrims visiting Urga each year should be counted in the 
thousands rather than in the hundreds. There are no published 
accounts concerning Kalmyk pilgrimages to Urga before 1880. In 
that year, Tseren-Bal’dzhir Dugarova, a widow of Tseren-Ubushi 
Dugarov, noyor of the Kharakhus wlus in the Astrakhan Province, 
was reported to have returned from her pilgrimage to Urga.?” This 


33 “Buddiiskie piligrimy,” DOV No. 81 (18. X. 1878), 3. 

34 For more information about Dambo Ul'ianov, see A. Bormanshinov, “Kal- 
myk Notes. 8: The Reburial of the Remains of Dambo Ul'ianov," MSN, n.8. 
No. 8 (1990), 7—8 and “A Secret Kalmyk Mission to Tibet in 1904," CAJ 
36. 3—4 (1992), 161—187. 

35 D. Ulianov. Predskazamiia Buddy o Dome Romanovykh i kratkii ocherk 

moikh puteshestrii v Tibet v 1904—1905 gg. St. Petersburg, 1913, pp. 12— 

13 (hereafter cited as Ul'ianov 1913). 

The Buriats and Kalmyks did not have their own native khutukhtus. 

Pozdneev 1897, p. 122, n. 5. General K. I. Kostenkov, a former chief admin- 

istrator of the Kalmyk people in Astrakhan Province, provides some inter- 

esting information about the late noyon Tseren-Ubushi Dugarov's family 
in his book, Istoricheskie i statisticheskie svedeniia o kalmykakh, kocku- 

iushchikh v Astrakhanskoi gubernii. St. Petersburg, 1870, pp. 57, 67, 113, 

150. 


3& 
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seems to, be the first available reference to such a pilgrimage. 
From then on, BA pilgrims to Urga annually numbered be- 
tween four and ten.”® 

In 1878, the aforementioned gelung Dabo Ul'ianov succeeded 
in reaching Mongolia in order to bow before the Eighth Jebtsun- 
damba khutukhtu and to further his knowledge of Buddhist reli- 
gion and Tibetan medicine.3® Four years later (1882), the indefati- 
gable Dambo Ul'ianov again went to Urga via Odessa, Istanbul, 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka), Singapore, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Peking, and 
Kalgan for another pilgrimage to Jebtsundamba khutukhtu VIII of 
Urga and for advanced training in Tibetan medicine. He stayed 
there for two and a half years.” We shall encounter Dambo Ulia- 
nov again in this article. 


V 


Between 1891 and 1905, a number of prominent Kalmyks visited 
Tibet, Urga;and the kindred Oirats (Oyirad) in Western Mongolia. 
What follows i is the chronology of those pilgrimages and journeys. 

In 1891 - 1894, Bäza baqši Menkedzhiev (1846-1903), an abbot 
of the famous Baya Dórbód Dundu khurul and a highly respected 
and learned monk, journeyed to Tibet with two traveling compan- 
ions from the same uius. On July 5, 1891, they set out from Tsarit- 
syn (present-day Volgograd) and proceeded via Saratov, Kazan’, 
Perm’, Tyumen’, Tobol’sk, Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, Lake Bai- 
kal, Kiakhta, Urga, Gumbum monastery, Kökö-nür, Tabun Tsai- 
dam, Mount Bumza, and Nagchu to Lhasa.*! Their return journey, 
which began on March 4, 1893, followed a different route: 
Nagchu, Tsaidam, Gumbum, Peking, Shanghai, Singapore, Co- 
lombo, Port Said, Istanbul, Odessa, Rostov-on-Don, Tsaritsyn, and 
Sarepta.“ Baza baqsis full-length account of his travels, written 


l 
} 
t 


38 A M. Pozdneev. Mongoliia i mongoly. Dnevnik i marshrut 1892 goda. 
St. Petersburg, 1896, p. 563. 

39 UVianov 1913, p. 13. 

40 Ulianov 1913, pp. 13-20. 

41 Pozdneev 1897, pp. 123—202. 

42 Pozdneev 1897, pp. 247-250. 
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in todo script,“ was published by the famous Russian Mongolist, 
A. M. Pozdneev (1851-1920), together with his preface, transla- 
tion and annotation. His pilgrimage to Tibet did not remain unno- 
ticed among the Orientalists both in Russia and abroad. ** This 
distinguished Buddhist abbot died on August 8, 1903 at the age 
of 57.59 


VI 


Lhasa was the Mecca for centuries not only for Buddhist pilgrims 
but also for monks seeking advanced training in Buddhist studies 
and in Tibetan medicine. Those pilgrims and monks came to Tibet 
from various places in Qalqa Mongolia, Tuva, Central Asia, and 
Buriatia and from as far away as the Kalmyk steppes in southern 
Russia. The two most prominent Kalmyk monks were Badma Bo- 
vaev or Bövan Badma (1880-1917) and Sharab Tepkin (1875-?). 


43 Baya dorböd nutuyai Baza baksiyin töbodiyin oron-du yabugsan toüke. 
It should be noted that the original manuscript of Baza bagst, which Pozd- 
neev had at his disposal for preparing his 1897 annotated Russian transla- 
tion (for its full citation see n. 23), has not been found. It should therefore 
be regarded as irrevocably lost. 

44 Journal de Saint-Pétersbourg No. 183 (11/23 July 1894), 1; W. Wichmann, 
„Menkhudjinow und Ulanow, Besuch von Lhasa," PGM 40, No. 8 (1894), 
191; Présentation, par M. Deniker, d'un ouvrage de M. Bäza Bakcha, tra- 
duit par M. Pozdneiev, in Congrès international des Orientalistes. On- 
zieme session. Paris, 5—12 Septembre 1897. Procés-verbaux de la séance 
du Mercredi 8 Septembre 1897. Section IL Paris 1897, p. 13; D. M. Pozd- 
neev, "Zaniatlia sektsii Kitaia i Iaponii XI Kongressa orientalistov v Par- 
izhe,” ZMNP 314, No. 11, otd. 4 (1897), 23; J. Deniker, “Les explorations 
russes en Asie Centrale (1871-1895),” AG 6 (1897), 424-425; W. W. Bart- 
hold, "Russische Arbeiten über Ostasien,“ MSOS ], 1. Abt.: Ostasiatische 
Studien (1898), 187—190; "Zhurnal zasedaniia Soveta — 13 marta 1900 
goda," IRGO 36, No. 3 (1900), 369 (Notice concerning the election of Baza 
baq8i as an associate member of the Imperial Russian Geographical Soci- 
ety in compliance with his request. It took place on March 13, 1900); 
“Xlasa, sviashchennyi gorod buddistov," PrV No. 233 (7 November 1901), 
2; G. Ts. Tsybikov, “O Tsentral’nom Tibete. Predvaritel'noe soobshchenie,” 
IRGO 39, No. 3 (1903), 190. 

45 “Otchet d-ra G. I. Ramstedta za 1903 god,” IRK 2 (1904), 11-13; Andra 
[A D. Rudnev]. “Iz kalmytskikh vpechatlenii,” Baikal No. 19 (10 March 
1904), 4—5; H. Halén. Review of Bormanshinov 1991 in SO 70 (Helsinki, 
1983), 123—125 (hereafter cited as Halén 1993); À. Bormanshinov. "Kal- 
myk Notes IL 7: The Tomb of Bäza bakshi," MSN, n.s. No. 8 (1990), 6-8. 
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B. Bovaev spent nineteen long years (1892-1911) in Tibet at the 
famed Drepung (’Bras-spungs) monastery. To all appearances, he 
was the first Kalmyk Buddhist monk awarded the highest Tibetan 
Buddhist 'degree of Lharamba (Iha-rams-pa).^ Lharamba Bo- 
vaev was.known as a distinguished expert in Buddhist religion 
and philosophy, Tibetology, Tibetan medicine, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, astrology, Sanskrit, Indo-Tibetan poetics, and the old Kal- 
myk todo script.’ His tragic premature death at the age of only 
37 constituted an irreplaceable loss for the Kalmyk people just as 
was the arrest in 1920 and the subsequent repression of Nomto 
Ochirov (until his death in 1960). Ochirov was a distinguished, 
European-educated, versatile Kalmyk scholar and a pioneering 
Jangyar epic scholar.f? 

Lubsang, Sharab Tepkin (born in 1875) was a bagši of the Bok- 
shorgankna aimak (also known as Denisovskaia stanitsa) in the 
Sal district! of the Don Cossack region from 1903 to 1911. In that 
latter year, he relinquished his senior position in his native khurul 
and went to Tibet in quest of more learning and knowledge. Tep- 
kin stayed there for eleven years: from February 1911 to the au- 
tumn of 1922.5? He then returned to Petrograd as a deputy Tibetan 
envoy. À year later, he was appointed a lecturer in Mongolian and 
Tibetan at the newly created Leningrad Institute of Living Oriental 
Languages, where he taught from 1923 to 1925. At the second 
conference of the Buddhist clergy of the Kalmyk Autonomous 
oblast', held in Astrakhan in December 1925, Tepkin was elected 
as the chiefilama of the Kalmyk people in the U.S.S.R. He served 
in that capacity — under unfavorable conditions and at a very 
inauspicious time — with great distinction, respect, and popularity 
until his sudden arrest by the notorious Soviet secret police in 
the spring of 1931. He was subsequently exiled to the vicinity 
of the city of Tashkent (Uzbekistan). Lama Tepkin disappeared 


46 Lharamba is said to be equivalent to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.D. ; 

A7 A. Bormanshinov. “Kalmyk. Notes VI. 22: A Kalmyk Leonardo da Vinci," 
MSN, n.s. No. 13 (1993), 7—10. 

48 A. Bormanshinov. “Kalmyk Notes IV. 18: Some Noted Kalmyks of the 20th 
Century,” MSN, n.s. No. 11 (1992), 7-8. In n. 18, pp. 10-11 four more 
articles by the author of these lines are listed, all devoted to Nomto 
Ochirov. | 

49 Bormanshinov 1991, p. 19. 
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without a trace sometime after 1941. He was the last lama of the 
Kalmyk nation in Russia. In this manner, the institution of the 
lamas of the Kalmyks came to a tragic end.9? 


VII 


Ovshe [Ubashi] Muchkinovich Norzunov (born in 1874) was the 
son of an impoverished Iki Dórbód (Greater Dörböd) dzayisang 
from Stavropol Province. He dreamed of traveling to Mongolia 
and Tibet. As luck would have it, a well-known Buriat high lama 
and a senior advisor of the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, Agvan Dorz- 
hiev, came to visit Norzunov’s native Iki Dörböd ulus in 1898. 
Dorzhiev agreed to take Norzunov along to Tibet. They departed 
for Urga and Tibet on July 28, 1898. Their long itinerary was via 
Tsaritsyn (present-day Volgograd), Samara, Cheliabinsk, Krasnoi- 
arsk, Irkutsk, and the Buriat country?! 

Together with Purdash Dzhungruev,? who joined him in Urga, 
Norzunov left that city on October 9, 1898 to continue his journey 
to Tibet. A. Dorzhiev decided to stay behind. They reached Lhasa 
on March 27, 1899, after having traveled for more than five and a 
half months. Shortly thereafter they were honored with an audi- 
ence by the Thirteenth Dalai Lama. Norzunov subsequently pro- 
vided Joseph Deniker with an interesting description of the audi- 
ence which the Dalai Lama had granted them.5? 

On April 13, 1899, the Dalai Lama again received Norzunov and 
handed him his reply to A. Dorzhiev. Furthermore, he ordered 
that two hundred silver liangs and fifteen Tibetan coins be given 
to Norzunov as travel expenses. The Dalai Lama advised him to 
travel back to Urga by way of Calcutta. Purdash Dzhungruev, a 


50 Bormanshinov 1991, p. 20. 

51 Istoriia kalmytskoi literatury. Tom L Dooktiabr'skii period. Elista, 1981, 
p. 265. This chapter was written by Andrei V. Badmaev, an eminent liter- 
ary scholar (hereafter cited as Badmaev 1981). 

52 Purdash Dzhungruev was a baqsi, a native of the Baya Dórbód (Lesser 
Dórbód) ulus. He is known to have made two journeys of pilgrimage to 
Tibet. More about him below. 

53 "Trois voyages à Lhassa (1898—1901). Par Ovché Narzounof, pélerin kal- 
mouk. Présentés par J. Deniker,” Le Tour du Monde. Nouvelle série, tome 
X, 19 liv. (7 Mai 1904), 221—222 (hereafter cited as Narzounof 1904). 
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fellow-traveler of Norzunov, decided to stay behind in Lhasa. The 
latter's return journey took him first to Darjeeling, a hilltop town 
in northeastern India near the border of Tibet. He then boarded 
a train to Calcutta, from where he continued his voyage by steam- 
ship to chow (Hangzhou) in East Central China. From 
Hangchow Norzunov took a train to Tientsin (Tianjin). He arrived 
in Peking by car on June 17, 1899 and in Urga on July 15.94 

Following his return to Russia in August 1899, Norzunov pre- 
sented the Russian Geographical Society in St. Petersburg with a 
leather saddlebag and a silver Tibetan coin “zos” which he had 
purchased, in Lhasa. Norzunov was elected an associate member 
of the Society in accordance with the October 11, 1899 resolution 
of the Council of that Society.” 

Norzunov left behind an account of his itineraries entitled “Ras- 
skaz kalmyka Ovshe Muchkinovicha Norzunova o puteshestvii v 
Tibet" (Àn Account by a Kalmyk, Ovshe Muchkinovich Norzunov, 
of His Journey to Tibet). This still unpublished manuscript of only 
56 sheets in length deals with his first trip to Tibet in 1898- 1899. 
The manuscript has been preserved in the archive of the Russian 
Geographical society. 

Norzunov’s second journey to Tibet took him first to Paris, 
where he arrived on January 25, 1900. He was greatly helped by 
Joseph Deniker (1852-1918), a noted Russian-speaking French 
scholar. During Norzunov’s stay, Deniker introduced him to the 
secretary of the Paris Geographical Society. 

On March 6, 1900, Norzunov arrived in Calcutta following a 
voyage from Marseille aboard the S. S. Dupleix. The British au- 
thorities there became very suspicious of him because he was 
attired in Chinese clothing?" even though he carried a Russian 
passport. In addition, he carried two letters of introduction in 
French, a era, a rifle and cartridges. Norzunov's passport 
dated September 20, 1899 was issued in the name of "Ovshe 
Moutchkindoff Norzunoff." He registered at the Hotel Continental 


54 Narzounof 1904, p. 228; Badmaev 1981, p. 267. 

55 “Zhurnal zasedaniia soveta. — 11 oktiabria 1899 goda," IRGO 35, No. 7 
(1900), 820--821; Otchet IRGO za 1899 god. St. Petersburg, 1900, p. XI. 

56 Badmaev 1981, p. 265. 

57 Narzounof 1904, p. 226. His photograph in a Chinese outfit without head- 
dress was taken in Peking in the summer 1899. 
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in Calcutta, however, under an alias, Myanoheid Hopityant. While 
traveling from Calcutta to Darjeeling (March — August 1900), he 
used a number of aliases with his name spelled variously as M. 
Hopityant, Obishak, Narzunoff, Norzanaff, Norzanong, and Norzu- 
noff.°® 

Norzunov was detained at Darjeeling for five and a half months, 
then brought to Calcutta under armed escort, and deported on 
August 25 to Odessa where he arrived by ship on October 3, 1900. 
His return passage was arranged by and at the expense of the 
Indian government. Norzunov's second attempt in two years to 
reach Tibet thus concluded unsuccessfully. 

Norzunov, however, proved to be an indefatigable and deter- 
mined person. The Russian Geographical Society encouraged him 
to undertake yet another journey to the roof of the world. It pro- 
vided him with a Kodak, the most advanced camera available at 
the time, and sufficient travel funds. Norzunov was commissioned 
with the task of photographing Lhasa and its environs, the every- 
day life of the Tibetans, the local monasteries, etc. No pho- 
tographs.of Tibet, it should be noted, had ever been taken before. 

Fortunately for Norzunov, Agvan Dorjiev was then in Russia. 
Following an exchange of telegrams, they agreed to meet at Urga 
on December 1, 1900. The two travelers left Urga on December 5 
and arrived at Lhasa on February 28, 1901 after a journey of under 
three months (instead of the usual five to six months). 

Norzunov's second visit to Tibet was crowned by success. He 
stayed in Lhasa for only one month, during which time he was 
once again presented to the Dalai Lama. In addition to his bene- 
diction, Norzunov received a ceremonial tiger-skin rug which he 
was allowed to sit on in the presence of the Dalai Lama - a 
distinct honor and a mark of his high favor.! Norzunov was able 
to take forty-five photographs of Lhasa, its palaces, monks, 
women, children, yaks, and all of the major monasteries of Tibet 


58 James Webb. The Harmonious Circle: The Lives and Works of G. I. Gurd- 
fief; P. D. Ouspensky, and Their Followers. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1987, p. 52 (hereafter cited as Webb 1987). 

59 Narzounof 1904, pp. 231-232. 

60 J. Deniker, "New Light on Lhasa, the Forbidden City," CM 66, No. 4 (Aug. 
1903), 552. With eight photographs by Ushé Narzunof (Deniker's spelling); 
Narzounof 1904, p. 232. 

61 Narzounof 1904, p. 232. 
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located outside of Lhasa: Drepung, Sera, Galdan, and Tashi- 
Ihumpo near Shigatse (The latter is the seat of the Panchen La- 
mas). Since picture-taking was strictly forbidden throughout Ti- 
bet, Norzunov had to. carry on his mission in secret.“ 

The return journey to Russia, begun on March 28, 1901, took 
Norzunov and his fellow-traveler, Tsanit Khambo Lama Agvan 
Dorzhiev, from Lhasa to Nepal and then on to Bombay and Co- 
lombo. There they boarded a Russian steamer, which arrived in 
Odessa on June 12.9 Norzunov's photographs of Tibet provoked 
considerable interest verging on sensation among scholars in St. 
Petersburg. The first photographs of Tibet had at last become 
available to the scholarly world in Russia and elsewhere. The Im- 
perial Russian Geographical Society awarded Norzunov the grand 
silver medal of the Department of Ethnography. Norzunov's pho- 
tographs appeared in a number of Western publications.®® 

The life and activities (notably the religious activities) of Norzu- 
nov during the ensuing twenty-five years until his banishment in 
1926 lie outside the scope of this paper. The communist sword 
of Damocles fell upon him in that year. In accordance with the 
resolution of the ulus committee of the Greater Dórbód ulus of 


62 A complete list of Norzunov's forty-five photographs with useful descrip- 
tions by G. Ts. Tsybikov and others was published in “Lhasa i glavneiishie 
monastyri:Tibeta v fotografiiakh," IRGO 39, No. 3 (1903), 219—225 (seven 
photographs are reproduced). G. Ts. Tsybikov, a noted Buriat Orientalist, 
was in Lhasa at the Same time as Norzunov on a commission from the 
Russian Geographical Society. He took thirty-two pictures which are 
listed on pp. 225—227 (only two photographs are reproduced). See his 
preliminary account entitled "O Tsentral’nom Tibete,” IRGO 39, No.3 
(1903), 187—218, repr. in his Izbrannye trudy. Tom IL Novosibirsk: 
Nauka, 1981, pp. 8—26, notes by R. E. Pubaev, pp. 189—191 (hereafter 
cited as Tsybikov 1903). An English summary was published as “Journey 
to Lhasa,” GJ 23, No. 1 (1904), 92—97 (four photographs are reproduced 
in the text). 
Narzounof 1904, pp. 239-240; Webb 1987, pp. 67-68. 
Otchet IRGO za 1901 god. St. Petersburg, 1902, p. 39. 
J. Deniker, “La premiere photographie de Lhassa,” La Géographie 4, 
No. 10 (15 Oct. 1901), 242-247; Holdich, “Lhasa,” GJ 18, No. 6 (Dec. 1901), 
602; Sarat Chandra Das. Journey to Lhassa and Central Tibet. London, 
1902, p. 166! Russian tr. S.-Petersburg, 1904 reproduced nine photographs; 
J. Deniker, "Photographies de Lhassa," La Géographie 8, No. 15 (15 Nov. 
1903), 324—82D; “Views of Lhasa,” NGM 16, No. 1 (1905), 27-38. Numer- 
ous photographs were included by J. Deniker in Narzounof 1004, see 
n. 58. 
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June 10, 1926, by order of the higher central party authorities, 
eight dzaisangs of that ulus were exiled beyond the borders of 
Kalmykia and their properties were confiscated. Norzunov was 
singled out as “the most harmful and dangerous element.” They 
all disappeared without any trace. 


VIIJ 


Purdash-Ochir Dzhungruev' bag3i of the Bogdän-Sheviner 

khurul, twice went on a pilgrimage to Tibet. His first journey 

lasted a year and a half (August 1898 — February 1900). Dzhun- 
gruev's trip, however, ended in disaster because everything he 
obtained there was stolen.°® He left his native home on August 

17, 1898 and made a prolonged halt in Urga, where he met Ovshe 

Norzunov. They resumed their journey to Lhasa on October 9, 

1898 and reached that city on March 27, 1899. Dzhungruev was 

presented to the Dalai Lama during his sojourn in Lhasa. He de- 

parted in autumn 1899, stopped for a few days at Urga, and re- 

turned home in February 1900.9? 

Two years later, Dzhungruev undertook another journey to Ti- 
bet in order to replace a number of stolen religious objects. He 
kept a diary during his second pilgrimage (1902—1903). Its Rus- 
sian translation was discovered in 1977 among the papers of A. D. 
Rudnev at the St. Petersburg branch of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Russian Academy of Sciences” and brought out by 
A. G. Sazykin in two parts in 1987 and 1988,” 

66 Iu. O. Oglaev, "K voprosu o likvidatsii kalmytskikh feodalov,” VKNII 2, 
No. 1 (1867), 128—130. The author neglected to trace the subsequent 
whereabouts and fate of those eight dzaisangs. 

67 His name is spelled variously as Chzhunruev, Dzhungoroev, Dzhungoruev, 
Dzhunguruev, and Zungruev. 

68 On his return journey, Dzhungruev was robbed in Suchow of all his be- 
longings, including his diary, his religious objects, and the deed and seal 
which he had received from the Dalai Lama. According to his estimates, 
the stolen goods were worth about 6,000 rubles. 

69 Andra, “Novoe opisanie dvukh poezdok v zapretnuiu stranu na kalmyt- 
skom jazyke," VO No. 66 (81 March 1904), 2 (hereafter cited as Andra 
1904). Andra was the pen name of Andrei D. Rudnev, a noted Russian 
Mongolist. 

70 Badmaev 1981, p. 260 (for full citation see n. 51). 

71 "Khozhdenie v Tibet kalmytskogo bakshi Purdash Dzhungrueva." Part 1: 
“Put v Tibet." Perevod A. D. Rudneva (Redaktsiia perevoda, predislovie i 
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The story of Dzhungruev’s diary and its translation into Russian 
is of some interest. Rudnev admits to his having translated this 
diary “with the help of a Kalmyk, a student of the Astrakhan gym- 
nasium,” in July 1904.” The recently discovered Russian transla- 
tion reveals that Rudnev enjoyed “the kind assistance of S. B. 
Baianov."^? Furthermore, in 1904, Rudnev wrote that the diary of 
Dzhungruev would be published,“ and in 1911, he asserted that 
he was preparing Dzhungruev's account of his travels for publica- 
tion." Many years later, B. Ia. Viadimirtsov stated that no further 
information on the whereabouts of Rudnev's translation of the 
diary of Dzhungruev was then available.” The fate of the Kalmyk 
original in Oirat script is unknown. 

Dzhungruev departed for Tibet on the fifth day of the month of 
the dragon (February 1902). He followed the same route which 
he had taken two years earlier and on which Baza baqsi had trav- 
elled in 1891-1894. He arrived at Urga on the thirteenth day of 
the month of the snake (March).'? A week later, Dzhungruev resu- 
med his journey to Tibet, arriving at Lhasa on the twenty-first day 
of the month of the hen (July).” His sojourn in Tibet lasted for 


primechantia A. G. Sazykina), in Filologicheskie issledovantia staropis - 
mennykh pamiatnikou. Elista, 1987, pp. 125-144; Part 2: "U sviatyn' Ti- 
beta,” in Problemy mongol'skoi filologii. Elista, 1988, pp. 135— 153 (here- 
after cited as Dzhungruev 1987 and 1988, respectively). 

72 A.D. Rudnev, "Kratkii otchet o poezdke v kalmytskie stepi Astrakhanskoi 
gubernii, komand. Rus. Kom. Priv. dots. A. D. Rudneva," IRK 4 (1904), 34. 

73 Dzhungruev 1987, p.126. During his student years in St. Petersburg, 
Sandji Baianov assisted G. J. Ramstedt together with Nomto Ochirov, a 
student of W. Kotwicz. 

74 Andra 1904, p. 2. 

75 A. D. Rudnev. Materialy po govoram Vostochnoi Mongolii (S risunkami i 
notami v tekste). S.-Petersburg, 1911, p. XV. 

76 B.. Vladimirtsov, “Predislovie,” in B. Laufer. Ocherk mongol'skoi li- 
ter ttury. Perevod V. A. Kazakevicha. Pod redaktsiei i s predisloviem B. Ia. 
Vladi a Leningrad, 1927, p. XIV. 

77 It should be noted here that Dzhungruev kept a reckoning of time accord- 
ing to the Kalmyk folk calendar, which is based on the duodenal animal 
cycle. More about the Kalmyk calendar may be found in the present au- 
thors “Kalmyk Chronology,” in Ethnohistorische Wege und Lehrjahre 
eines Philosophen: Festschrift für Lawrence Krader, ed. Dittmar Schor- 
kowitz. Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang , 1895, pp. 234-244. 

78 Dzhungruev's reckoning of time in accordance with the system of the 
duodenal animal cycle was converted to the Gregorian calendar by the 
author of these lines. 

79 Dzhungruev 1887, p. 142. 
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nearly eight months. He traveled extensively throughout Tibet 
and visited the famous monasteries of Drepung, Sera, Galdan, and 
Tashi-Ihumpo, the seat of the Panchen Lama. In many respects 
Dzhungruev's diary resembles that of Bäza baqsi in ist depiction 
of the itinerary from Urga to Lhasa. 

The Thirteenth Dalai Lama treated the Kalmyk bagsi very 
kindly, favoring him with more than one audience. Dzhungruev 
was rewarded with a deed and the honorary title of nomchi 
Isorji.^? He also paid his respects to the Panchen Lama, who pre- 
sented him with a deed. Both deeds were written on yellow silk 
and affixed with official seals.9! Dzhungruev concluded his so- 
journ in Lhasa on the fifteenth day of the month of the snake 
(March 1903) and headed northward toward Urga, which he 
reached on the twenty-eighth day of the middle autumn month 
(September). Dzhungruev departed Urga on the sixth day of the 
last autumn month (October) and arrived home on the eighteenth 
day of the first winter month (November 1903), thereby conclud- 
ing his second pilgrimage to the holy places in Tibet and Mongo- 
lia.” In recognition of his contributions to the overall knowledge 
of Tibet, Dzhungruev was elected fellow of the Russian Geograph- 
ical Society on February 11, 190583 and was awarded the small 
silver medal of the Department of Ethnography of the Society. 
He is the author of an undated booklet on the Buddha, which was 
published in St. Petersburg. 


IX 


Dordji Setenov (died in 1915), the ranking baqsi of the Greater 
Dórbód ulus in the Stavropol Province® and a noted specialist in 


80 Mong. noméi cor. 

81 Andra 1904, p. 2. 

82 Dzhungruev 1988, p. 149. 

83 Sostav Imperatorskogo Russkogo Geograficheskogo Obshchestva po 1-oe 
sentiabria 1910 g. St. Petersburg, 1910, p. 35. 

84 “Zhurnal zasedaniia Soveta IRGO 28-go ianvaria 1905 g.," IRGO 41, No. b 
(1905), 47. 

85 Setenov attained this senior position in 1894 after the death of his distin- 
guished predecessor, Sandji Yavanov-Sakhulov, popularly known as Ochir 
Lama. Some information about this lama is provided by the present au- 
thor. See Bormanshinov 1881, pp. 9-12, 27—29. 
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Tibetan medicine, journeyed to Urga on a pilgrimage with his fel- 
low travelers. He arrived at Urga on August 18, 1900,99 and shortly 
thereafter was presented to the Jebtsundamba khutukhtu. It is 
not known how long his sojourn in Lhasa lasted. His account of 
the journey from his residence to Urga (occupying eight sheets 
of a school notebook), however, still remains unpublished." 
Setenov was an enlightened person who advocated teaching of 
the foundations of Lamaist dogma and the Kalmyk language in 
elementary schools. With those objectives in view, he compiled a 
series of primers and readers as well as manuals and textbooks 
of a religious nature. Setenov enjoyed the support of A. M. Pozd- 
neev for his publishing ventures.®® His textbook on the founda- 
tions of Lamaism remains in manuscript form.®? Wilhelm A. Un- 
krig, a German scholar of Mongolian and Tibetan studies, has 
identified yet another work of Setenov: „Handbuch für die drei 
Klassen der Menschenj die ihre Zuflucht zur Religion nehmen 
wollen,“ which is a translation from Tibetan into script Kalmyk.99 
Another of Setenov's translations from Tibetan was published in 
October 1914, but it went unnoticed because of the outbreak of 
World War,I and the ensuing Civil War in Russia.?! N. I. Lvovskii, 
the future; hieromonk Mefodii who became closely acquainted 
with the Kalmyks of the Greater Dórbód ulus, has characterized 
Setenov as, a skilled doctor in Tibetan medicine.?^ When the fa- 
mous Baza\bagsit was taken ill in May 1903 and his health deterio- 
rated, Setenov was one of three physicians who treated him.9? 


86 Badmaev 11981, p. 274. 

87 Accounts lof the journey by bag&i Dordji Setenov and Ovshe Norzunov, 
both in Russian, have been preserved in the Archive of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society in St. Petersburg. 

88 Iz istorii dvizheniia za natsional’nuiu shkolu v Kalmykii. Elista, 1967, 
p. 78 (No. 49). 

89 Russian State Historical Archive. St. Petersburg, f. 733, op. 180, ed. khr. 
326, 1. 20. 

90 W. A. Unkrig, „Aus den letzten Jahrzehnten des Lamaismus in Russland,” 
ZfB 7, No. 2 (1926), 143—144. The publication date of this treatise cannot 
be ascertained. 

91 Rukovodstvo k poznaniiu lamaiskogo veroucheniia. S tibetskogo na kal- 
mytskii iazyk perevel Dordzhe Setenov. Petrograd, 1914. 111 pp., portr. 
This manual was published in an edition of 6010 copies. 

92 N.I. Lvovskii, "Proiskhozhdenie i istoriia kalmykov Bol’shederbetov- 
skogo ulusa Stavropol’skot gubernii,” UZKU 61, kn. 2 (1894), 2. 
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Setenov was elected fellow of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society on November 10, 1899.94 

Mönke Djirgal Bormanzhinov (1855—1919),95 the lama of the 
Don Kalmyks (1903-1919), made three attempts to reach Lhasa 
during the 1890s. He sought to go on a pilgrimage as well as to 
stay in Lhasa for an extended period of time in order to pray and 
to pursue more advanced studies. His journeys, however, ended 
in failure. He was only able to reach the famous Tibetan monas- 
tery Kumbum as well as the cities of Urga and Peking. Lama 
Bormanzhinov brought back a piece of sacred wood from Kum- 
bum which he presented to the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society.?” 

In spite of various obstacles placed in their way by both Rus- 
sian and Chinese authorities, Buddhist pilgrims continued to head 
towards Lhasa as late as the 1910s. It is virtually impossible to 
establish their numbers and determine their identities because 
they left no diaries or accounts of their pilgrimages. G. Ts. Tsybi- 
kov (1873-1930), who spent 1899-1902 in Tibet ostensibly as a 
Buddhist pilgrim and whose journey to that mysterious land was 
financed by the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, asserts 
that Tibet was continuously visited during the previous thirty 
years by Buriat and Kalmyk pilgrims. Sven Hedin (1865-1952) 
corroborates Tsybikov's assertion by stating that "every year large 
numbers of Mongol pilgrims travel from the tributary states of 
Russia and China ... to the city of Tibet.”® I. A, Kastan'e, an ob- 
scure author, reports about his travel to Astrakhan in the summer 
of 1908 and indicates that his fellow traveler, a Kalmyk, was going 
home after seeing his family off to Tibet. He fails to mention, 
however, where they were journeying from.!9? 


93 Halén 1993, p. 124 (for a full citation see n. 45). The other two were a 
Russian and an elderly Tibetan. Baza baqsi died on August 8, 1903. 

94 Otchet IRGO za 1899 god. St. Petersburg, 1900, p. XI; Sostav IRGO po 1-oe 
sentiabria 1910 g. St. Petersburg, 1910, p. 79. 

95 Bormanshinov 1991, pp. 15-18, 32—34. 

96 Bormanshinov 1991, p. 16. 

97 “Zhurnal zasedaniia Soveta IRGO. — 2 dekabria 1900 g.,” IRGO 36, No. 6 
(1900), 538. 

98 Tsybikov 1903, p. 190 (for full citation see n. 62). 

99 S. Hedin. Central Asia and Tibet: Towards the Holy City of Lassa. Vol- 
ume IL. London, 1903; repr. New York: Greenwood Press, 1969, p. 30. 

100 LA. Kastan'e, "Pogrebalnye obriady u kalmykov i u lamaitov 
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The Thirteenth Dalai Lama was forced to leave Lhasa in 1904 
before the advancing British forces. The news about his safe es- 
cape from Tibet and his impending arrival in Mongolia spread far 
and wide. He arrived at Urga with his entourage on November 27, 
1904. Throngs of pilgrims flocked there from all corners of Qalga, 
from Buriatia, and from as far away as the Kalmyk steppes of the 
Astrakhan Province to pay their homage.!?! 

The westernmost Kalmyks known as the Buzdva or Don Kal- 
myks maintained spiritual links with Tibet and Mongolia despite 
the vast distances and the enormous expenses involved. Many 
ecclesiastics, primarily abbots or monks holding senior rank, 
dreamed of going to Lhasa or Urga on either pilgrimages or to 
extend their knowledge of Buddhist dogmas. Legend has it that 
sometime before 1902 Nime Bakbushev (1846-1919), baqsi of the 
Bembedänkhä aimak (Vlasovskaia stanitsa),'” and some other 
unidentified Buzäva monks went to either Tibet or Mongolia. 
None of them, however, left behind any accounts of his travel. 
In February 1911, three Don Kalmyk monks went to Tibet on a 
pilgrimage and to pursue more advanced Buddhist studies. They 
were Lubsang Sharab Tepkin (1875-?), abbot of his native Boksh- 
organkna aimak (Denisovskaia stanitsa) in 1908—1911,'9 Dordji 
Nimbushov (1875-1944) of the Gelenggenknä aimak (N ovo-Alek- 
seevskaia stanitsa),’°* and Dzhamnin Umal'dinov (1882-1946) of 
the Bokshorgankna aimak.!05 Tepkin stayed in Tibet for eleven 
years, studying and praying. Nimbushov and Umal’dinov for un- 
known reasons did not reach Lhasa and instead spent approxi- 
mately one year in Urga. In addition, there are various references 

Ä E 


voobshche," in Trudy Orenburgskoi uchenoi arkhivnoi komissii. Vy- 
pusk 14. Orenburg, 1906, pp. 179, 186. 

101 G. Schulemann. Geschichte der Dalai-Lamas. Heidelberg, 1911, p. 246 
and Leipzig: VEB Otto Harrassowitz, 1958, p. 386; Ch. A. Bell. Portrait 
of the Dalai Lama. London: Collins, 1946, p. 66. 

102 Bormanshinov 1991, p. 15. 

108 Bormanshinov 1991, pp. 19-20, 35-36. 

104 Bagši Nimbushov was an abbot of his native khurul from 1912 to 1920. 
He died in Paris early in 1944. 

105 BagSi Umal’dinov was an'abbot of his native khurul from 1916 to 1920. 
He zn, lived in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, where he served as an 
abbot in the only Buddhist temple in Europe of that time from 1929 to 
1944. He died in Krumbach, West Germany, in 1946. 
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in Russian sources to the unceasing links of the Don Kalmyks 
with Tibet. !96 

In conclusion, we can add a brief note about the resumption of 
pilgrimage journeys to the Fourteenth Dalai Lama following a 
lapse of more than half a century. In 1963, four Kalmyk Americans 
went on pilgrimage to Dharmsala, India. They were followed in 
the 1960s and 1970s by more Kalmyks. When the Dalai Lama came 
to Europe in 1974, a great many Kalmyks from the United States, 
France, and Germany went on pilgrimage to Switzerland and 
Munich to pay him their respects. The author of these lines him- 
self went to India twice as a pilgrim — in 1965 and 1971, respec- 


tively. 
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Sino-Tokharico-Altaica — Two Linguistic Notes! 


by 
SANPING CHEN 
(Ottawa) 


Despite the distinct delimitation or "cultural discontinuity" 
marked by the Great Wall between the Inner Asian steppe nomad- 
ism and the intensive farming in the Chinese heartland during 
much of recorded history, archaeological data have clearly 
showed that the vast Eurasian continent represented a "cultural 
continuum” in prehistory and early-history. Among the more con- 
sequential events we may cite the spread of chariots and stirrups.? 
There was also a so-called "Northern Compiex" supposedly en- 
compassing both Siberia and Northern China in which one found, 
inter alia, the daggers and knives unearthed in the late Shang 
capital Anyang? and the famous taotie motif discovered as far as 
Eastern Siberia.* Though lately there have been authors stressing 
the "individuality" of and differences between particular areas,? 
we also read new studies revealing more links between the Chi- 


] I would like to thank Mrs. Gayle Belshe for her editorial help during the 
preparation of this paper. 

2 On chariots, see for example Shaughnessy, Edward L. 1988. ‘Historical 

Perspectives on the Introduction of Chariots into China’, HJAS, 47:189— 

237. As to the stirrup, read Needham, Joseph. 1965, 1986. Science and 

civilisation in China, IV (pp. 7-8) and V (p. 17). Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, and Goodrich, Chauncey S. 1984. Riding Astride and 

the Saddle in Ancient China’, HJAS, 44:279 —306. 

Sinor, Denis (ed.) 1990. The Cambridge history of early inner Asia. Cam- 

bridge: Cambridge University Press (hereafter CHEIA), p. 86. 

4 Okladnikov, Aleksei Paviovich. 1970. Yakutia before tis incorporation 
into the Russian sitate. Montreal: McGill-Queen's University Press, 
pp. 180—181. 

5 Lin Yun 1986. ‘A Reexamination of the Relationship between Bronzes of 
the Shang Culture and of the Northern Zone', in K. C. Chang (ed.), Studies 
of Shang Archaeology. New Haven: Yale University Press, pp. 237-273. 
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nese heartland and Inner Asia? The influence of the loosely- 
defined *Scythian.culture" reportedly penetrated as far as Yun- 
nan” ^ "d 

In this essay we examine two cases showing this close relation- 
ship and/or interaction in the linguistic sphere. They not only sug- 
gest intriguing ancient exchanges among the concerned linguistic 
groups, but may also provide new input in the study of Chinese 
language “itself, A particular point is that they seem to supply 
some linguistic evidence in support of Owen Lattimore's theory of 
“progressive differentiation" on the emergence of the nomadism- 
versus-agriculture divide which lasted over two millennia in East 


Our first case is the “pan-Altaic” word tümen, “ten thousand, myr- 
iad". The earliest attestation of.this word according to Hirth and 
several other authors is the name of the Xiongnu Shanyu Touman, 
which seems to have been accepted by, among others, the authors 
of CHEIA." 


6 DeBaine-Francfort, C. 1988. tude comparative de matériels lithiques 
protohistorique chinois (Chine métropolitaine et Asie centrale)’, in L'Asie 
centrale et ses rapports avec les civilisations orientales, des origines a 
l'Age du Fer: Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique frangaise en Asie 
centrale. Tome L Paris: Diffusion de Boccard, pp. 197—206, and Pirazzoli- 
T’serstevens, M. 1988. ‘Les cultures de Sichuan occidental à la fin de l'Age 
du Bronze et leur rapports avec les steppe’, in L'Asie centrale et ses rap- 
ports, pp. 183-196. 

7 Shiratori Yoshiro. 1977. ‘Sekisaisan bunka ni mirareru Sukitai kai bunka 
no eikyo' in Egami Namio Kyoju koki kinen ronshu TI es bunka 
hen). Tokyo: Yamakawa shuppansha, pp. 193-214. 

8 Hirth, Friedrich. 1908. Ancient history of China, to the end of the Chow 
dynasty. New York, Columbia University Press (reprint Freeport, N.Y.: 
Books for Libraries, 1969), p. 186, Laufer, Berthold. 1915. ‘Three Tok- 
harian Bagatelles, 7'oung Pao, 16:272 281. (Collected in his Sino- 
Tibetan studies L New Delhi: Prakashan, 1987.) and CHEIA, pp. 120, 155. 
Bailey, Harold W. 1967. Indo-Scythian Studies: Khotanese Texts VI. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, p. 26, tries to trace this name and 
other Xiongnu names and words to Iranian origins. 
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The term is clearly attested in the Orkhon inscriptions? as well 
as in pre-Orkhon medieval Chinese sources. One of the numerous 
examples showing the apparent phonetic correspondence be- 
tween the Altaic term and the Chinese wan is the Xianbei clan 
name Tuwan, simplified to Wan in Tuoba Emperor Xiaowen’s his- 
torical sinification drive.!° 

Since the discovery and subsequent studies of the two Tok- 
harian tongues, particularly after A. Meillet’s 1911-1912 study of 
Tokharian numerals (‘Les noms de nombre en Tokharien B’, Mé- 
moires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 16:281~294), the 
Altaic term tümen has been given a Tokharian, hence ultimately 
an Indo-European, etymology by many authors.!! The alleged IE 
root is *téu-, "gonfler",!? *schwellen".!? 

This proposed IE origin of the word tümen has quite some 
problems, not the least of which is the Tokharian words repre- 
senting a rather isolated case within the IE family. Despite the 
proximity, the word was nowhere attested in all known ancient 
neighbouring Indo-Iranian languages of the area (Pahlavi, Par- 
thian, Sogdian, Khotanese, etc.). The Russian word T b M a could 
well be ascribed as a loan as is the case in Iranian languages 
documented by Doerfer.!* Laufer's assertion,!? after mistaking the 


9 See, e.g., Tekin, Talat. 1968. A Grammar of Orkhon Turkic. Bloomington: 
Indiana University. 

10 The particular passage pertaining to this surname, quoted by a Tang 
source, has since been lost in the modern version of Wei shu. But persons 
bearing this clan name were well attested in Wei shu and Sui shu. See 
Yao Weıyuan. 1958. Beichao huxing kao. Beijing Kexue Chubanshe, 
pp. 258-260. 

ll For examples Poucha, Pavel. 1932. ‘Zur Mittelasiatischen Lehnwort- 
kunde’, Archiv Orientální, 4:79—90, and Röna-Tas, A. 1974. "Tocharische 
Elemente in den altaischen Sprachen?', in Georg Hazai and Peter Zieme 
(ed.), Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur der altaischen Vélker. Berlin: Aka- 
demie-Verlag, pp. 499 —504. 

12 Van Windekens, A. J. 1941. Lexique étymologique des dialectes tokha- 
riens. Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, p. 143, and 1944. Morphologie com- 
parée du tokharien. Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, p. 214. 

13 Röna-Tas op. cit., p. 504. 

14 Doerfer, Gerhard. 1965. Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neu- 
persischen, IL Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, pp. 567 —568. 

15 In his later work Le tokharien confronté avec les autres langues indo- 
européenes I. Louvain: Centre International de Dialectologie Générale, 
1976, van Windekens also switched to the claim (p. 642) that the Tok- 
harian words are “mots ... empruntés à l'iranien". 
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Iranian forms as indigenous, about the Türks borrowing it 
“straight from Persian”! now appears completely erroneous. In- 
deed Feist expressed his doubts about the alleged IE origin as 
early as 1913.17 Clauson has also stated categorically that the 
word tümen “has no plausible Indo-European etymology".!? 

Another major weakness of the alleged IE etymology is in this 
author's opinion chronological. Tokharian texts were dated to be 
from 500 to 1000 A. D., much later than numerous attestations of 
the word fümen in Chinese sources (for instance, the Xiongnu 
Shangyu Touman reportedly fell a victim to patricide in 209 
B.C.!9). Indeed the two:Tokharian dialects showed unmistakable 
signs of Altaic and other influences. Sapir went as far as to say: 
“In brief, Tocharian is a Tibetanized Indo-European idiom. 720 Why 
is that the apparently much older Altaic word must be considered 
a loan based on medieval Tokharian texts permeated with non-IE 
influences and at best tenuous IE etymology? 

From early on, the apparent correspondence, both in phonetics 
and semantics, between tümen and the Chinese character wan 
has been noted. Many authors have indeed suggested that the 
latter was the origin for the Altaic word. However, as correctly 
argued by Laufer, the main problem with the Chinese equation is 
in the initial consonant or syllable t/tü. So far Pulleyblank seems 
the only modern author to conjecture, albeit informally (“orally” 
to Clauson’), that the Tokharian word was a Chinese loan, based 
on a hypothetical archaic pronunciation tman for Chinese charac- 
ter wan (*miwan).” 


16 Laufer op.,cit. p. 280. 

17 Feist, Sigmund. 1913. Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indogerma- 
nen. Berlin: Weidmann, p. 274, note 1. 

18 Clauson, Sir Gerard. 1975. ‘The Foreign Elements in Early Turkish’, in 
L Ligeti (ed.), Researches in Altaic Languages. Budapest: Akademiai 
Kiadó, pp. 43-49. 

19 CHEIA (p.!120). 

20 Sapir, Edward. 1936. "Tibetan influences on Tocharian, I’, Language, 
12:259 -271. 

21 Clauson, Sir Gerard. 1972. Àn Etymological Dictionary of Pre-thirteenth- 
century Turkish. London: Oxford University Press, p. 507 and Clauson 
(1975:47). | 

29 Unless indicated otherwise, all * forms refer to Bernhard Karlgren's re- 
construction of the Old Chinese (i.e. his “archaic”) pronunciation found 
in his Grammata Sinica Recensa. Stockholm: The Museum of Far East- 
ern Antiquities, Bulletin 29 (1957; reprint Góteborg: Elanders Boktryckeri, 
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We shall demonstrate that Pulleyblank's hypothesis concerning 
the Chinese character wan can be substantiated with sufficient 
linguistic and other data, hence the genetic link between the Al- 
taic and the Chinese word. However, calling the Chinese (or the 
Tokharian, for this matter) word the original and the Altaic word 
a loan may reflect what may be termed "agrocentrism" (or Sino- 
centrism or Eurocentrism) as will be argued later. 

Let us first review several attestations of the Altaic word tiimen 
in Chinese sources with an interesting politico-cultural implica- 
tion. The first is the capital city Tongwan established by Helian 
Bobo, representing a rather elegant and charming Chinese rendi- 
tion meaning ^to command myriads", as was explicitly interpreted 
in Jin shu and several other sources.” A second case is the name 
of the warlord Erzhu Zhao (?—532). The two primary meanings 
of the character zhao are “omen” and “an enormous quantity" 
(“Perhaps a million"?^), usually referring to the multitudes of sub- 
jects under a ruler. Erzhu Zhao's "style" (i.e. "barbarian name") 
was preserved in various Chinese records as Tuwan’er, Tuwanren 
or Tume’er.~ Therefore his Chinese name should undoubtedly be 
interpreted as "numerous". 

This further leads to another intriguing case: the very co-founder 
of the Türk state Bumin kaghan, whose name was somehow tran- 
scribed as Tumen in Chinese sources, a peculiarity that "remains 
unexplained” according to Denis Sinor.” Here we note the sugges- 
tion by the late Professor Cen Zhongmian?' that the name Bumin 


1964). It should be pointed out that a most striking development in the 
evolution of the Chinese language is the loss, ironically perhaps mainly 
under the Altaic influence, of the originally rich initial consonant clusters. 
This is best demonstrated by Baxter's, albeit a bit extreme, example 
*sngrjan? (Baxter, William H. 1992. A Handbook of oid Chinese phonol- 
ogy. Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, p. 175). 

23 Jin sku, Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974, 130.3206 and Sima Guang et al. 
Zizhi tongfian, Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1956, 116.3659. What may be 
interesting is a personal name Diwan recorded in Wei Shou. Wei shu. 
Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974 edition, 103.2298, which suggests a Juan- 
juan reading diman or deman for this term. 

24 Schuessler, Axel 1987. A Dictionary of Early Zhou Chinese. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii, p. 819. 

25 See the editorial note on p. 17 of the 1971 Beijing Zhonghua shuju edition 
of Zhou shu. 

26 CHEIA (p. 290). 

27 Cen Zhongmian. 1958. Tujue fishi. Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, p. 892. 
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came from the Sanskrit word bhuman - “earth, territory”. It is fur- 
ther noted that the variant of the Sanskrit word can also mean 
“multiple, large number”. The Chinese transcription Tumen can 
then be simply interpreted as the Altaic form of the Sanskrit name. 
The political reality in Northern China at the time, particularly the 
“Xianbei revival movement” after the collapse of the Tuoba Wei dy- 
nasty, leads us to further submit that the name Tumen might have 
simply been the "official" translation in the Tuoba “national lan- 
guage” of the Türk kaghan's name.” For additional evidence or 
connection of this "translation", see Avestan baévar and baévan, 
Zoroastrian Pahlavi bévar, the Middle Persian words bywr (plural 
bywr’n), and Sogdian (both Manichaean and Christian) brywr/ 
Brywr, all meaning "ten thousand". 9? 

Now we, can summarize the common thread in the first Türk 
kaghan's Sanskrit as well as Tuoba Xianbei name, the Xiongnu 
name Touman, the name Erzhu Zhao, and the name of Helian 
Bobo's capital as an early, rather “unadorned” version of the no- 
tion of a "universal ruler". As a matter of fact, this unpretentious 
form survived i in post-Yuan Mongolia in the name of the Ginggisid 
Tümen Khan. 

The real intriguing point is that the "royal" usage of the word 
tümen on the steppe happens to coincide with the archaic (pre- 
Qin) Chinese political definition wanmin and zhaomin — "myri- 


28 MacDonell, Arthur Anthony. 1929. A Practical Sanskrit dictionary with 
transliteration, accentuation, and etymological analysis throughout. 
London: ord University Press, p. 208. 

29 On the issue of the Xianbei revival moment and the “national language”, 
see this author's articles ‘A-gan revisited — the Tuoba's political and cul- 
tural heritage’, Journal of Asian History, 30(1986):46 —78, and 'Succes- 
sion struggle and the ethnic identity of the Tang imperial house’, JRAS, 
Series 3, 6(1896):379— 405. 

30 Gershevitch, Iya. 1954. A Grammar of Manichean Sogdian. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, p. 362; Bailey (1967:262), Dictionary of Khotan Saka. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, p. 309; MacKenzie, D. N. 1970, The 
Sutra af the Causes and Effects of Actions’ in Sogdian. London: Oxford 
University Press, p. 69; Nyberg, Henrik S. 1974, A Manual of Pahlavi, Il. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, p. 47; Boyce, Mary 1977, A Word-list of 
Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian. Leiden: E. J. Brill, p. 30; and 
Sims-Williams, Nicholas 1985, The Christian Sogdian Manuscript C2. 
Berlin: emie-Verlag, p. 208. It is interesting to relate this to Harmata's 
explanation) (Harmata, J. 1972, 'Irano-Turcica', AOH, 25:263-273) of the 
Chinese term Tujue for the Turks: It was because “the first convoy sent 
[by the Chinese] to the Turks" was a Sogdian! 

l 
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ads of subjects".?! Another coincidence is the Chinese character 
wan representing a military unit from early on.?? 

We now proceed to show the relation between the Altaic word 
tümen and the Chinese character wan. First on the etymology of 
the Chinese character, we submit that wan is a cognate of its 
ancient homonym man — “long, extend”. Evidence is both pho- 
netic and semantic, including the style Chang — “long” for the 
noted Spring-Autumn figure Nangong Wan?? and the little noticed 
name Manduo in Zuo zhuan (hereafter ZZh)?* suggesting man 
being the style for duo — "many, numerous". There is also the Shi 
Jing (Odes 154 and 172) expression wanshou wujiang "[having] 
a long life without end". It is noted that wanshou could also be 
written as manshou “a long life". 

Next we note an interesting cluster or family of words in redu- 
plicating from in early Chinese: manman (*miwan), mangmang 
(*mwang), mianmian (*mian) and mingming (*mieng).® This 
cluster has a marked common meaning: “boundless, limitless, 


31 This is found in ZZh (Edition used: Chungiu jingzhuan Jijie. 2 vol. 
Shanghai Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1988) 661 BC (p. 216) (also Shi fr, 
Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1982, 44.1835, and other early sources): 
The son of heaven is known as [to have] a billion (million?) subjects 
and the pmncess and dukes a myriad subjects: tianzi yue zhao min, 
zhuhou yue wan min. 

Indeed this was confirmed by Nan Qi shu (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1972) 

which stated (57.984) that the Northern Wei Emperor Tuoba Hong's 

"style", which was the standard euphemism for "barbarian name", was 

none other than Wanmin, ostensibly a translation of Tumen. 

Shijing Ode 300 and ZZh 562 BC, Du Yu's notes (p. 881). 

ZZh 683 BC (p. 155) and 682 BC (p. 158). That wan and man were mutual 

"phonetic loans" has long been noted by traditional Chinese scholars. See 

for example the Qing linguistic expert Wang Yinzhi’s comment (Jingyi 

shuwen. Taıpeh: Shijie shuju, 1963 edition, 22.6) on this particular name- 
style relation. We contend that the two characters had the same etymol- 
ogy in semantics too. 

34 ZZh 488 and 482 BC (pp. 1746, 1788), cf. the name Manman, ZZk 603 BC 
(p. 560). 

35 It is noted that ming could be used as a phonetic loan for mian (*miwan 
or *mian) — “to give birth” in oracle inscriptions. See numerous examples 
cited by Hu Houxuan. 1944. Jiagu Shangshi luncong chuji. Qi-Lu Univer- 
sity Press (reprint Taipei: Datong shuju, 1972), pp. 281—282, and Shima 
Kunio. 1971. Inkyo bokufi sorui, And ed. Tokyo: Kyuko shoin, pp. 281- 282. 
Another possible member of this cluster is mengmeng (*mung). The prob- 
lem with the last is that as shall be stressed later, non of the major Chinese 
forms discussed in this essay appears common Sino-Tibetan. Whereas 
there does seem to be a Tibetan-Burmese root and cognate mung — "dark" 
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endless", which appears primary.” This suggests a quite fitting 
etymology for the Chinese character wan (also its reduplicating 
form wanwan) — "countless", a meaning also prominent with the 
Altaic word tümen. 

We present some direct evidence for the (proto-)Sino-Altaic 
link, namely an archaic tm/dm-initial for the Chinese characters 
wan/man. This is primarily the Chinese word family tanman/ 
danman, written in various forms?" but always with the man radi- 
cal, all attested in Han and pre-Han records, with the meaning 
“vast, unrestrained, unrestricted", apparently pointing at the same 
etymology we have proposed for wan/man. It is well-known that 
such "rhyming binomes" often evolved from an archaic initial con- 
sonant doublet by the following rule:?? 


C,V + CoV < *C CoV. 


Therefore: this word family suggests an original reading *tman/ 
dman for|the word man. This is supported by character man’s 
ancient synonym yan (*dian). The long-lasting popularity of the 


for the last Chinese word. See Benedict, Paul. 1972. Sino-Tibetan: a Con- 
spectus. London: Cambridge University Press, pp. 76, 77 and 204. 

36 This cluster (except mianmian) also has another (likely derivative) 
meaning, explicit or implied: “uncertain, unclear, dark”, and in the case 
of mingming: “underworld”. We may see an intriguing parallel to the 
Altaic word pair tiimen/tuman. However, the IE etymology for the Altaic 
word family tuman (and its variants) "dark", “fog” would seem much 
more solid than that for “myriad”. See Kent, Roland D. 1935. ‘The etymol- 

. Ogy of Greek Thanatos and its kin', Language 11:207 —210, Sinor, Denis, 
197b. ‘Mongol and Turkic Words in the Latin Versions of John of Plano 
Carpinis Journey to the Mongols (1245-1247), in L. Ligeti (ed.), Mongo- 
lian Studies. Budapest: Akadémiai Kladó, pp. 537—551, and Bailey (1978: 
161). l 

37 Read for example Ci yuan. Beijing: Shangwu, 1988 edition, pp. 141, 348, 
1022 and! 1576. 

38 Xing Gon 1983. Yuyan lunji. Beijing: Shangwu 1983, p. 253, quotes 
Fang-Kuei Li who has examined many such cases. A noted example is 
mingling “an insect on mulberry leaves", reflecting an archaic *mling 
reading related to an early Tai form *mle:n. Read Yang, Paul Fu-mien. 
1985. ‘Initial Consonant Clusters kl- in Modern Chinese Dialects’, in G. 
Thurgood et al. (ed.), Linguistics of the Sino-Tibetan area: the siate of 
the art. Canberra: Australian National University, pp. 168—179, for cases 
involving the kl-initiel. Baxter, William H. 1980. ‘Some proposals on Old 
Chinese phonology’, in F. Van Coetsem and L. R. Waugh (ed.), Contribu- 
tions to historical linguistics, Leiden: E. J. Brill, pp. 1-33, has (pp. 23- 
24) several examples involving what he has termed mediais. 
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binome manyan is attested by modern Chinese literary language. 
However, the more archaic form yanman (*dianmiwan), appar- 
ently belonging to the tanman/danman family, was still pre- 
served during the Han dynasties. The case can draw further sup- 
port from character man’s Shi jing (Ode 2) synonym tan (*d'o m), 
and the character dan (*t’a m) — “long [ears], long indulged in". 
Additional evidence can be sought in the ZZh figures Manbo and 
Tanbo, generally identified as the same person.” Because charac- 
ter tan does not seem to allude to the notion of long/short (i.e. a 
possible name-style relation), the pair again points at a *tman 
reading for character man. Ä 

To summarize, both “internal” and “external” evidence strongly 
suggests a primitive tm/dm initial for the Chinese word wan/man, 
as well as it being a cognate to both the Altaic word tümen and 
the Tokharian words tman/tumane. 

We may further note that there seems little material on ancient 
Chinese tm/dm-initials in modern linguistic literature dominated 
by the Sino-Tibetan genetic relationship. Therefore the Tokharico- 
Altaic link may provide a new direction for studying ancient Chi- 
nese linguistics. In addition to the suggested common etymology 
of characters man and yan, there appear numerous puzzling 
character constructs that could be quite naturally explained by 
an archaic tm/dm-initial. Examples include tu — “hare” with a 
mian radical, which is not unrelated to the case of wan,*! and 
the Sino-Vietnamese pronunciation dien of character mian (cf. 
dian). 

Finally an intriguing coincidence regarding this word was the 
name of Duke Jinggong (reign 516—477 or 469 B. C.) of the state 
of Song,“ which was identical to the Chinese transcription of the 


39 Ci yuan (p. 557). 

40 This identification started with the Jin time ZZR annotator Du Yu (222— 
284), perhaps based on materials that had since been lost. Naturally this 
"mainstream" viewpoint, still generally accepted, is not without its chal- 
lengers. 

41 Karlgren, Bernhard. 1923. Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Jap- 
anese. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste (reprint New York: Dover, 1991), p. 198, 
acknowledges that mian is a “picture of a running hare", but still puts it 
in a completely different character group than tu. The mian radical is 
related to the case of wan, in that ming is used as a loan of mian in 
oracle bones, as mentioned in note 35. 

42 Shi ji 38.1630. 
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Xiongnu Shanyu’s name Touman. Although the literal meaning of 
the duke’s name might simply be “long head” (or less probably 
“long hair”), we find the construct rather unusual as almost all 
contemporary physical-characteristic names follow the “qualifier + 
body part” order.* In fact, several Qing authors had already noted 
that some'binome personal names from the pre-Qin era reflected 
a “phonetic decomposition" of a single character.^^ It is tempting 
to add the Duke's case to the same list of names, making it yet 
one more case of the “royal” usage of the word tümen/wan (or 
wanmin). 


“Heaven” 


The well-known Xiongnu word chengli for "heaven, sky" was gen- 
erally accepted as a cognate to the Turco-Mongol word tengri for 
the same. It is thus intriguing to see another early steppe word: of 
the same meaning. This is qilian (*g’ier-lian), attested in particu- 
lar from Shi ji on down in the name of the Qilian Mountains 
which figured prominently in centuries of war between the Xion- 
gnu and the Han. 

To have'two different yet contemporary words for "heaven" 
within the Xiongnu domain is certainly perplexing. To overcome 
this difficulty, Bazin*® tries to suggest, utterly unconvincingly, that 
one might be a "truncated" form of the other. Realizing that the 
two could not both be of “native” Xiongnu origin, Pulleyblank 
boldly ascribes gilian to the Tokharians, even though he "cannot 


43 Examples are 8 E, KE, 8, etc. Xuwu (Shi ji 46.1880) is the only 

name violating this order the author has collected so far, if zu should 
. mean “beard” (an implausible case because most such names refer to 

physical characteristic at birth or as a child). On the other hand, it may 
not be too farfetched to relate the “long head" here to the noted ancient. 
Hun custom, confirmed by the deformed skulls discovered in numerous 
tombs of the period. Í 

44 Read Wang Zhong, Jingyi zhixin ji, in Ruan Yuan (comp.) Huang-Qing 
jingjie. Guangdong: Xuehaitang, 1861 edition, 801.9, and Zhu Junsheng, 
Shuowen tongxun dingsheng. Taipei: Shijie shuju, 1962 edition, 9.380 and 
10.442. Cases analyzed are & = &,£H -H T.X* -#% E 

45 Bazin, Louis. 1951. ‘Recherches sur les parlers T'o-pa', T’oung Pao, 39: 
228-327. , 
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+. Suggest a definite Tocharian etymology for the word”, making 
the assertion no more convincing than Bazin’s. 


We observe that, perhaps not as enduring as chengli/tengri 
that would become a universal Turco-Mongol notion, gilian is 
by no means negligible: not only does it survive in Chinese 
toponymy, it is apparently also the origin of the famous Tian- 
shan Mountain which in fact had been the northern branch of 
the ancient Qilian Mountains. The term therefore reflects part 
of the deep-rooted tradition of mountain-worship or mountain- 
cult on the steppe.’ 

Here let us refer briefly to the famous Ötükän mountain men- 
tioned in the Orkhon inscriptions and transcribed in its various 
forms in Chinese sources. Though a consensus on its etymology 
appears elusive, the mountain was occasionally alluded to as the 
“heavenly mountain" in Chinese records.“ Of particular interest 
to us is the Shatuo Türk's costly, epic *exodus" out of the Tibetan 
domain in 808. The tribes' bloody escape from the Tibetan troops' 
persistent onslaught was recorded to have passed the Ötükän 
mountains. Because it is geographically extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile the Shatuo's otherwise well-docu- 
mented retreating route with the traditional location of the 
Otiikin Mountain far north, some authors have identified the 


46 Pulleyblank, Edwin G. 1966. ‘Chinese and Indo-Europeans’, JRAS, 1966: 
9-39. 
47 It is also interesting to note that while the Turco-Mongol word as well as 
concept of tengri represented obviously a Xiongnu heritage, the Manchus 
had a completely different word a(b)ka for "heaven". This author in a 
geographic note in Chinese has suggested the Tunguz possibility for a 
rather mysterious Abugan Xianbei Mountain quoted in the immortal Chi- 
nese geography treatise Shuifing zhu (Chen Sanping. 1993. 'A-gan he Ab- 
ugan chukao', Zhongguo lishi dili luncong 4:215-225). The mountain 
was allegedly located in the same domain as the southern branch of the 
Qilian Mountains. 
Cen op. cit. p. 1081—1082. 
Zizhi tongjian (237.7661-52). For a translation of the passage, read 
Beckwith, Christopher L 1987. The Tibetan Empire in Central Asia; a 
history of the struggle for great power among Tibetans, Turks, Arabs, 
and Chinese during the early Middle Ages. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, pp. 163—164, which unfortunately contains some gross errors, 
in addition to the translator's failure in noting the historical significance 
of this epochal migration which cost the Shatuo two thirds of their 
population. 
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Qilian Mountain in Gansu as a much more likely candidate for 
the Shatuo mountain. 

There is clear evidence that not only was this second term for 
"heaven" 'kept by the Xiongnu, it was later inherited by the Xian- 
bei as well, who as a latecomer from the east had little if any 
contact with the ancient Yuezhi if we accept Pulleyblank's unsub- 
stantiated Tokharian theory. For the Xianbei data, we can quote 
Yan Shigu's annotation of Han shu. Despite his grandfather's cele- 
brated negative attitude in Yanshi jiaxun towards a Han learning 
it, as noted by Arthur Wright?! the Yan Jr's knowledge of the 
Xianbei language seemed proficient enough for him to state cate- 
gorically that gilian was a Xiongnu as well as Xianbei word for 
“heaven”.52 This was of course well attested in various records of 
the Tuoba regime and its heirs. 

But a most interesting datum came from the steppe chieftain 
Helian Bobo, a scion of the Southern Xiongnu Shanyu, who 
founded the short-lived state of Xia (407—431) with the aforemen- 
tioned city of Tongwan — “commanding myriads” — as its capital. 
Originally under a Han surname Liu, which many of his Southern 
Xiongnu cousins also took for allegedly being the offsprings of an 
imperial Han princess, and a steppe name Tiefu, meaning a son 
of a Hu/Xiongnu father and a Xianbei mother, he decided to adopt 
the new royal surname for the following reasons: 


The emperor-king is related to Heaven as a son, this is to be 
honourable, luminously (he), and factually connected (lian) 
with Heaven; we now change the [royal] surname to be “the 
clan of the luminously connected (Helian)” ...*4 


50 Zhang Yun. 1989. 'Shatuo zaogi lishi chutan’, in Xibei lishi yanjiu, 1989 
issue. Xi'an: Xibei University Press (1991), pp. 55—69. 

61 Wright, Arthur F. 1978. The Sui dynasty. New York: Knopf, p. 36. For the 
original text, see Yan Zhitui. Yanshi fiarun. Edition used: Wang Liqi Yan- 
shi fiaxun fifie, rev. ed. Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1993, 1.21. Read also 
Teng Ssu-Yu. 1969. Family insuctions for the Yen clan. Yen-shih chia- 
hsun: an: annotated translation. Leiden: E. J. Brill, pp. 7—8. 

52 Read Yan's annotation of Han shu 6 (see Lin Gan. 1988. Xiongnu shiliao 
huibian. Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, p. 293). 

53 For example, Wei shu (74.1644) mentioned a Qilian Lake and said it meant 
“heavenly lake". Bei Qi shu also mentioned the term numerous times, 
which was further copied by Sima Guang into Zizhi tongfian. There was 
also a clan name Qilian originating from it. 

54 Jin shu (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974 edition, 130.3206). Translation 
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This impressive edict, however, does not make the new name, as 
David Honey has mistaken, “an admirable Chinese double name” 
(and hence part of the sinification wave as he argued). It was 
the exact opposite: the replacement of an authentic Han name 
(Liu) by a steppe-Xiongnu word meaning “heaven”. 

A more significant observation is this: while gzlian had iar 
been a Chinese transcription, the form Helian (*khak-lian) was 
sanctioned or shall we say "authenticated" by a Xiongnu ruler 
himself," suggesting a kh/gh-initial for this word, which Pulley- 
blank seems to have acknowledged as a peculiarity in the 
Xiongnu language." | 

The available data lead us to propose that, instead of a com- 
pletely unsubstantiated Tokharian/Indo-European etymology, the 
word gilian was in fact a cognate of the Chinese term tian. 

The principal evidence is that comparative Sino-Tibetan linguis- 
tic study has shown that many t-forms in Chinese go back to an 
archaic *l- or *hl-initial9? As a matter of fact, an archaic form of 
the character tian has been reconstructed as *klin.°” In addition, 
there is this character hao (*9’6g),© meaning primarily “heaven” 
as it was intimately related to tian in the antiquated binome hao- 
tian. Furthermore, hao represents a pictograph very close to that 
of tian in bronze inscriptions (and in oracle bones in the case of 


follows Honey, David B. 1992. 'Stripping off felt and fur: an essay on 
nomadic sinification', Papers on inner Asia. Ancient inner Asia, 21, 
p. 21. See also Wet shu (95.2056) and Zizhi tonggian (116.3559). 

65 Honey op. cit. p. 21. 

56 Itis interesting to compare this with the Manchu Qing Emperor Gaozong's 
criticism of hundreds of similar transcriptions of Nüzhen/Jurchen, Mon- 
gol and other “Northern” words and names made prior to the Qing. He 
decreed them be replaced by “more accurate” (and of course “more re- 
spectful") renditions. Read for example Zhao Yi. Nian’er shi zhaji, anno- 
tated by Du Wetyun, Taipei: Dingwen shuju, 1975, pp. 850-874. 

57 Pulleyblank, Edwin G. 1963. ‘The Consonantal System of Old Chinese: 
Part II’, Asia Major, n. s. 206-265. 

58 Bodman, Nicholas C. 1980. ‘Proto-Chimese and Sino-Tibetan: Data 

towards establishing the Nature of the relationship’, in: F. Van Coetsem 

and L. R. Waugh (ed.), Contributions to historical Linguistics. Leiden: 

E. J. Brill, pp. 34-199. 

Baxter (1992:792). 

Note the Old Chinese pronunciation *g’ieg-lian of the surname oe a 

variant of Qilian, as reconstructed by Karlgren. 
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tian).© It appears quite plausible that the multisyllabic haotian 
and gilian/helian both evolved from a proto-Sinic word *gh?klien 
for "heaven". 

Here is!another intriguing point: though character tian was at- 
tested in Shang oracle bones in the context of “great”, the mean- 
ing (and indeed the very concept) of “heaven”, together with the 
notion of "son of heaven”, was a Zhou invention. Our contention 
that tian (or haotian) is a cognate to the Xiongnu word qilian/ 
helian would therefore shed some new light on the long-debated 
issue of the “ethnic” background of the Zhou tribe who had 
m Chinese heartland from the west. 


T | 
| Concluding Remarks 


Granted, the cases discussed in this essay are too few™ for 
sweeping conclusions. But we think they do suggest certain new 
perspective for a couple of issues, on which we would like to 
venture some remarks here. 

First, they may shed new light on the study of Chinese linguis- 
tics and history, especially on different ancient elements in the 
Chinese language. Despite the rich archaeological findings men- 
tioned in our introduction, most linguists on early Chinese appear 
to be, albeit justifiably, looking largely at the Sino-Tibetan and 
other "southern" (notably Tai) connections. The present essay 
may suggest the "northern" direction not be altogether ignored. 


61 Lin Hongyuan (ed.)..1976. Zhongguo shufa dazidian, Hongkong: Zhong- 
wai chubanshe, pp. 337— 338; Shima (1971:29 —90). 

62 Hu Houxuan. Op. cit. p. 328; Chen Mengjia. 1988. Yinxu buci zongshu. 
Bejing: Zhonghua shuju, p. 631. 

63 See for examples Hirth op. ctt. p. 67, and Pulleyblank, Edwin. G. 1983. 
‘The Chinese and their neighbors in prehistoric and early historic times’, 
in David N. Keichtley (ed.), The Origins of Chinese civilization. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, pp. 411—466. 

64 Another plausible case is kingrak "a two-edged knife", which Hirth (op. 
cit. p. 67) has termed "the oldest Turkish word on record". First recorded 
as qinglül or qingjian used by King Wu of the Zhou, it later reappeared 
as the Xiongnu sword jinglu, making the modern Turkic word again a 
Xiongnu heritage. The word again may simply be a cognate, after some 
metathesis, to the Chinese character jian (*liam) — "sword, dagger" 
with & typical kl-/kr-phonetic. This case may also draw support from ar- 
chaeology (see earlier passage on the Shang dagger). 
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As we have endeavoured, the “northern” link may turn out as 
fertile, and not just to Altaic but also to Chinese linguistics. 

One notes in particular that the two cases examined in this 
essay namely wan and tian both belong to what is usually viewed 
as the basic or core vocabulary. Both were found in fairly archaic 
layers of the Chinese language, attested in oracle bones, bronze 
inscriptions as well as Shang shu, yet neither seems to be among 
the recognized Sino-Tibetan roots. In other words, they may sug- 
gest an archaic yet non-Sino-Tibetan stratum in Chinese as well, 
with subtle implications on how the Chinese people and language 
came into being. For one thing, it may help explain why people 
have been trying to genetically link the Yenissei languages to both 
the Xiongnu tongue® and the Sino-Tibetan group, which would 
result in the Xiongnu being classified as related to Sino-Tibetan, 
a truly extraordinary notion. 

The next issue is the theory of “progressive differentiation" pro- 
posed by Owen Lattimore more than half a century ago to explain 
the replacement of a rather uniform Asian pre-history by the 
marked bi-polar picture one observes during much of the re- 
corded history." Peter Boodberg in a 1942 University of Cali- 
fornia Berkeley lecture supplied a fine elaboration of this insight- 
ful theory? In a nutshell, Lattimore called those “barbarians” 
who lived side by side with the early “Chinese” “not-yet-Chinese” 
rather than “non-Chinese”, who differed from “Chinese” not in 
language or race, but in "cultural level", and who subsisted on a 
mixed husbandry-cultivation economy basis, as all “Chinese” had 
done prior to becoming predominantly agrarian. As the “Chinese” 
brought more and more desirable land under intensive cultiva- 
tion, the “not-yet-Chinesé” became “progressively barbarized” in 


65 Pulleyblank (1963:265). 

66 Starostin, Sergei A. 1982. ‘Praeniseiskaia rekonstruktsiia i vneshnie sviazi 
eniseiskikh iazykov’, in E. A. Aleksenko et al (ed.), Ketsii sbornik III 
Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo ‘Nauka’, pp. 144-237, and Starostin, 1984. 'Gipo- 
teza o geneticheskikh sviaziakh sinotibetskikh iazykov s eniseiskimii sev- 
ernokavkazkimi iazykami’, in Lingvisticheskaia rekonstruktsiia i drev- 
neishaia istoriia Vostoka: tezisy i doklady konferentsii, IV. Moscow: Iz- 
datel'stvo ‘Nauka’, pp. 19—38. 

67 Lattimore, Owen. 1951. Inner Asian frontiers of China, 2nd ed. Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: Capitol Pub. Co., pp. 54-61. 

68 Found in Boodberg, Peter A. 1979. Selected Works of Peter A. Boodberg. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, pp. 1—23. 
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the following sense: being pushed by the expansion of Chinese 
agriculture into wastelands, steppes and deserts to the north, the 
“not-yet-Chinese” were forced to rely more and more on animal 
breeding than on seed cultivation. Eventually this process led to 
the creation of “pure” pastoral nomadism when the “not-yet- 
Chinese" became full “non-Chinese”. 

It is a little surprising that after more than fifty years no alterna- 
tive theory to Lattimore’s seems to have been offered, neither has 
the theory been subjected to much further study.© It may reflect 
an inherent difficulty, i.e., the scarcity of relevant data in the 
traditional, “agrocentric” historiography. In this sense our notes 
may supply some linguistic evidence for Lattimore's insightful 
theory. In other words, they may help substantiate the notion that 
not a few "not-yet-Chinese" tribes might have been driven from 
the Chinese heartland and into complete nomadism by the expan- 
sion of intensive farming in the central Chinese states in the first 
millennium B. C. 

Finally, as commented earlier, among the apparently related 
Chinese, Tokharian and Altaic words, we feel rather reluctant to 
ascribe one of them as the "original" and the others as "loans", as 
has been traditionally done. We think such attempts tend to be 
"agrocentric", prompted by the bias in both historical and archae- 
ological data favouring agrarian communities at the expense of 
nomadic tribes.” In the face of a tempting subject “a proto-Sinic 
stratum in Altaic linguistics” for the examined cases, one may 
also turn the table and Propose a conceivably equally legitimate 
alternative: “a proto-Altaic stratum in Sinic linguistics”. 


69 For instance, neither Ecsedy, Hilda. 1974. ‘Cultivators and barbarians in 
ancient China’, AOH, 27:327 —849, nor Di Cosmo, Nicola. 1994. ‘Ancient 
Inner Asian Nomads: Their Economic Basis and Its Significance in Cht- 
nese History’, JAS, 54:1082— 1126, examined, much less advanced, Latti- 
more’s ingenious theory. 

70 About sedentary agrarian societies being the sole custodian of literacy 
and historiography for much of recorded history, see Sinor, Denis. 1970. 
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Glossary 
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dan ## 

dian Wi 
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Diwan 4t $ 
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Du Yu ft # 

Egami Namio Kyoju koki kinen ronshu jT. È ERRER TAERAA 
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Cultural Contacts Between Central Asia 
and Mughal India! 


by 
RICHARD FOLTZ 
(Gettysburg College) 


Exchange of information and influences between Central Asia 
and India reached unparalleled heights during the first two centu- 
ries of Mughal rule on the subcontinent. The conduits for this 
exchange tended to be individuals such as merchants, fortune 
hunters, religious figures and simple wanderers, although the dis- 
tinction between these types was often blurred. Through them, 
Central Asia and India continually influenced each other in a wide 
range of domains, including literature, art, religion, music and 
architecture. The Mughal emperors themselves, being descen- 
dants of Timur (Tamerlane), were actually displaced Central 
Asians, and the remarkable culture which they fostered in India 
owed a considerable debt to this Central Asian legacy. 

The Mughal rulers, ever mindful of their Central Asian origins, 
maintained personal contacts with many individuals in Central 
Asia, especially sufi leaders of the Nagshbandi order. They also 
had a particular predisposition for lavishing gifts on Central 
Asians who honored the court with a visit, and extended patron- 
age to those who stayed on. Patronage, after all, served the politi- 
cal function of legitimizing the regime.? In the case of the Mugh- 
als, as Jahangir’s conversations with a visitor from Samargand 


1 This article is based in part on research conducted in Uzbekistan in 1994 — 
1995 with funding from the Academy for Educational Development and 
the International Research and Exchanges Board. 

2 “Through lavish expenditure and ostentatious consumption of the arts, 
which implied control over vast sums of money — itself a symbol of 
power — his court attained cultural prestige" (M. E. Subtelny, “Art and 
Politics in Early 16th Century Central Asia,” Central Asiatic Journal 27 
(1983), 130). 
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suggest? their efforts to impress Central Asian visitors might to 
some degree have stemmed from insecurity about losing their 
original homeland to the Uzbeks and the desire to convey to 
Central Asians the fact of their having “made good" in exile. 

The most common motivation for Central Asians to relocate to 
India was the age-old prospect of improving their opportunities. 
The more, individuals went and succeeded in attaining fame and 
fortune, the more others would be inspired to go. Other factors 
included disgrace or lack of recognition at home,’ political diffi- 
culties, or simple curiosity, although frequently a combination of 
these was present. The result was a nearly two hundred-year-long 
“brain-drain,” from which Iran also suffered with equal or greater 
severity. The Iranian scholar Ahmad Gulchin-Ma‘ani, who has cat- 
alogued the exodus of 745 Iranian poets to various parts of India 
during the Safavid period, explains the migration in terms which 
could apply almost equally to Central Asians: 


This group left [for India] not from the inattention of the Sa- 
favid kings, but for other reasons: the death of Shah Ismaril, 
the religious oppression of Shah Tahmasp, the intrigues of Is- 
mail II's nobles and the massacre of the princes who had pat- 
ronized poetry and poets, the inroads of the Uzbeks and Otto- 
mans, invitations from the kings of India, accompanying Iranian 
embassies, personal difficulties or unhappiness, flight from sus- 
picion of heresy, extirpation of their tribal leaders by Shah Ab- 
bas, harassment by family members or fellow townsmen, ascet- 
icism, attachment to acquaintances attaining positions [in In- 
dia], business, relaxation, pleasure, lack of good fortune, the 
search for work, or to gain entry to the royal court.? 


3 See my "Iwo 17th Century Central Asian Travellers to Mughal India," 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, ser. 3, 6/3 (1996): 367 —T7, and Con- 
versations With Emperor Jahangir Costa Mesa CA, (forthcoming). 

4 Such as the court poet who made joking reference to ‘Abd al-'Aziz's cor- 
pulence, was "disgraced with magnanimity" by that ruler and so left for 
India, where he does not appear to have made anything of himself (Armin- 
ius Vambéry, History of Bukhara, London, 1873, 328); or Mufid Balkhi, 
who “failed to please Subhan Quli Khan," and went to India where he 
received a stipend from Aurangzeb (Muhammad Hadi "Maliha" Samar- 
qandi, Muzakkiri asháb, MS Institute of Oriental Studies, Uzbekistan 
Academy of Sciences 4270, f. 194b). 

5 Ahmad Gulchin Ma‘ani, Karván-i Hind, 2 vols., Mashhad, 1370 (1890-1), 
i, v. 
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The Safavid-era writer Qazi Ahmad Qomi describes the situation 
in the following verse: 


I'm going to India, for there 

The affairs of clever people march nicely 

Whereas liberality and generosity run away 

From the men of [this] time, to the land of the Blacks? 


Saida Nasafi, whom the Ubaydallah-ndma calls the greatest poet 
of the 17th century, complained that in Central Asia as well the 
unfavorable political and economic situation enticed the region’s 
most talented writers and artists to go abroad.’ Mutribi Samar- 
qandi, in part two of his anthology presented to Jahangir, also 
mentions a number of Central Asian poets who found success 
in India? as does Muhammad Hadi “Maliha” Samarqandi in his 
anthology, the Muzakkir al-asháb. But it appears that in certain 
cases it was the Uzbek rulers themselves who were responsible. 
A 17th century Central Asian tract on music tells of a number of 
poets, singers, and musicians who were sent to the Mughal court 
where they enjoyed great success.? It cannot have been pleasant 
for the Uzbek khans to realize how their fortunes had balanced 
out against the Timurid rulers whom they once had conquered, 
but they seem to have accepted it. On the eve of his departure 
for India, Mir Shihab al-din of Balkh was reportedly told by Sub- 
han Quli Khan, “You are going to Hindustan where you will be- 


6 Qazi Ahmad b. Mirza Munshi al-Husayni Qomi, Gulistän-i hunar, 
c. 1596— 1606, tr. V. Minorsky, Calligraphers and Painters: A Treatise by 
Qazi Ahmad c. 1596-1 606, Washington 1959, 185. Minorsky e 
the last phrase, “ba zamin-i siyäh furü raftand", as "run away . 
black earth.” This translation makes little sense; “the land of the ated 
on the other hand, is an image consistent both with the long-standing 
convention of referring to India as such and with that of contrasting black 
“ugliness” with white “beauty”. 

7 Jiri Becka, “Tajik Literature from the 16th Century to the Present,” in Jan 
Rypka, History of Iranian Literature, Dordecht, 1968, 510; see also A. G. 
Mirzoev, Saido Nasafi i ego mesto v istorii tadzhikskoi literatury, Sta- 
linabad, 1954; and Mirobid Saido Nasafi, Asarhoi muntakhab, Dushanbe, 
1977. 

8 “ Mutribi” al-Asamm Samargandi, Nuskha-yi zibá-yi Jahángiri, ed. A. G. 

Mirzoev, Karachi, 1976. 

A. A. Semenov, “K voprosu o kul'turno-politicheskikh sviaziakh Bukhary 

i 'Velikomogol'skoi' Indii v XVII v.," in Materialy 2ogo soveschaniia ark- 

heologov i etnografov Srednei Azii, Moscow, 1959, 8. 
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come a big man — don't forget about me" (tó be Hindüstán már- 
avi mard- i kaläni khwähi shud; mé-ra az yâd nakhwähi 
bord). 10 

Still other individuals traveled to India only temporarily for 
business, research, pilgrimage, or sightseeing. Often a prime 
reason was to visit the tombs of saints, as in the case of ‘Abdullah 
Kabuli, who traveled through northern India during the 1590's. 
Abdullah traveled first to Ahmedabad where he spent two years, 
then to Lahore, Multan, Delhi, Agra, and Kashmir. He mentions 
the leading religious figures in each city, most of whom are 
Nagshbandi sufis from Central Asia, and also describes his visits 
to the tombs of literary, political, and religious figures, ranging 
from Amir Khosrow Dehlawi to Emperor Humayun.!! The Tajik 
scholar S. Nurutdinov, in his recent book on ‘Abdullah, suggests 
another reason for the journey was in order to do research for an 
anthology! of poets.” 

The case of Mutribi Samargandi, who visited the court of Ja- 
hangir in 1627, is another example of such “research travel”. His 
travelogue and that of his contemporary Mahmud b. Amir Wali 
are some of the most fascinating and illuminating documents of 
17th century Muslim Asia.!? 


Literature 


Literary contact played a large role in the exchange and mainte- 
nance of influences and ideas. One aspect of this type of connec- 
tion was personal correspondence in the form of mujävaba, in 
which a person would write a line or two and send it to a friend, 
who would then write a response in the same rhyme and meter. 
The mailbags of caravans connecting the Uzbek and Mughal lands 
were filled with this type of back-and-forth one-upmanship. ` 


10 Saqi Musta'id Khan, Ma’athiri ‘Alamgiri, ed. Maulawi Agha Ahmad ‘Ali, 
Calcutta, 1870— 1; tr. J. N. Sarkar, Calcutta, 1947 (reprint New Delhi, 1986), 
57 (translation) 91 (text). 

11 ‘Abdullah Kabuli, Tazkire al-tawdrikh, MS Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Uzbekistan Academy of Sciences 2093. 

12 S. Nurutdinov, Tazkira al-tawärikhi ‘Abdullah Käbuli, Kabul, 1365 
(1986), 62 

13 See note 3. 
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Often these literary challenges accompanied letters and gifts, 
as with Akbar's poet laureate Faizi who kept in constant touch 
with the sufi master Hasan Nisari at Bukhara. The Tazkira al- 
shu ara anthology compiled by Mutribi Samarqandi for Wali Mu- 
hammad Khan lists Indian poets such as Faizi, Sana'i Mashhadi, 
Zahir Kabuli, and Razmi, and includes odes of his own written to 
Razmi, a couplet of the ode Kärnäma which Sana‘i sent to 
Central Asia and four lines of response, and a couplet which Ha- 
san Nisari sent to India.!^ On the other hand the slightly earlier 
Mughal anthology of Ala’ al-Dawla, entitled Nafa’is al-ma’äthi- 
rát!?, includes Central Asian poets such as Manzari, Nadiri, Faru- 
ghi Samarqandi, Mushfiqi, and Saka. Such evidence of abundant 
exchange shows clearly that the creative works of Indian poets 
were well-known in Central Asia, and those of Central Asian po- 
ets in India.!® 

Even Emperor Babur, who was considered a talented poet;,!* 
traded verses with pen pals such as Alisher Nawa’i of Herat and 
with Bina'i.!? This type of thing was not in any way unusual, since 
any self-respecting Muslim ruler considered himself a poet and 
among the Mughals and Uzbeks alike there were few exceptions 
to this royal prerequisite. Nearly a century after Babur, Khwaja 
Hashim Dihbidi, a leading member of one of Central Asia’s major 
sufi families, sent Emperor Jahangir a couplet which Babur had 
written for an earlier Dihbidi sheikh, along with a letter and gifts. 
Jahangir replied with a verse of his own, and sent Khwaja Hashim 
1,000 muhrs in tribute.!? The longevity of such verses and the 


14 Mutribi al-Asamm Samarqandi, Tazkira al-shu‘ard, ed. A. G. Mirzoev, Kar- 
achi, 1976. 

15 MS Institute of Oriental Studies, Uzbekistan Academy of Sciences 848. 

16 I. G. Nizamutdinov, Ocherki istorii kulturnykh sviaziei Sredniei Azii i 
Indii v XVI- nachalie XX vv., Tashkent, 1981, 24—5. 

17 Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dughlat, Türikh-i Rashid, tr. D. Ross, ed. N. 
Elias, London, 1896, 173. 

18 Zahir al-din Muhammad Babur, Bäbur-näma, tr. W. M. Thackston, Jr., 
nun New York and Oxford, 1996, 133-4. 

19 Jahangir, Tüzuk-i Jahángiri, tr. A. Rogers, ed. H. Beveridge, 2 vols, Cal- 
cutta, 1909-14, i, 303-4. A Jahangiri muhr was a gold: coin bearing on 
one side a portrait of the Emperor drinking a cup of wine and on the 
other the sun in' Leo. It weighed a tola and was worth 14 rupees (M. T. 
Awan, History of India and Pakistan, v. 2, Great Mughals, Lahore, 1994, 
678). 
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way they would pop up in diverse contexts, from private, familial 
collectioris to public anthologies, is typical of the Persianate liter- 
ary world, and says something about the importance that was 
attached to this type of correspondence. 

In the Persian literary tradition, imitation was indeed consid- 
ered the sincerest form of flattery. It was seen as perfectly good 
form to imitate the style of a better-known poet, and laudable in 
fact if one succeeded in doing so. The author of the Tazkira-i 
Muqim Khäni, for example, praises Nazr Muhammad's nephew 
Qasim Sultan for his work in the style of the Mughal poet Sa‘ib.2° 

The correspondence between Central Asian and Indian poets 
offers significant insight into what they thought of as their world. 
Many literary men also traveled physically within the broader 
boundaries of that world. Jahi Yatman, a poet from Bukhara, 
made his reputation at Kabul in the early 1550’s and attached 
himself to ‘Humayun prior to the Mughal reconquest of Hindustan. 
His satirical skills brought him success, and illustrate the power 
of verse in court culture. After a falling out with the Mughal gov- 
ernor of Kabul, Shah Muhammad Salu, Jahi composed a lampoon 
which Humayun had him recite before an assembly of nobles 
which included the victim. The nobles were hysterical with laugh- 
ter, Jahi earned a fortune from the Emperor, and Shah Muham- 
mad and his family were utterly disgraced.?! 

Another Central Asian poet, Maulana Nadiri-yi Samargandi, 
who came to serve at Akbar’s court, is called by Bada’uni “one of 
the wonders of the age” and “a compendium of perfection”.~ On 
Nadiri's death in 1559, Mir Amani Kabuli composed the chrono- 
gram: "one has gone from among the masters of speech”. Na- 
diri’s townsman, Sadiq Halwa'i, stopped for several years in India 


20 Cited in Semenoy, "Kul'turno-politicheskikh sviaziakh", 13. 

21 “Abd al-Qadir Bada’unı, Muntakhab al-Tuwärikh, 1, tr. G. Ranking, Cal- 
cutta, 1898, 618. 

22 Muntakhab al-Tawárikh, i, 611. The orthodox historian was surely refer- 
ring to Nadiri's verse and not his character, as the poet is said to have 
been in love with a young boy named Nizam and Bada'uni elsewhere 
condemns the "transoxianian" sin of pederasty. He nevertheless quotes a 
typical love lyric. Nadiri's son Fahmi, also a poet, travelled to India as 
well but returned to Central Asia. Bada'uni calls the son “jovial, expert at 
composing enigmas” (Muntakhab al-Tawárikh iii, tr. W. Haig, Calcutta, 
1927, 405); 

23 Muntakhab al-Tawérikh, i, 616. 
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on his way home from Mecca, and for a time tutored Akbar's 
brother Muhammad Hakim at Kabul before returning to Samar- 
qand.” 

One of the 16th century poets best known in Central Asia, 
Mushfidi, traveled at least twice to India.*® Originally from Bukh- 
ara, Mushfigi first left for Delhi in 1567 —8 after failing to achieve 
his desired success at Samarkand.” He doesn't seem to have 
fared any better in India, however, at least initially, since he re- 
turned to Bukhara a year later. But before long he was named 
poet laureate by ‘Abdullah Khan?" and sent back to India as part 
of an official delegation in 1585.9 Abu’l Fazl implies that on this 
occasion Mushfiqi and a companion, Nasir of Balkh, stayed on in 
India, saying that “they came to recognize the futility of their 
lives, and began their work anew” (ziydn zadegi-yi 'umr-rá shi- 
násá gashta kár-rá az sar giriftand).? 


24 Muntakhab al-Tawärikh, iii, 354-5; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabagat-i Akb- 
art, tr. B.De, 3 vols., Calcutta, 1911-41, ii, 686. 

25 Dervish ‘Ali, writing in the early 17th century, says of Mushfigi that “no 
poet of his era was more knowledgeable and talented than hen (A. A. 
Semenov, Sredniaziatskii traktat po muzyke Dervisha Ali XVII v., Tash- 
kent, 1946, 63). Other Central Asian poets whom Dervish ‘Ali lists as 
having emigrated to India are Qasim Arslan, who served Sayyid Burhan 
Sultan at Bukhara until leaving for India in 1557; Vasilii Marvi, who 
served Sulaiman Mirza in Badakhshan before coming over to Humayun; 
and Khwaja ‘Abd al-Karim-i Qazi, the son of Bukhara judge Mahmud Qazi, 
who went to India in Baqi Muhammad's time and became a panegyrist for 
Akbar (64, 68). 

26 Betka, “Tajik Literature” , 503. Bada'uni says Mushfigi was from Marv, 
but Haig suggests this was perhaps only his family origin (Muntakhab al- 
Tawérikh, iti, 452). For a discussion of Mushfigi and his work see 2. 
Ahrari, Mushfigi, hayat va ijadiyat, Dushanbe, 1978. __ . 

27 Daghestani, quoted by Blochmann in Abu’ Fazl Alami, A’in- Akbari, ir. 
H. Blochmann and H. S. Jarrett, 3 vols., Calcutta, 1877 —96, i, 683. 

28 Seménov, *Kul'turno-politicheskikh sviaziakh", 9. 

29 Abu Fazl Allami, Akbar-ndma, tr. H. Beveridge, New Delhi, 1977 (re- 
print), iii, 335 (text 236). The Tubagat-i Akbari says that Mushfiqi was 
the “recipient of great kindnesses" from Akbar, "but afterwards returned 
to Bukhara.” This seems to refer to the poet's second trip to India (Taba- 
gat-i Akbart, ii, 726). A collection of Mushfigi's gasidas in Tashkent con- 
tains an ode to Akbar (MS Institute of Oriental Studies, Uzbekistan Acad- 
emy of Sciences 1053/D). Other Central Asian poets listed in the Tabagat- 
i Akbari are Mulla Sahmi Bukhari, who was in the service of “Azam Khan, 
and Mulla Niazi Samargandi, who served both Humayun and Akbar while 
living in Sind, where he died (Tubagat-i Akbari, ii, 737). 
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On the other hand Bada'uni, an ethnic Indian, claims that Mush- 
figis work was overrated, and that it suffered “from the defects 
common to the poets of Transoxiana" . Nevertheless, he concedes 
that Mushfiqi possessed “a subtle tongue in satire," and cites the 
following: 


The land of Hind is a sugar field 

Its parrots all sell sugar 

Its black Hindus are like flies 

In their turbans (chira) and long coats (nagucha)” 


A Central Asian anthology of poets for the 17th century, the Mu- 
zakkir-i asháb of Muhammad Hadi “Maliha” Samargandi, lists 
some two hundred poets of whom over twenty were Central 
Asians who had gone to India?! Since such anthologies were in- 
tended to be comprehensive, one can make the general comment 
that at this time roughly one in ten important Central Asian men 
of letters appears to have had this experience. Many of these in- 
dividuals attained ranks in Mughal service, such as ‘Ibadullah 
Tashkandi Imtihan (Muzakkir al-ashäb 4270, f. 37a), Dastur Na- 
safi (ff. 67a—b), Qazi “Abd al-Rahman Mun‘im (f. 196b), and Mulla 
Niyaz Kashgari (f. 237a), to name a few. Others, such as Amir 
Jalal Kitabdar (610, p.69), Mulla Mani‘ Samarqandi (4270, 
f. 210b), and Mulla Lami' Nasafi, were not so successful. To the 
latter Aurangzeb remarked that “even the offspring of slaves in 
Central Asia are so proud that they think they can all come and 
get jobs here" (ni az mardän-i khänehzäd-i änjä zâhir miska- 
vand bedin sabab ri shuda nowkari girifta-and). Mulla Mani‘ 
Samargandi and Mulla Lami‘ Nasafi were supported by Qazi “Abd 
al-Rahman, who received the title Qazi Khan in addition to a rank 
of 1,000 (f. 282 a). 

A sizeable contingent of the entourage accompanying ‘Abd al- 
Aziz Khan to Mecca in 1682, including Amir Jalal Kitabdar, Dastur 
Nasafi, Qazi “Abd al-Rahman Mun'im, Mulla Mani‘ Samarqandi, 


a 


30 Muntakhab al-Tawärikh, hi, 452-3. In Abu'l Fazi's version, a euphemism 
for mullas (nicü'án-i diyár) is found in place of “Hindus” (Á'in-i Akbari, 
i, 583 (text), 653 (translation)). 

31 I am indebted to Robert McChesney for not only lending me his copy of 
the Dushanbe manuscript (Tajikistan Academy of Sciences no. 610), but 
also making available his copious notes on it. 
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Muhammad Salah Nasha, and Mulla Lami‘ Nasafi, went on from 
there to India following their patron's death in Mesopotamia. This 
was consistent with a long-established pattern of Uzbek subjects 
traveling to or from Mecca by the sea route via India, following 
the establishment of Shi‘ism in Iran which was occasionally hos- 
tile. 

Certain individuals found degrees of success under both the 
Uzbek and Mughal patronage. Mutribi Samargandi, recycling his 
own work, submitted an anthology of poets first to an Uzbek 
ruler, then twenty years later in a revised form to the Mughal 
Jahangir. He traveled to India at the advanced age of 70 in hopes 
of making a fast fortune, and from his memoirs it appears that 
Jahangir did not disappoint him. Jahangir had written an anthol- 
ogy of his own, including both immigrant and native Indian poets 


from the time of his father Akbar, and he paid Mutribi the honor 


of asking him to incorporate his anthology into Mutribi's.?? 

Another Central Asian who was in India at the same time as 
Mutribi was a young man from Balkh by the name of Mahmud b. 
Amir Wali. Mahmud, who left Balkh while he was in his twenties, 
spent over six years in India, the first three as little more than a 
wandering vagrant and the last three in the service of a provincial 
Mughal governor. His Persian-language travelogue contains nu- 
merous: Hindi words, and he may have learned Indian music as 
well.” 

Like the Mughal rulers themselves, Mahmud's family was origi- 
nally from Andijan, which may partiy account for the sympathetic 
treatment he later gives them when writing under the patronage 
of Nazr Muhammad.?* While in India Mahmud seems to have ben- 
efited from reading many history books, which later served him 
when writing his own monumental history, the Bahr al-asrär. 
This suggests that the libraries were better in India, and in any 
case, according to the Pakistani editors of Mahmud's first volume, 


32 Mutribi al-Asamm Samargandi, Khátirát-i Mutribi, ed. A. G. Mirzoev, Kar- 
achi, 1977, 26; Foltz, Conversations With Emperor Jahangir. A precedent 
for Mutribi's "quick kill” venture may be found in Mulla Ghurbati Bukhari, 
who came in Akbar's time and, “having been made jappy by the Emper- 
or's gifts, went back to Bukhara” (Tabagat-i Akbari, ii, 750-1). 

33 Riazul Islam, ed., Bahr al-asrir (travelogue portion), Karachi, 1980, 10. 

34 H. M. Said, S. M. Haq, and A. Z. Khan, eds., Bahr al-asrár, i, pt. 1, Karachi, 
1984, 16. 
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the study of history as a discipline was "more popular in the 
Mughal dominions than in his own land”.® 

Other major Central Asian historians of the 17th century also 
lived or spent time in Mughal India, including Muhammad Yusuf 
Munshi, who was the author of the Tazkira-i Muqim Khäni, and 
Mir Muhammad Salim, author of the Silsilat al-salätin, written 
in 1730-1.° The latter historian was an Uzbek born and raised 
in India, his family having relocated there from Central Asia. An- 
other Central Asian history written in India is the Türikh-i 
Oipchak Khéni, whose author was born into a family that had 
stayed on in Balkh after taking part in Shah Jahan's 1646-7 occu- 
pation. The author's father had been governor of Daragez in Balkh 
province under Subhan Quli Khan, but returned the family to In- 
dia in 1696 because of disagreements with the Balkh governor 
Mahmud Bey Ataliq.?" 

Perhaps the most significant literary figure among the Central 
Asian immigrant families in North India is the poet “Abd al-Qadir 
Bidel, whose lifetime (1644— 1721) spanned the long reign of Aur- 
angzeb and saw the beginning of the decline of Mughal power. 
The popularity and influence of Bidel's work endures to the pre- 


35 Said et al, Bahr al-asrdr, 21. 

36 Riazul Islam, Indo-Persian Relations, Tehran, 1970, 250. In Islam's words 
the Silsilat al-salätin (which he calls the Tawdrikh- -i badia) and the 
Tärikh-i Qipchag Khámi, the two major Central Asian histories of the 
l7th century which were composed in India, "are undoubtedly superior 
to those which were the work of Turani-based annalists" (Riazul Islam, 
“A History of Central Asia," Journal of Central Asia 19/2 (1990), 13-14), 
and joins the Uzbek scholar Nizamutdinov in praising the former work as 
the best history for 17th century Central Asia (yas G. Nizamutdinov, 
Ocherki istorii kul'turnykh sviaziei Sredniei Azii 1 Indii v XVI- nacha- 
lie XX vv., Tashkent, 1981, 18). Although Islam and Nizamutdinov both 
state that its author is unknown, the text identifies him as Hajji Mir Mu- 
hammad Salim (f. 3a, line 13), and while the title Tuwärikh-i badi'a ra'y 
Sháh Jahán imám is written on the first page, an internal reference 
(f. 3b, line 11) names the work Silsilat al-salätin, the name by which 
other scholars have referred to it. 

37 Türikh-i Qipchag Kháni, MS Institute of Oriental Studies, Uzbekistan 
Academy of Sciences 4468/1, ff. 123a — 124a. This particular copy is misti- 
tled Türikh-i Shaybäni Khan wa mwuamalát ba awläd-i Amir Timür. See 
also Sobranie vostochnykh rukopisei Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, ix, 
17; Iuri Bregel, Persidskaia Literatura, 3 vols., Moscow, 1972, i, 447; Buri 
Ahmedov, /storiko-geograficheskaia literatura Sredniei Azii XVI - XVIII 
vv. , Tashkent, 1985, 95-100; and Ph. D. dissertation by Enver Khurshid, 
Institute of Oriental Studies, Uzbekistan Academy of Sciences, 19D1. 
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sent day in Central Asia, and continues to be the subject of 
extensive study by contemporary Central Asian scholars. For ex- 
ample, a conference in honor of Bidel’s 350th birthday was held 
in Samarqand, Uzbekistan in January 1995.38 


Arts of the Book 


The knowledge of cultural history which we can gain from literary 
sources is supplemented by that to be found through the pictorial 
arts. Miniature paintings provide detailed historical records of ar- 
chitecture, textiles, jewelery and other handicrafts, tools and 
weapons, musical instruments and so on,” in addition to visual 
information about lifestyles, work techniques, ceremonial proto- 
col and such. 

The Safavid, Mughal and Bukhara styles of miniature painting 
evolved as distinct but interrelated schools, sharing certain Ti- 
murid roots and influencing each other mutually in varying de- 
grees. In particular, the Safavid school grew from the encounter 
of the Herat-based Timurid style, epitomized by the work of that 
most famous of all Persian painters, Bihzad, with the Tabriz-cen- 
tered tradition which the conquering Safavids inherited from their 
Turkmen predecessors.“ During the first half of the 16th century 


38 “Ba munosibati 350-solagii Mirzo Bedil,” Ovozi Samarkand, Jan. 25, 
1995. See also Shavkat Shukurov, “Pairavon va ikhlosmandoni Bedil dar 
Osioi Miona,” Ba’zi mas’alahoi an'ana va navovari dar adabioti tojik, 
Samarqand, 1993, 9-21; Idem, "Ustod S. Aini dar tadkiki osori Bedil,” 
Mas'alahoi filologiia va robitai adabi, Samargand, 1978, 19—40; M. Shu- 
kurov and J. Baqozoda, "Avvalin fikru mulohizahoi ustod dar borai Bedil,” 
Jashnomai Aini, iii, Dushanbe, 1966, 151-158; Sadruddin Aini, Mirzo 
Abdulgodir Bedil, Stalinabad, 1954; and O. Idrisii, “Mirzo Bedil hakkida” 
Shuro no. 2 (1912), 42—43. 

39 M. Ashrafi, "K izuchenyu material'noi kultury po dannym miniatury Mav- 
erannahr XV — XVI vv.," in Borbad and Cultural Traditions of Central Asi- 
atic Peoples: the History and the Present, Dushanbe, 1990, 86—8, 91. 

40 See M. B. Dickson and S. C. Welch, The Houghton Shahnameh, Cam- 
bridge MA, 1981, chapter one. It should be noted that the common prac- 
tice among art historians is to name artistic traditions after the rulers 
who patronized them, rather than after the artists themselves with whom 
those patrons may have had little or no prior ethnic and social connec- 
tions. Thus, when one refers to the "Turkmen school," for example, it 
should not be understood that the style in question has any inherent asso- 
ciation with the nomadic tribal organizations speaking the western Turkic 
dialect commonly referred to as “Turkmen.” The painting styles associ- 
ated with Tabriz, Shiraz, Herat, Bukhara, and elsewhere represent vari- 
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Safavid masters such as Dust Muhammad, ‘Abd al-Samad, Mir Mu- 
sawwir and Mir Sayyid ‘Ali all went to work for Mughal patrons 
in India. “Abd al-Samad and Mir Sayyid ‘Ali in particular are cred- 
ited with founding the Mughal school of painting under Akbar. 
Another major figure in Safavid painting, Shaikh-zada, went in- 
stead to Bukhara and brought Safavid influence to the local Uz- 
bek-sponsored tradition.* The Herat style thus traveled to Uzbek 
Central Asia by two paths, via Iran and also directly. Many 
Bukhara painters, in turn, later brought their techniques with 
them to India, thereby adding a Central Asian element to the Ira- 
nian-Rajput mixture already in place there. 

Although Mughal miniature painting is commonly thought of as 
a Synthesis between the formal delicacy of classical Persian paint- 
ing with the more lively, nature-infused local traditions of north- 
ern India, a subtle Central Asian component is attested to by tex- 
tual as well as visual evidence. ‘Abdullah Khan, for example, sent 
painters from Samarqand and Bukhara to work for Akbar. A 
clearly Bukhara-style painting of a musician couple is attributed 
by the art historian Stuart Cary Welch to the atelier of Humayun, 
largely on the basis of the distinctive way the turbans are tied. 
A Yusuf wa Zulaikha manuscript commissioned by Humayun’s 
brother Prince Kamran contains very similar illustrations, which 
may in fact be by the same hand, although the figures lack Mughal 


ants of an Iranian tradition of painting which dates to pre-Islamic times, 
although. this is not to downplay the continuous influx of influences rang- 
ing from Byzantine to Chinese. 

41 Beginning his career as an apprentice under Behzad at Herat and then 
(like his master) relocating to the Safavid court at Tabriz, before being 
invited to Bukhara by the Shibanid “Abd al-‘Aziz (Stuart Cary Welch, Jr, 
India, Art and Culture: 1300— 1900, New York, 1985, 210), Shaikh-zada 
formed a living link between the Timurid, Safavid, and Bukharan painting 
traditions. His works do not appear in any Safavid manuscript after the 
1527 Hafiz (now in the Fogg Museum), but are next seen in a 1537-8 
Hatifi manuscript done at Bukhara for ‘Abd al- Aziz. Welch's view is that 
he relocated to Central Asia "apparently because of a lack of appreciation 
at the Safavid court, where he could not keep up with the changing 
times.” (Dickson and Welch, Houghton Shahnameh, 39) 

42 According to Ashrafi, the Herat style first began to penetrate Transoxiana 
under “Ubaidallah Khan, leading to the evolution of a distinct Bukhara 
style in the 1540's (M. Ashrafi, “The School of Bukhara to c. 1550”, in 
Basil Gray, Arts of the Book in Central Asia, London, 1979, 260). 

43 Seménov, '"Kul'turno-polrticheskikh sviaziakh", 8. 
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turbans.44 These examples would suggest a Bukhara-trained 
painter working for Humayun. The miniatures of an Anwär-i Su- 
hail done for Akbar in 1571, though mainly in the Safavid style, 
include a few that Welch attributes to “an artist trained at Bukh- 
ara who had not adjusted his style to the Akbari synthesis". 49 
An illustrated Hamza-náma from the same period also contains, 
according to Milo Beach, "several scenes obviously painted by 
artists from Bukhara”.*® 

Beach considers the presence of Bukhara artists in India "a 
reference to Timur and to the Mughal inheritance of his artistic 
traditions". *" Yet the flat, heavily-stylized Bukhara paintings of the 
16th century are greatly exceeded by Safavid and Mughal minia- 
tures in sophistication and originality. Therefore, the demand 
for Central Asian painters at the Mughal court, where there was 
no lack of exceptional talent, is best explained in terms of the 
rulers’ nostalgic desire for things Central Asian. This hunger is 
reflected in the Mughal emperors’ demand and appreciation for 
works executed in Central Asia as well.*? 

The sources mention a number of Central Asian painters who 
wound up working in India, occasionally by quite circuitous 


44 Welch, India, 146. Again, Welch's use of the term "Uzbek" to denote the 

painting style of the Bukhara court is misleading in that it refers to the 

patrons rather than the artists, since the populations of Bukhara and Sa- 
margand were, as they remain today, largely Persian-speaking. (See note 

40.) 

Welch, India, 155. 

Milo C. Beach, Early Mughal Painting, Cambridge MA, 1987, 66. 

Beach, Eariy Mughal Painting, 72. 

“The Bukhara style can be defined in part by ‘Anushirvan Sends His Gene- 

rals to Battle the Turks’ ...the composition is flat and broken into clearly 

defined, self-contained, and often rectangular compartments. Patterns are 
intricate but not vivid; rugs, tile floors, and even pools of water (as here) 
are inevitably seen from a bird's eye view to enhance their ornamental 
strength. Unlike the Safavid style, the effect is usually static” (Beach, 

Early Mughal Painting, 66). For a discussion of later Central Asian paint- 

ing see O. F. Akimushkin and A. A. Ivanov, “O Maverannahrskoi shkole 

miniatiurnoi zhivopisi XVII v.," Narody Azll l Afriki (1966). 

40 A copy of Sa'di's Bustán done at Bukhara in the 1540's, now at the Fogg 
museum, bears an inscription in the hand of Jahangir who had obtained 
it for his private library. The manuscript contains three miniatures by 
Shaikh-zada, although the typically characteriess faces have been, in 
Welch’s words, “discreetly repainted in the Mughal mode, probably by 
Bishn Das” (Welch, India, 210 ). 
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routes. Mir Musawwir, who was originally from Termez on the 
banks of the Amu Darya (the Oxus river),?? is known as a Safavid 
painter who rose to fame under the patronage of Shah Tahmasp. 
When first asked by Humayun to come to India in 1544 he de- 
clined, leaving his son Mir Sayyid ‘Ali to go instead. However, 
later in life, when Tahmasp had begun to sour on painting, Mir 
Musawwir followed his son to the Mughal court and lived out his 
life there?! Aqa Riza may have come to Agra from Bukhara at 
around the same time.” 

Among those painters who moved directly from the Uzbek to 
the Mughal court was Muhammad Murad, a portrait painter born 
in Samargand who worked in Bukhara before being sent to Akbar 
by ‘Abdullah Khan. To him are attributed no less than 115 of the 
miniatures in a 1559 Shäh-näma now in Tashkent. Nizamutdinov 
pushes his arrival in India up to the 1620's, thereby leading one 
to conclude that Muhammad Murad may have returned to Central 
Asia in Akbar's time and come again to India during Jahangir's.?? 
Another such migrant artist is Muhammad Nadir Samarqandi." 
The wayfaring careers of such a diverse group of Muslim painters 
vividly illustrate the mobility of those exercising this profession 
within a very widely-flung geographical sphere, defined less by 
political frontiers than by social ones. 


i 


| 


50 According to the Nafá'is al-ma'áthirát, ff. 60b —61 a. 

51 Dickson and Welch, Houghton Shahnameh, 39. The painter Dust Muham- 
mad, a Safavid painter who traveled to India and then returned to Iran 
and wrote a treatise on painting and painters, describes Mir Musawwir’s 
work as "brilliant like ruby and lapis," metaphorically recalling the latter's 
Badakhshani origins. (Ibid., 87) 

52 Nizamutdinov, Ocherki. The Tüzuk-i Jahängiri edition of Rogers and 
Beveridgé says he was originally from Marv (ii, 20), while a manuscript 
version says he was from Herat. 

53 Semenov, "Kul'turno-politicheskikh sviaziakh", 8; Nizamutdinov, Ocherki, 

: 82. See also V.G. Dolinskaya, “Khudozhnik-miniatiurist Mukhammed 
Murad Samarkandi,” Izvestiia Akademii Nauk UzSSR 9 (1955), 54 

54 A.C. Castman, “Four Mughal Emperor Portraits in the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 15/2 (1956); T. V. Grek, 
“Indiiskie tminiattury XVI - XVIII vv.,” in L. T. Gyuzal'ian, ed., AUbom indi- 
iskikh i persidskikh miniatiurii XVI—XVIII vv., Moscow, 1962, 18-19. 
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Many religious figures from Central Asia were known to the 
Mughals and received warm welcomes when they turned up at 
the Mughal court. To a large extent this represents personal reli- 
gious ties which the Mughals had carried with them to India, yet 
in doing this they were merely adding their own connections to a 
network that had already long been in place. A number of “Bukh- 
aran sayyids (descendents of the Prophet), among whom Shaikh 
Farid was one of the better-known, had been in India for genera- 
tions. Throughout the Mughal period many sufi leaders in India 
retained followers in Central Asia, and vice versa. 

More specifically, the Mughal emperors considered themselves 
devotees of Central Asian Naqshbandi shaikhs, following in the 
steps of Babur, whose Muslim name (Zahir al-Din Muhammad) 
had been given him at birth by the politically powerful Khwaja 
‘Ubaidullah Ahrar (An exception to the rule was Akbar, whose 
first loyalty was to the Indian Chishti sect. Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan also occasionally extended patronage to the Chishtis, 
mainly perhaps because of the popular appeal of that order.) Ba- 
bur himself states in his memoirs that Transoxiana produced a 
greater number of "leaders of Islam" than anywhere else in the 
world.°” The connections which the Mughal emperors maintained 
with particular Nagshbandi shaikhs of Central Asia are discussed 
by me in another article.9? 

It wasn’t only Nagshbandis who sought and often attained 
Mughal favor, but also other religious figures who benefited from 
the inherited orthodox prestige of their part of the world, and 
from the Mughals’ preference for things Central Asian. One such 
individual was Qazi Abu’l Ma‘ali, a Hanafi theologian who was 
responsible for getting ‘Abdullah Khan to ban the study of logic 
and dialectics at Bukhara, and came to India in 1560. Bada’uni 
refers to him as “a master-builder in legal science, and a second 
glory of the Imams,” and boasts enthusiastically of having had the 


65 A'in-i Akbari, i, 413. 

56 Annette S. Bevendge, The Bäbur-ndma in English, London, 1921, xxviii. 

57 Thackston, Biburndma, 82. 

58 Richard Foltz, "The Central Asian Naqshbandi Connections of the Mughal 
Emperors,” Journal of Islamic Studies 7/2 (1996): 229-39. 
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opportunity to study briefly under him.™ Whether or not Abu’ 
Ma'ali remained in India is unclear, but it is unlikely that his con- 
servative religious slant would have found favor at Akbar's liberal 
court. 

In addition to those religious figures coming to India in search 
of patronage, there were others who merely passed through on 
their way:to Mecca. In one example, the Tüzuk-i Jahángiri men- 
tions an old mulla named Amiri, a former close servant of ‘Abdul- 
lah Khan, who stopped to pay homage to Jahangir and received 
so many gifts he was "unable to hold them" (az zabt-i dn Gjiz 
bid).© Another case is that of Mir Jalal al-Din, who visited Aur- 
angzeb on his way back from performing the hájj and received 
gifts and cash from the emperor.°! 

In Akbar’s time the Mughal reverence for men of religious learn- 
ing was tempered by the heterodox mood of the court, which 
many Muslim theologians found distasteful. Thus while Akbar en- 
tertained proponents of every philosophical bent in his Ibadat- 
khana discussions, (The Ibadat-khana was Akbar’s official forum 
where he listened to and arbitrated debates between leading theo- 
logians of; various religions, including Sunnism, Shi'ism, Hindu- 
ism, Jainism, and Roman Catholicism), he and his intimates (Abu) 
Faz] in particular) had no patience for overly literal-minded and 
dogmatic individuals. The millenarian reformer Ahmad Sirhindi, 
the most prominent student of the Central Asian Khwaja Bagibil- 
lah who had formally established the Nagshbandi order in India 
in the late; 16th century, became anathema to the court, and was 
finally imprisoned by Jahangir, ostensibly for insubordination. 
The orthodox-minded historian “Abd al-Qadir Bada'uni was disci- 
plined for his “narrow-mindedness” by being forced to translate 
the Hindu epic Mahabharata into Persian. 

Emperor Jahangir, despite apparently having made certain 
promises to Sirhindi and his associates early on, in the end proved 
no more dogmatic than his father. K. A. Nizami believes that Sir- 
hindi had actually been instrumental in bringing Jahangir to 


59 Muntakhab al-Tawérikh, il, 49 (text), 45 (translation). 

60 Tüzuk-i Jahängirt, ii, 30-1. 

61 Ma'áthirá Alamgiri, 272 (text), 167 (translation). 

62 Muntakhab al-Tawârikh, il, 320 (text), 329-30 (translation). The Persian 
title is Razm-ndma, or “Book of Battles.” 
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power, in the hope that he would reverse Akbar's “heretical” po- 
licies. The tide against religious conservatism only began to turn 
after the first decade of the reign of Shah Jahan, and was reversed 
finally under Aurangzeb who has gone down in history as either 
the savior of Muslim civilization in India or the destroyer of all 
hopes for ecumenical understanding, depending on one's point of 
view. 

A major figure in implementing Aurangzeb's reactionary reform 
was Mulla ‘Auz Wajih, a native of Akhsikat in the province of 
Samargand. While studying under Mir ‘Auz Tashkandi he was said 
to have surpassed all his classmates. He became a teacher at 
Balkh, then went to India during | the thirteenth year of Shah Ja- 
han’s reign and became the mufti (head theologian) of the royal 
camp. Referred to in the Ma’äthir-i ‘Alamgiri as "the leading 
theologian” (aswa-yi ‘ulema’) Mulla ‘Auz served as Aurangzeb's 
muhtasib (military censor — a new office) and “exerted himself 
far beyond any other holder of the post in putting down vices" 
(hamchó à hich kas bajidd wa kidd wa shiddat wa hiddat wa 
inhidäm-i abnia-yi fasq wa fajitr-i in khidmat sar anjém na- 
dáda-ast) and was “highly honored by the nobility” (nazd- så- 
hibän wa rutba sanjan magbül).* 


Astronomy and Mathematics 


It comes as no surprise that the so-called "Samargand school" 
of astronomy flourished under Mughal patronage in India. The 
tradition had its roots in the work of Timur's grandson Ulugh Beg, 
known for having built the observatory at Samargand and for his 
astronomical tables, the Zij-i Ulagh Beg, many copies of which 
have been found in India. A recension of Ulugh Beg's calendar, 
called the Tahsil-i zij-i Ulügh Beg, was prepared by Humayun's 
court astronomer Mulla Chand, who also calculated Akbar’s birth 
horoscope. Mulla Chand is also known for his treatise on astron- 
omy, Maqála dar ‘ilm-i nüjáüm. 


63 K. A. Nizami, "Naqshbandi Influence on Mughal Rulers and Politics," Is- 
lamic Culture 39 (1965), 47. 

64 Ma’äthir-i ‘Alamgiri, 156 (text), 96 (translation); John Richards, The 
Mughal Empire, Cambridge, 1983, 176. 
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Shah Jahan commissioned his court astronomer, Farid al-Din 
Dihlawi, to devise a new astronomical table in 1629, which was 
known as the Zij-i Shah Jahäni, based on Ulugh Beg's tables.© 
A number of Islamic works on astronomy were translated into 
Sanskrit during the 17th century as well, including Qushji's Risäla 
dar hay'at. Kamalakara’s Siddhäntatattvaviveka, furthermore, 
composed in 1658, shows clear influence from Ulugh Beg. Among 
the twenty cities for which it gives coordinates, only Samargand 
and Kabul are located outside India, and for the seven which also 
figure in Ulugh Beg's work the coordinates are identical. The San- 
skrit author also refers to a sine table by “Mirjolukabega” (Mirza 
Ulugh Beg).87 

Greek (Yunani) medicine made its way into the Mughal world 
from Central Asia just as Greek astronomy did, although less di- 
rectly, through Iran. The tradition of the 11th century Central 
Asian physician and philosopher Ibn Sina (Avicenna) took firm 
root in Iran through subsequent centuries, especially in Shiraz. 
Most of the important physicians in Mughal employ were from 
Shiraz or from northern Iran, but one notable exception is Khwaja 
Khawind Mahmud, a grandson of Khwaja ‘Ubaidullah Ahrar from 
Samarqand. Khwaja Khawind had learned medicine at Shiraz, be- 
fore coming to join Babur's court at Agra. A number of the de- 
scendants|of Khwaja Khawind's brother Khwaja Yusuf, who came 
to be known in India as the Sharifi family, were noted practi- 
tioners of yunani medicine in the 17th and 18th centuries & 


65 ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahauri, Pádsháh-Náma, ed. Kabir al-din and ‘Abd al- 
Rahim, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1923-48, i, 97-8, 286; Muhammad Salih Kambu 
Amal-i Sálih, ed. G. Yazdani, 3 vols., Calcutta, 1923-9, i, 361. 

66 David Pingree, “Indian Reception of Muslim Versions of Ptolemaic Astron- 
omy,” in F. Jamil Ragep and Sally P. Ragep, eds., Tradition, Transmission, 
Transformation, Leiden, 1996, 475. 

67 Idem., “Islamic Astronomy in Sanskrit,” Journal for the History of Arabic 
Science 2/2 (1978), 322. 

68 Hakeem Abdul Hameed, Exchanges Between India and Central Asia in 
the Field of Medicine, New Delhi, 1986, 39—41. 
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The Mughals, with their Central Asian tastes, retained their love 
for Central Asian music.® How similar Central Asian music was 
to that of Iran at that time is a problematic issue; the terminology 
was the same, but that in itself is inconclusive. It does seem, 
however, that Central Asian and Iranian music differed consider- 
ably from north Indian music by that point, even though the latter 
was considered to have evolved from the Iranian tradition and 
through the 14th century poet and musician Amir Khosrau in par- 
ticular. 

That Central Asians were interested in Indian music is evi- 
denced by a 17th century tract from Bukhara which compares 
the Central Asian magám system with that of the Indian raga.” 
Likewise, Akbar commissioned a Central Asian, Qasim b. Dust 
Bukhari, to write a treatise called Risäla dar Um-i musigi, 
which must have dealt with Central Asian music.” A later treatise 
written at Bukhara for Imam Quli Khan by his court musician 
Darwish ‘Ali, recounts the life of a celebrated 16th century 
Central Asian singer named Mawlana Qasim-i Qahi Samargandi, 
who was “rewarded” with a trip to India, “about whose climate 
he had heard so much.” On the way, Mawlana Qasim fell in love 
with Kabul, and stayed on there in the service of Humayun’s 
brother prince Kamran. Humayun, however, hearing of the sing- 
er's talents, sent for him, and overcoming Kamran’s protestations, 
enticed him to come to Lahore. Darwish ‘Ali also mentions a 
Central Asian dutar player, Yusuf Mawdudi, who went to serve 
Humayun.” 


69 Johanna Spector, “Musical Tradition and Innovation,” in E. Allworth, ed., 
Central Asia: A Century of Russian Rule, New York, 1967, 468-9. 

70 B. Naini, Zamzama-yi wahdat, MS IOSUAS 10226/II; see also A. B. Dju- 
maev, “Unikal’nyi istochnik po istorii Sredniaziatsko-indiskikh muzikalt- 
nykh sviaziei (Zamzama-yi Vahdat Naimi) XVI v.,” in Jz istorii kul- 
turnykh sviazei narodov Sredniei Azii i Indii, Tashkent, 1986, 115- 124. 

71 Spector, “Musical Tradition and Innovation”, 439. 

72 Semënov, Traktat po muzyke, 63. 
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The Mughal elite enjoyed birds, particularly hawks and pigeons. 
Central Asia, which was known throughout the Islamic world for 
it birds and bird-trainers, often provided the wealthier classes of 
Hindustan with both. The Ain-i Akbari, for example, states that 
Hajji “Ali Samarqandi’s pigeon stock was famous in India,” and 
names several Central Asian bird-keepers in Akbar’s service, in- 
cluding Abd al-Latif and Quli ‘Ali from Bukhara and Magsud and 
Masti from Samarqand,”4 Central Asians frequently sent pigeons 
and hawks as gifts to India. In 1638 Nazr Muhammad honored 
Shah Jahan by sending his huntmaster along with an official em- 
bassy.’® 

The Mughals also enjoyed watching wrestling matches, for 
which fighters were brought from Central Asia and elsewhere. 
Abu’l Fazl states that contests were held daily, and mentions the 
names of Central Asian wrestlers such as Sadiq Bukhari, Murad 
Turkestani, and Muhammad ‘Ali Turani.”6 





Architecture 


Perhaps the most visible legacy the Mughals left in India of their 
Central Asian roots is their buildings. Although Mughal architec- 
ture, which has become known as one of the world’s most re- 
markable ‘and distinctive styles, appears from its marble and 
sandstone building materials and its temple-like tower structures 
to be above all Indian, many of the general plans especially in 
mausoleums and gardens are based on Central Asian precedents. 

The tomb complex of Ulugh Beg and his son ‘Abd al-Razzaq at 
Ghazni in present-day Afghanistan, modeled on such buildings as 
the Tshrai-khdna (festival hall) at Samarqand, forms a link be- 
tween the Timurid architecture of Central Asia and that of India. 
(‘Abd al-Razzag’s dethronement soon after inheriting his father's 
lands formed the pretext for his first cousin Babur's invasion of 


73 Ain-i Akbari, 1, 301. 
74 Ain-i Akbari, i, 315. 
75 Shah Jahan- -nama, 244. 
76 Á'in-i Akbari, i, 253. 
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Kabul in 1504. Babur didn't re-instate ‘Abd al-Razzaq as ruler, but 
made him governor of Ghazni. Work was never completed on the 
tomb, which seems to have been begun only shortly before Ulugh 
Beg's death.) The vaulting system of both buildings is derived 
from that developed by an Iranian architect, Qawam al-Din Shir- 
azi, who worked for Timur's son Shah Rukh at Herat during the 
first half of the 15th century. Humayun's tomb at Delhi, the first 
major Timurid monument to be built in India, also reflects the 
layout of the Tshrat-khäna as well as the tomb of Khwaja Abu 
Nasr at Balkh."? 

Nothing illustrates our discussion of professional mobility bet- 
ter than the career of Mirak-i Sayyid Ghiyath, a noted landscape 
architect who gained renown under the Shibanids at Bukhara 
where he designed a garden for Muhammad Shah and possibly 
the Miri arab madrasa (seminary).” Born in Herat, Mirak 
served first the Timurids there, then the Uzbeks, then the Safav- 
ids, then the Uzbeks again, then the Mughals, and finally the Uz- 
beks once more. His contributions to Mughal India included work 
at Agra and at Dholpur.9?? 

Mirak's son Muhammad, who was born in Bukhara during the 
1540's, also came to India where he appears to have been commis- 
sioned by Akbar to design Humayun's tomb. M. E. Subtelny pro- 
vides evidence from Hasan Nisari's Muzakkir al-ahbáb to show 
that it was Muhammad, and not his father, who designed Humay- 
un's tomb.?! The diagonal passageways of Humayun's tomb are 
like those of the Mir-i ‘arab, leading Lisa Golombek to comment 
that "only a Bukharan architect of the 16th century could have 
built a “Timurid’ mausoleum for the Mughals."& 

According to A. H. Dani, the buland darwäza (high gate) at 
Akbar's Fatehpur Sikri was modelled on the entry gate of Timur's 


77 John Hoag, "The Tomb of Ulugh Beg and Abdu Razzaq at Ghazni, a Model 
for the Taj Mahal," Journal of the Society for Architectural Historians 
21/4 (1968), 236. 

Ibid., 241. 

Lisa Golombek, "From Tamerlane to Taj Mahal,” in Abbas Daneshvari, 
ed., Essays in Islamic Art and Architecture, Malibu CA, 1981, 48. 

M. E. Subtelny, "Mirak-i Sayyid Ghiyas and the Tumurid Tradition of Land- 
scape Architecture," Studia Iranica, 24/1 (1995), 34. 

Ibid., 31. 

Golombek, "From Tamerlane to Taj Mahal", 49. 
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Ak Saray palace at Shahr-i Sabz.9? The stylistic eclecticism of Akb- 
ar's tomb er represents that ruler's attempts to blend Timurid 
with 1 influences, yet according to the architectural historian 
John Hoag, it demonstrated a break “more apparent than real" 
with the Central Asian tradition of Humayun. In fact half a cen- 
tury later this evolution would come full circle, and be brought 
to its heights with the building at Agra of the world-re- 
knowned Taj Mahal. Although the Taj's architect was an Ottoman, 
Muhammad ‘Isa Effendi, the chief draftsman, Muhammad Sharif, 
was from) Samarqand, and the head sculptor, Ata Muhammad, 
from B = 


Conclusion 


The cul achievements which took place under Mughal rule 
in the 16th and 17th centuries were not an exclusively “Indian” 
phenomenon; rather, they were the result of a happy synthesis of 
elements from throughout the Asian lands where Persian-Islamic 
culture was dominant. The careers of emigrant poets, artists and 
musicians, the correspondence between literary men, the spread 
and M of .Nagshbandism, and physical evidence such as 
the development of Mughal architecture, all illustrate a remark- 
able mobility of individuals, styles and ideas within a very widely- 
flung geographical sphere. The boundaries of this world were de- 
fined not politically, but socially, and thus covered a much larger 
terrain than any one empire could lay claim to. 


83 A.H. D , New Light on Central Asia, Lahore, 1983, 40. 
84 Hoag, “The Tomb of Ulugh Beg”, 243. 
85 Nizamutdinov, Ocherki, 14. 
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Welche Wirklichkeit? — 
Der Schriftsteller Mähämmät BayraS und die 
. ujghurische Literatur 


von 
MICHAEL FRIEDERICH 
Bamberg 


Auch eine Karriere: geboren 1952 in einem Dorf bei Qara$ähär; 
Grundschule; Abbruch des Landwirtschaftstechnikums in Agsu; 
ebendort Schauspieler im Lokaltheater, LKW-Fernfahrer mit Er- 
fahrung auf der Route Xinjiang — Tibet; ab 1983 Redakteur bei der 
„Arbeiterzeitung“ in Ürüméi; die erste Veröffentlichung, 1980, eine 
Erzählung mit dem Titel ,,Sdpdas“ („Kampfgefährte“), wird in Xin- 
jiang mit einem ersten Preis für die Gattung Erzählung ausge- 
zeichnet; die Erzählungen „Savap“ („Die gute Tat“)! (1981) und 
„Adämlär“ (,Menschen^) (1983) werden ebenfalls prämiert; Mit- 
glied der chinesischen Schriftstellervereinigung; viele seiner 
Werke sind ins Chinesische übersetzt; seit August 1988 hauptbe- 
ruflicher Schriftsteller mit einem staatlich garantierten Einkom- 
men — die Rede ist von Mähämmät Bayra3. BayraS ist Prosa- 
schriftsteller. Bis zum Erscheinen desjenigen Werkes von ihm, das 
hier ausführlicher behandelt werden soll, hatte Bayra$ zwei 
Bände mit Erzählungen veröffentlichen können: Savap („Die gute 
Tat“) (Ürüm£i 1983) und Jadikar („Andenken“) (Ürüméi 1986). 
Weshalb ist Mähämmät BayraS erwähnenswert, was hebt ihn 
aus der Menge der ujghurischen Schriftsteller und dichtenden 


1 In dieser Erzählung geht es um eine von dem Helden vollbrachte gute 
Tat. Aus diesem Grund habe ich den Titel mit „Die gute Tat" übersetzt. 
Eine wortliche Übersetzung mit "Verdienst" erscheint mir wenig ange- 
bracht. 

2 Diese beiden Bünde enthalten nicht alle bis dahin publizierten Werke Ba- 
yra8s; etliche seiner Erzählungen wurden nicht aufgenommen und er- 
schienen nur in Literaturzeitschriften. 
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Ujghuren! heraus? Betrachtet man diejenigen seiner Werke, die 
mit Preisen ausgezeichnet wurden — und diese Werke gehóren 
ausnahmslos in die Anfangsphase seiner literarischen Tatigkeit — 
so findet| sich in ihnen wenig Herausragendes. Die Erzählung 
„Süpdas“ spielt in einem Milieu, das Bayras selbst sehr gut kennt, 
dem der Fernfahrer. Erzählt wird die Geschichte zweier LKW-Fah- 
rer auf dem langen Weg von Kaschgar nach Tibet, ihrer Gedanken, 
Hoffnungen und Wünsche. Es ist nicht hauptsächlich der Schnee- 
sturm, in. den sie geraten, der die Reise dem Scheitern nahe 
bringt, sondern vornehmlich die Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
den zwei Fahrern: blinder persónlicher Ehrgeiz steht gegen ver- 
antwortungsbewußtes Gemeinschaftsgefühl. Dieser scheinbar 
ausweglose Konflikt wird recht drastisch geschildert, aber am 
Ende trágt dann doch der kollektive Geist den Sieg davon. Soweit 
zur ersten und prämierten Erzählung Mähämmät Bayrašs. Sie 
würde eine gesonderte’ Behandlung des Autors nicht rechtferti- 
gen. 

Das erste Werk, mit dem BayraS kein Lob erntete, sondern viel- 
mehr auf ‘weitgehende und unverhohlene Ablehnung stief$, ist 
eine Novelle. Sie erschien in zwei Teilen um den J ahreswechsel 
1986/87 inider neu gegründeten, damals noch vierteljährigen Lite- 
raturzeitschrift Tapri Tay.? Diese erste Novelle Bayra$s trägt den 
Titel „Män ölgän adamnig garéugida qetip qalyan sürät“ („Ich 
bin das erstarrte Bild in der Pupille der Leiche“). Der Titel mutet 
merkwürdig an und die Handlung ist es allemal. „Ermittlung der 
Meister im Gewichtheben für das 1999 in Peking stattfindende 
landesweite Treffen der Schwerathleten“ steht auf der Einladung, 
die den Ich-Erzähler und Helden an den Ort des Geschehens 
bringt, an dem das folgende alptraumhafte Unheil seinen Anfang 
nimmt: eine große Halle, bis an den Rand gefüllt mit Menschen, 
in der Loge der Jury die Honoratioren der Stadt, alles alte Männer, 
die auf ihren Stühlen sitzen „wie schwarze Krähen, die sich nie- 
dergelassen haben.“ (TT 0. 1986. 2) Der erste Anwärter ist „ein 
Junger Mann, der, obwohl erst um die 30 Jahre alt, sich einen 
dichten Bart hat wachsen lassen. Auf dem kahlgeschorenen Kopf 


3 Tägri Tay. Probenummer (sinaq san). 1986. 1-27; 1. 1987. 19-41. Im 
folgenden wird Tüpri Tay abgekürzt mit TT, fur die Probenummer wird 
' „0“ gesetzt. 
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trägt er eine Sapaq doppa [eine weiße Kopfbedeckung, wie sie 
nur von sehr religiösen, meist älteren Männern getragen wird], 
deren ursprüngliche Farbe nicht mehr zu erkennen ist, seine drek- 
kigen, nackten Beine stecken in Galoschen, die auf Grund ihres 
Alters völlig unansehlich sind, die knarren, als wären sie nicht ein 
einziges Mal eingefettet worden, deren vertrocknete Spitzen nach 
oben ragen und deren Form in nichts heutigen Schuhen ähnelt.“ 
(ibid., 3) Obwohl er es nicht schafft, das Gewicht ganz zu heben, 
tobt'der Saal vor Begeisterung ünd der Schiedsrichter erklürt ihn 
zum Sieger. Auch die Honoratioren sind sichtlich zufrieden, sie 
Zeigen es, ,indem sie sich leidenschaftlich über ihre hervorstehen- 
den Báuche strichen.^ Was der Held so kommentiert: „Was für 
eine Überlegtheit, was für eine Erhabenheit! Große Männer haben 
eben eine große Art, ihre Gefühle auszudriicken!“ (ibid., 5) Der 
modern gekleidete Held, selbst ein bekannter Gewichtheber, ist 
über diesen Vorgang empórt, stürzt in die Mitte des Saals und hebt 
das Gewicht ohne Schwierigkeiten über den Kopf. Die Menge ist 
davon jedoch nicht begeistert; sie beschimpft ihn und ihm 
schwant, daf$ es gar nicht darum gegangen war, den Besten und 
Stärksten auszuwählen, sondern den Nationalsten, den, „der in 
seinem ganzen Äußeren und Gebaren das älteste Erscheinungs- 
bild der Nation bewahrt hat.“ (ibid., 7) Dem Leser ist an dieser 
Stelle schon klar, um was es geht: eine Abrechnung mit kultureller 
Rückständigkeit, dummem, jeglicher Grundlage entbehrenden 
 Nationalstolz und, was damit meist einhergeht, mit religiósem 
Aberglauben und Fanatismus. Der Held der Novelle, Verkórpe- 
rung des neuen, nach zeitgenóssischem und zeitgemäßem Wissen 
strebenden Menschen, für den Nationalbewußtsein und Religiosi- 
tat nicht gleichbedeutend sind mit Fanatismus und Aberglaube — 
er Steht den weiteren Personifizierungen und Erscheinungsfor- 
men der „alten Welt" meist alleine und ohnmächtig gegenüber: 
Musiker und Tànzer tauchen auf, die mit ihren Tónen und Bewe- 
gungen einer schon längst vergangen geglaubten Zeit entsprungen 
zu sein scheinen, Sufis, Derwische und tibetische Lamas erschei- 
nen — sie sind die wahren Heroen der Menge. Der Held betrachtet 
diese Erscheinungen und erkennt sie wieder: die drei als tibeti- 
sche Lamas auftretenden Personen sind Figuren aus Bayra$s frü- 
heren Erzählungen. Sie sind eigentlich ujghurische Sufis. Die als 
Derwische auftretenden Personen sind drei wieder zu Leben er- 
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wachte Statuen daoistischer Priester aus der Provinz Shandung. 
Die drei „Pseudolamasufis“ erkennen ihren literarischen ,Schóp- 
fer" BayraS wieder und hetzen die Menge auf ihn. Dem Helden 
und Ich-Erzáhler bleibt nichts anderes als die Flucht. Es ist 
Abend. Er gerát in einen Zug ganz in weiß gekleideter Menschen, 
‚die rückwärtsgehend voranstampfen. Die Erwähnung weiß ge- 
kleideter ‘Menschen läßt den Leser unwillkürlich an eine Trauer- 
gemeinde, an einen Leichenzug denken. Plötzlich Gedränge und 
Gestoße, der Zug stoppt. Im Licht gleißender Straßenlaternen 
steht ein junges Mädchen und versperrt den Weg, aus überdimen- 
sionalen Lautsprechern tönt das Lied, das sie singt: eine naturwis- 
senschaftliche Abhandlung. Die Menschenmasse gerät in Zorn, 
ihre Wut kocht über, sie zerschlagen die Lautsprecher, bespucken 
das Mädchen, stoßen sie zur Seite. Die elektrischen Lampen zer- 
schlagen sie nicht, weil sie sich vor ihnen fürchten: „Wer immer 
diese Lampen berührt, wird von ihren Feuerzähnen gebissen wer- 
den und sich sofort zu Asche verwandeln.“ (ibid., 19/20) Der Zug 
zieht weiter, das Mädchen bleibt zurück, lacht wie verrückt und 
weint. „Ihr Lachen und Weinen war furchteinflößend wie das Heu- 
len eines: Wolfs und erschütternd wie die Klage um jemandes 
Tod." (ibid., 20) Die Menschenmenge gelangt zu einer riesigen 
Friedhofsanlage. Im Inneren der Anlage, die mit sich stoßenden 
und beschimpfenden Menschen gefüllt ist, kasteien sich drei Mán- 
ner, von der Menge bewundert und angehimmelt. Es sind — man 
errát es unschwer — die drei zuvor noch als tibetische Lamas 
verkleideten Sufis, denen sich der Held schon entronnen glaubte. 
Der Held zieht sich zurück und vernimmt plótzlich aus einem 
Grab unverständliche Stimmen. Er horcht angestrengt und es ge- 
lingt ihm die altertümliche Sprache zu verstehen. Es sind die 
Stimmen zweier vor 900 Jahren in Kaschgarien gestorbener Sufis, 
die sich tiber ihre Zeit, die Vergangenheit, und die heutige Zeit, 
die Gegenwart, unterhalten. Beide sind erstaunt über die Unbe- 
lehrbarkeit der Menschen. Ideen, die sie zu ihren Lebzeiten propa- 
gierten und mit denen sie sich schon damals im Volk nicht durch- 
setzen konnten, erlebten nun eine Wiedergeburt: 
l 


alez] 900 Jahre nachdem ich gestorben bin, werden in diesem 
Land die moralischen Werte des wahren Islam wieder verdreht, 
werden wieder Menschen im Dunst und Gestank des Sufitums 
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von Derwischen und Scheinheiligen vergiftet, eignen sich diese 
Menschen (noch immer) weder Wissen noch Technik an, benut- 
zen sie den Verstand, den Gott ihnen gegeben hat, nicht wie 
andere Vólker, trachten nicht danach, ihr Volk weiter zu brin- 
gen als andere Völker, kümmern sich nicht darum, Gottes Wohl- 
wollen zu erlangen, sind jetzt, obwohl sie ein Volk mit einer 
blühenden Geschichte sind, auf allen Gebieten rückständig, 
entfernen sich immer mehr von den Angelegenheiten und An- 
forderungen der Zeit, in der sie leben, und wissen die Freuden 
des Lebens, die Gott ihnen zuteil hat werden lassen, nicht zu 
schätzen. ,* 


Und weiter: „Weil die Gläubigen in diesem Land nicht nur völlig 
unbedarft sind, was Wissen und Technik angeht, sondern weil sie 
darüber hinaus auch völlig unwissend sind, was die wahren Fun- 
damente des Islam angeht, erkennen sie nicht einmal, daß sie 
Feinden des Glaubens [...] in die Falle gegangen sind und sich 
selbst dabei schädigen. Ist das nicht zum Lachen?!“ (ibid., 23). 
Zurück in der Friedhofsrealität, wo bläulicher Rauch von Fackeln 
und Öllampen zwischen den Resten der alten Anlage schlingert 
und Flammen im Wind unruhig flackern, ist man inzwischen zum 
Bittgebet für die Seelen verstorbener Sufis, in deren Reihe als 
letzter Ap’aq Xoga genannt wird, übergegangen: „Ihr Geist wird 
euch diese sündhafte Welt in der wir leben, vergessen machen!“ 
(ibid.). Einer der drei scheinheiligen Sufis läuft mit einem Spen- 
densack durch die Menge und ruft: „Gott ist der Helfer! Spendet 
reichlich! Muslime, haltet nicht an dieser Welt fest!“ (ibid., 24) 
Der Sack wird im Handumdrehen voll und quillt über vor Geld. 
Plötzlich bricht das Unheil los. Eine Menge ganz in schwarz ge- 
kleideter Menschen erscheint im Hintergrund und wirft sich haß- 
erfüllt und schreiend auf die Weißgekleideten. Dem historisch 
vorgebildeten Leser wird sofort klar, daß hier auf die Auseinan- 
dersetzungen und Kämpfe Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts zwischen 
Agtayliglar, deren Anführer Ap'aq Xoga (gestorben ca. 1693/4) 
war, und Qaratayliqlar angespielt wird — eine Epoche der Ge- 
schichte Xinjiangs, die von ujghurischen Autoren als eine der 


4 TT 1. 1987. 22. 
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schwärzesten dargestellt wird. Der Kampf auf dem Friedhof 
nimmt immer infernialischere Züge an, ,die bestialisierten Men- 
schen waren dabei, die letzten Spuren von Menschlichkeit in ih- 
rem Wesen auszulóschen." (ibid., 26) Die Luft ist erfüllt mit dem 
Rócheln und Stóhnen Verwundeter und den Schreien der noch 
Lebenden; die Anführer brüllen ihren Gefolgsleuten zu: ,Den 
Überlebenden den Sieg, den Toten das Paradies!" (ibid.) Alles ist 
getränkt mit dem Blut abgetrennter Körperteile und übersät mit 
abgeschlagenen Kópfen, die nichts desto trotz weiter dabei sind, 
Sich untereinander noch weiter zu massakrieren. Der einsame 
Held enflieht dieser weltlichen Hólle, rennt, vom gesehenen 
Grauen betáubt, weg und kommt erst wieder zu sich, als seine 
Füße von kühlem Wasser umspült werden. Er ist am Ufer des 
chinesischen Meeres angelangt. Obwohl ihn der Anblick des Mee- 
res befreit, verspürt er doch in seinem tiefsten Inneren ein Gefühl 
der Unsicherheit und Ungewifheit: ,Es war das Gefühl, das für 
den Menschen schlimmer noch als alle Qualen ist, das Gefühl der 
Einsamkeit, das Gefühl, das sich einstellt zwischen Abschied und 
Wiedersehen, zwischen Verlust und Wiederfinden.“ (ibid., 35). La- 
chen reißt ihn aus seiner Bekümmerung, er ist nicht alleine hier. 
Auf einem Felsen am Wasser sitzen drei Junge Männer und ein 
kleiner Junge. Es sind Ujghuren. Sie heißen ihn ohne übertriebene 
Hóflichkeit willkommen. Am Horizont erscheint ein kleines Boot 
gefolgt von einem Floß, elektronisch gesteuert von einem schó- 
nen Madchen, das trotz seiner Jugend schon eine weltbekannte 
Wisenschaftlerin ist. Die Männer und das Kind steigen in das 
Boot, verschwinden, urid wieder ist der Held allein. Da ereignet 
sich etwas ganz und gar Merkwiirdiges: obwohl es erst Mittag ist, 
wird es dunkel. Und nicht nur das, die Dunkelheit breitet sich von 
Westen nach Osten aus. Bestürzung überkommt den Helden bis 
er sich daran erinnert, in seiner Kindheit in einem Buch genau 
diese Erscheinung beschrieben gesehen zu haben. Der Titel dieses 
Buches war Dunjanig jegilini&i („Die Erneuerung der Welt". 
Im Buch wurde diese Erscheinung erklürt als der Umschwung 


5 Vgl hierzu bspw. den langen Artikel „Öahalät pirliri Singapda“ („Die 
Führer der Ignoranz in Xinjiang“) von Nizamidin Hüsäjin, in: Sinjag mä- 
dánijiti (Ürümči). 3-6. 1987; vor allem 4. 18—29 und 5.3439. 

6 Im Text (TT 1. 1987. 39) steht „jepinili$i“. Es ist offensichtlich, daß es sich 
bei dieser Schreibung um einen Druckfehler handelt. 
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von einer unwissenden zu einer wissenden Welt. So schnell wie 
die Sonne untergegangen ist, geht sie auch wieder auf, wandert 
von Osten nach Westen, nach der Heimat des Helden und Ich- 
Erzáhlers, der Heimat Bayra$s. „Der Abstand zwischen Sonne und 
Erde nahm immer mehr ab, Sonne und Erde näherten sich einan- 
der wie zwei Verliebte, die Jahre der Trennung, der Sehnsucht 
und des Verlangens durchstanden haben und nun, um sich voller 
Freude zu treffen und zu umarmen, aufeinander zulaufen.“ (ibid., 
40) Soweit zum Inhalt der ersten Novelle Mähämmät Bayrass. 

Der chinesische Schriftsteller Bao Qang hatte am 25. Oktober 
1987 in einem Interview mit der Zeitung „Schriftstellerleben“ er- 
klärt: ,[Unsere Schriftsteller] müf$en die dunklen Seiten unseres 
Lebens und alle Arten von Passivität beherzt anprangern und of- 
fenlegen, [...].“7 

BayraS hat diese Aufforderung in seiner hier vorgestellten No- 
velle ernst genommen; er hat dunkle Seiten aufgezeigt, hat be- 
herzt und in plastischen Bildern angeprangert. Weshalb erregte 
dieses Werk dennoch den Widerspruch von weiten Teilen sowohl 
der óffentlichen, als auch der literarischen Meinung? Weshalb 
wurde dieses Werk sowohl in seinem Inhalt als auch in seiner 
Form zu einem Angriffspunkt der Kritik? Diese Frage zu stellen, 
heißt, die eingestandenermaßen unerquickliche Frage nach der 
Realität und dem Typischen zu stellen. Was hat Bayra$ getan? Er 
hat 1987, in einer Zeit, als überall in der gesamten Volksrepublik 
stándig von Reform, vom ,neuen Geist“ einer ,neuen Epoche" die 
Rede war und wahrscheinlich nicht nur die Partei hoffnungsvoll 
nach vorne blickte, den Geist einer scheinbar vergangenen Epo- 
che geschildert. Aber er hat diesen Geist nicht einer vergangenen 
Epoche zugeordnet, sondern ihn in eine phantastische Zukunft 
verlegt und somit zeitlos und damit eben auch aktuell gemacht. 
Die Vertreter der ,Ungeistigkeit" sind eindeutig in der Überzahl, 
die Unbelehrbaren sind eben nicht nur vereinzelte Ewig-Gestrige, 
sie sind die Masse, sie sind das Volk. Bayra$, der Ich-Erzähler und 
Held steht ihnen machtlos gegenüber, kann sie nicht aufhalten, 
geschweige denn ändern, sondern sich ihnen nur durch Flucht 


7 Das Gesprách mit Bao Qang wurde in ujghurischer Übersetzung unter der 
Überschrift „Islahat, ečivetiš và ddübijat" („Reform, Öffnung und Litera- 
tur^) in der in Ürüméi erscheinenden Literaturzeitschrift Tarim (1. 1988. 
139—142) veröffentlicht. Hier: 141/2. 
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entziehen. Bayrass ujghurische Realität ist beherrscht von Fana- 
tismus und Ignoranz. Negative Aspekte des ujghurischen geisti- 
gen — man sollte wohl besser sagen „ungeistigen“ — Lebens über- 
wiegen deutlich. Die positive ,Gegenwelt", die Welt des techni- 
schen Fortschritts und der Aufgeklärtheit, verblaßt demgegen- 
über. Sie!füllt quantitativ nicht ins Gewicht und wird außerdem 
schlecht und ohne echte Überzeugung geschildert. Das glückliche 
Ende mag unter Umständen die ehrliche Hoffnung des Autors 
wiedergeben, ist aber nichts desto weniger unglaubhaft. Es ist zu 
schön, um wahr zu sein — und vielleicht lag dem Autor ja auch 
daran, mit diesem überzogenen und lächerlich pathetischen 
happy-end zu zeigen, daß es gar nicht wahr sein kann! 

Die Kritik Bayra3s an der ujghurischen Gesellschaft wird um so 
realistischer und glaubwürdiger, als er seinen Negativcharakteren 
keine politischen An- und Absichten unterstellt. Er behandelt 
nicht Probleme des sich politisch äußernden religiösen oder na- 
tionalen Fanatismus von Minderheiten und Randgruppen in einer 
modernen Gesellschaft. Bayraás Thema ist das ujghurische Volk. 
Er stellt eine Realität dar, die es in den Augen der Kommunisti- 
schen Partei und ihrer Funktionäre nicht mehr gibt, weil es sie 
nicht mehr geben darf. Sollte seine Darstellung realistisch sein — 
und sie kommt mir nicht sehr überspitzt vor — wären die Erfolge, 
die das kommunistische China für seine Nationalitátenpolitik oft 
und gerne in Anspruch nimmt, als leere Behauptungen und Wort- 
hülsen entlarvt. 

Die offizielle Kritik tat sich schwer mil diesem Werk, war es 
doch meines Wissens das erste Mal, daf$ ein ujghurischer Autor 
eine, oder vielleicht besser, seine persónliche Abrechnung mit 
dem Volk, aus dem er selbst stammt, machte und es in seiner 
Gesamtheit der Rückständigkeit bezichtigte. Das war nicht Natio- 
nalismus und auch nicht Anti-Nationalismus. Da der Autor Mä- 
hämmät Bayra$ selbst Ujghure ist, konnte ihm auch nicht der Vor- 
wurf gemacht werden, er diskriminiere eine andere Nationalitat 
zugunsten! seiner eigenen. Was er betreibe, so die Vorwürfe, sei 
„Verdrehung der Realität“, „Verallgemeinerung von Einzelerschei- 
nungen“ und „Schwarzmalerei“, sei „nationaler Nihilismus“. Daß 
Bayra$ mit seiner Kritik nicht ganz falsch gelegen haben konnte, 
zeigt sich in einem weiteren Schlagwort, mit dem ihn vor allem 
national gesinnte Ujghuren bedachten: „N estbeschmutzer". An- 
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fang 1990, etwa drei Jahre nachdem Bayrass Novelle erschienen 
war, war das politische und damit auch das kulturelle Klima in 
ganz China wieder merklich frostiger geworden. In Xinjiang war 
es aufserdem zu Ereignissen gekommen, die die Parteiführung be- 
unruhigen mußten: Studentendemonstrationen am 15. Juni 1988 
in Uriiméi, gewalttütige Demonstrationen radikaler ujghurischer 
Muslime und Nationalisten am 19. Mai 1989 auf dem „Platz des 
Volkes“ in Ürümci, die Unruhen Anfang April 1990 in Agtoo und 
Kaschgar. Es war nicht mehr möglich, nationale Probleme in Xin- 
jiang durch Stillschweigen ungeschehen zu machen. Im Bewußt- 
sein dieser Probleme machte der ujghurische Schriftsteller Qàj- 
jum Turdi im April 1990 unmißverständlich klar, um was es bei 
der Darstellung von Nationalitäten zu gehen hat: „Ein Schriftstel- 
ler, der ein ,Ingenieur der menschlichen Seele' ist, muf$ in unse- 
rem multinationalen Staat — [...] — die Schónheiten, die progres- 
siven, aktiven und lebensbejahenden Seiten der Nationalitat, über 
die er schreiben will, mit überschäumendem Eifer darstellen und 
loben.“ Und genau das hatte, wie gezeigt, BayraS nicht getan. 

Es gab jedoch nicht nur Kritik an Bayras. Vor allem unter ujghu- 
rischen Studenten und Studentinnen gab es viele, die Bayrass 
Sichtweise und Kritik zutreffend fanden und ihm in seiner Ein- 
schätzung zustimmten. Für den 16. April 1988 hatten Studenten 
der Literaturfakultät der Universität in Ürümči Bayra$ zu einem 
Vortrag über sein eigenes literarisches Schaffen und über Litera- 
tur im allgemeinen eingeladen. Die Universitàt verweigerte jedoch 
ihre Zustimmung, so daß der Vortrag an einem anderen Ort statt- 
finden mute. Auf der Basis dieses Vortrags entstand der Artikel 
„Jemi dävr dddbijatimiznin on jili và män“ („Zehn Jahre unserer 
neuen Literatur und Ich^,? von dem unten noch die Rede sein 
wird. Die Novelle „Män ölgän adümniy qaréuqida qetip qalyan 
sürdt" stellt, wie ich meine, einen ersten Höhepunkt, unzweifel- 
bar aber einen Wendepunkt im Schaffen Mähämmät Bayrass dar. 
Rekapitulieren wir: die Erzählungen, die Bayraš bis zu dieser No- 
velle veróffentlichte, unterschieden sich nur wenig von anderen 
Werken der ujghurischen Literatur. Sie zeigten, ohne vom kanoni- 
sierten Schema des sozialistischen Realismus abzuweichen, Span- 


8 Tarim 5. 1990. 40. 
9 Erschienen in Tarim 2. 1989. 106—128. 
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nungen und Widerspriiche zwischen der Gesellschaft und Indivi- 
duen auf und lésten sie. Es war zwar keine, um einen Ausdruck 
Theodor Adornos zu verwenden, „boy meets tractor-Literatur"!, 
hatte jedoch wie diese stets ein happy-end. Der Realismus dieser 
frühen Erzählungen Bayra$s war ein sozialistischer. Mit der hier 
vorgestellten Novelle rückt Bayra$ erstmals von der sozialisti- 
schen Sicht- und Darstellungsweise der Realität ab. Er betrachtet 
die Realität kritisch, ist sich dabei aber immer noch sicher, was 
gut und was schlecht ist. Auch wenn seine Sichtweise nicht die 
offizielle ist, so fühlt er sich doch noch ganz offensichtlich einem 
gesellschaftlichen Auftrag verpflichtet. Literatur ist für ihn weiter- 
hin ein Mittel zur Gesellschaftskritik. Er deckt auf, klagt an und 
bezieht klar Stellung. 

Mit dem oben schon kurz erwähnten Aufsatz „Jem dàvr ädäbi- 
Jatimiznig on jili và män“ beweist BayraS, daß er sich von der 
Kritik nicht in die Defensive hat drängen lassen. Schon im Titel 
klingt Selbstbewußtsein an. Bayra$ versucht hier, sein Verständ- 
nis von Literatur darzulegen und die Veränderungen dieses Ver- 
ständnisses zu beschreiben. Unüberhörbar in seinen Äußerungen 
ist, daß es sich um seine ganz persönliche Sichtweise handelt. 
Er betritt damit in zweierlei Hinsicht Neuland. Erstens: fast alle 
ujghurischen Schriftsteller halten sich mit Aussagen zu Literatur 
zurück. Eine echte, nicht von politisch-ideologischen Prämissen 
vorherbestimmte und von Literaten selbst geführte Diskussion 
um und über Literatur findet in ujghurischen Zeitschriften und 
Zeitungen;so gut wie nicht statt. Die ganz überwiegende Zahl der 
zu Kultur und Literatur erscheinenden Artikel haben als Verfasser 
Politiker und/oder Literaturfunktionäre. Viele dieser Artikel, und 
so gut wie alle grundsátzlichen, sind darüber hinaus Übersetzun- 


10 Adorno, Theodor W.: „Erpreßte Versóhnung — Zu Georg Lukács: ,Wider 
den mißverstandenen Realismus‘, in. ibid.: Noten zur Literatur I1, Frank- 
furt/M. 1979, 182. Der von Adorno verwendete Ausdruck ,boy meets trac- 
tor-Literatur" ist eine offensichtliche Anspielung auf die Anschuldigung, 
die von Seiten sozialistisch-realistischer Kritiker der westlichen, bour- 
geoisen Literatur immer wieder gemacht wurde, daf$ sie n&mlich eine bog 
meets giri-Literatur sei und sich nur mit „sentimental slush“ abgebe. VgL: 
Ci Ci-tip [Chen Qi-dong]: „Hazirqi ädibijat-sän’at išliri toyrisida bizi pi- 
kirlirimiz“, in: Singag ddibijat-sán'iti (Ürümti) 5. 1957. 43 ff. Der Artikel 
erschien; erstmals in Renmin Ribao, 7. 1. 1957; Englisch in: Chinese Lite- 
rature (Peking) 3. 1957. 196 ff. 
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gen aus dem Chinesischen. Weitergehende Fragen nach dem We- 
sen von Literatur werden nicht gestellt; die Literaturkritik bleibt 
fast durchweg auf die Besprechung und Erórterung eines konkre- 
ten, einzelnen Werkes beschrünkt. Aus diesen Gründen fallt es 
schwer zu sagen, ob ujghurische Schriftsteller überhaupt eine 
Meinung über Literatur haben. Wenn Autoren mit grundsätzlichen 
Aussagen über Literatur und Kunst an die Offentlichkeit treten, 
so sind es durchwegs ältere, zu Vor- und Leitbildern (pisgädäm) 
gekürte Schriftsteller. Ihre Äußerungen unterscheiden sich von 
den Überlegungen Bayra$s auch darin wesentlich, daß sie jegli- 
cher persönlichen Färbung, jeglicher persönlichen Betroffenheit 
entbehren. Sie sind eine Ansammlung von Parteitagsredenzitaten, 
ergänzt durch eine Umschreibung in eigenen Worten. Selbst wenn 
diese offizielle Sichtweise von Literatur und Kunst auch die auf- 
richtige Meinung des betreffenden Autors ist, so kann doch nur 
schwerlich von einer persönlichen Meinung gesprochen werden. 
Aus derartigen Aufsätzen und Verlautbarungen ist keinerlei per- 
sönliche Anteilnahme des Verfassers zu bemerken, alles ist 
scheinbar völlig wissenschaftlich, nüchtern, objektiv — und damit 
leblos und flach. Und genau das ist der zweite Bereich des Neu- 
lands, das Bayra$ unter seinen Pflug genommen hat. Aus seinem 
Artikel wird klar, daß er ein Betroffener und Beteiligter ist. Er 
fordert für sich das Recht auf eigene Gedanken und umfassende 
Information, die die Grundlage für eben diese Gedanken sein soll 
und muß. 

Breiten Raum nimmt in BayraS Ausführungen die Realismus- 
Frage ein. Seine Überlegungen hierzu sind für die ujghurische Li- 
teratur ein Novum. Ich möchte deshalb an dieser Stelle einen län- 
geren Auszug aus seinem genannten Artikel zitieren: 


„Realismus verstand ich (früher) als etwas, das die Realität 
wahrheitsgetreu widergibt, d.h., die typischen Handlungen typi- 
scher Personen unter typischen Bedingungen wahrheitsgetreu 
widergibt. Bei der Beschreibung der Personen erschien es mir 
als unerläßlich, daß die Klassengrenzen klar sind, daß sich 
Schönes deutlich von Häßlichem unterscheidet und daß offen- 
sichtlich ist, was gut und was böse ist. Ich bemühte mich Perso- 
nen zu schaffen, die den politischen Kategorien des Guten und 
des Schlechten entsprachen. Diese meine Ansicht und mein Be- 
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mühen waren das Resultat einer bei uns lange propagierten, 
falschen Einstellung.zu Realismus. Diese falsche Einstellung 
beruhte auf unserer unseligen Einstellung, daß wir Realismus 
nur als' philosophische Widerspiegelungstheorie betrachteten 
und somit auf eine Ebene mit den politischen Kategorien ,revo- 
lutionür" und „progressiv“ stellten; sie beruhte darauf, daß wir 
Realismus nicht als eine Art von literarischer Ausdrucksformen 
betrachteten, sondern ihn zu einer Waffe machten, die in litera- 
rischer Form Gesellschaftspolitik betreibt, beruhte darauf, daß 
wir den vielschichtigen und vielseitigen Charakter der Men- 
schen nicht anerkannten, sondern vielmehr hohle Puppen schu- 
fen, die nur unseren eigenen Vorstellungen entsprachen; sie be- 
ruhte darauf, daß.wir die verzwickten und ewigen Beziehungen, 
die zwischen Mensch und Mensch, Mensch und Gesellschaft, 
Menschiund Natur bestehen, da& wir die die geheimnisvollen 
Weisheiten um das Leben des Menschen und seines Geistes 
nicht anerkannten und verstanden, beruhte darauf, daß wir den 
Menschen als vóllig dumm ansahen — diese unsere unselige 
Einstellung beruhte, kurz gesagt, auf unserer großspurigen und 
dummen Verdrehung der Gesetze der Kunst!^!! 


BayraS bleibt jedoch nicht bei einer Kritik des Bestehenden ste- 
hen. Er hat nicht nur eine Meinung dazu, was Realismus nicht 
sein darf, sondern auch dazu, was Realismus sein soll. Um was 


es Realismus vorrangig zu gehen hat, faßt er in folgende Worte: 


„Der Realismus [...] nimmt in sich eine geheimnisvolle Welt und 
vielschichtige Charaktere auf. Er hat als Thema den Menschen. 
Das Ergriffensein und Zittern des Menschen, der innerhalb ei- 
ner Minute verschiedene Male stirbt und wiederaufersteht, des 
Menschen, der am Rand von Zeit und Unendlichkeit steht, der 
sich am Schnittpunkt von Leben und Tod befindet, der auf der 
Stufe steht, wo sich gut und schlecht ineinander verschlungen 
haben, des Menschen, der zwischen Geschichte und Zukunft 
steht, zwischen Heldenhaftigkeit und Angst, der an dem Punkt 
sich befindet, wo Schönheit und Häßlichkeit sich treffen. Rea- 
lismus hat zum Thema die Innenwelt (rohij aläm) eines Men- 
schen aus Fleisch und Blut.“ 


11 Tarim 2. 1989. 115/6. 
12 ibid., 116/117. 
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Die Aussage ist klar: Bayraš wendet sich gegen eine Literatur, die 
immer und nur Erfüllungsgehilfe der Politik ist, die; da sie keinen 
Sinn in sich selbst hat, immer leer wirken muß, die schon deshalb 
keine progressive, keine fortschrittliche Literatur sein kann, weil 
sie immer hinter der Politik herzulaufen hat. Es scheint, als: ob 
sich viele ujghurische Schriftsteller nach wie vor an die Losung 
hielten, die die Singan geziti vor mehr als 30 Jahren, zur Zeit des 
„Großen-Sprung-Vorwärts“, ausgegeben hatte: „Laßt uns helden- 
haft hinter der Partei vorwértsschreiten!*” 

Mit dem bisher Gesagten habe ich versucht, die Auseinander- 
setzungen um den Inhalt der Novelle „Män ölgän adümnir qarcu- 
qida qetip qalyan sürät“ vorzustellen. Zu der Kritik am Inhalt der 
Novelle gesellt sich aber noch ein zweiter Aspekt, an dem sich 
die Kritik entzündete: die Form, die Verwendung von Sprache. 
Schon der Titel läßt aufhorchen und stiftet nicht geringe Verwir- 
rung — er ist von provozierender Unverstindlichkeit und Undeut- 
barkeit. Bayraš benutzt bewußt Ausdrücke und Bilder, die von 
der in der ujghurischen Literatur verwendeten herkómmlichen 
Metaphorik abweichen. Er vergleicht bisher Unverglichenes, ver- 
gleicht Dinge und Erscheinungen, die, jedes einzelne für sich al- 
lein genommen, keinerlei Erstaunen hervorrufen würde, die aber 
in ihrer Zusammenstellung befremdlich erscheinen. So vergleicht 
er, um nur zwei Beispiele zu nennen, den Bauch eines dicken 
Mannes, der über die Hose hängt, mit einem über den Rand der 
Schüssel gegangenen Teig (TT 0. 1986. 9), vergleicht eine Musik, 
die sich im Kórper des Helden ausbreitet, mit einem hartnackigen 
Ausschlag (TT 1. 1987. 33). Einen Verfremdungseffekt erreicht der 
Autor auch dadurch, daß er von Dingen berichtet, die eigentlich 
gar nicht sein können. Bayra$ hebt diese Dinge aber nicht beson- 
ders hervor, sondern stellt sie dem offensichtlich Normalen als 
ebenso Normal zur Seite. Es gelingt ihm dabei, diese Dinge so in 
den Text zu integrieren, daß sie in ihrem Kontext und beim ersten 
Lesen als völlig alltäglich erscheinen. Auch hierzu zwei Beispiele: 
dem Helden der Novelle fallt in einem Moment grof$en Hungers 
seine Krawatte ein, er bindet sie ab, nimmt sie in den Mund und 
beginnt auf ihrer Spitze herumzukauen. Sein Magen ist jedoch so 


13 Partijü argisidin qührimanliq bildn alya basajli! In: Sinjag geziti, 
21. 11. 1958 (Hervorhebung von mir). 
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hungrig, daf$ er die Krawatte packt und sie in ihrer Gänze herab- 
zieht. Das Knurren des Magens hört auf und die Erzählung nimmt 
ihren weiteren, ganz normalen Verlauf (TTV. 1986. 14). Bei der Be- 
schreibung der Schlacht- und Gemetzelszenerie zwischen Weif- 
und Schwarzgekleideten heift es: Einer wickelte seine meterlan- 
gen, über den Boden schleifenden Gedärme auf, warf sie als Lasso 
seinem Gegner um den Nacken, brachte ihn zu Fall und erwürgte 
ihn schließlich mit dessen eigenen Gedärmen.“ (TT 1. 1987. 2T) — 
zugegebenermaßen ein merkwürdiger, um nicht zu sagen un- 
glaubhafter Vorgang, im Kontext erscheint er jedoch als völlig 
normal. Verwirrung stiftet der Autor durch die Erwáhnung der 
drei als tibetische Lamas verkleideten Derwischfiguren. Der Held 
und Ich-Erzáhler betrachtet Sie, er meint sie schon einmal gese- 
hen zu haben und erkennt sie schließlich, nachdem er seinem 
Gedächtnis dadurch auf die Sprünge geholfen hat, da& er seinen 
Kopf mehrere Male an eine Wand gestoßen hat. Nachdem er den 
ersten beschrieben hat sagt er: ,Es war Hezim-Molla aus meiner 
Erzählung ‚Die gute Tat‘.“ (TT 0. 1986. 12) Der Leser stutzt und ist 
verwirrt ob der Vermischung der Ebenen. Der Held der Novelle, 
eine fiktive Person, vom Autor genauso erschaffen wie der Molla 
der früheren Erzählung, ist plötzlich identisch mit dem Autor — 
ist Mähämmät Bayra$ selbst. Die Verwirrung steigert sich aber 
noch. Könnte man sich damit abfinden, daß ein Autor Personen 
aus seinen früheren Werken wieder auftreten läßt, so ist, als Ba- 
yra$, der Held und Ich-Erzähler, die zweite Person beschreibt, die 
Verwirrung komplett: „Es war der Imam aus meiner noch nicht 
veröffentlichten Erzählung ‚Unser Imam‘.“ (ibid.) Es tritt eine fik- 
tive Person aus einem Werk auf, das, abgesehen von seinem 
Autor, noch niemand kennen kann! Die einzige Gewißheit die 
dem Leser bei diesem Verwirrspiel bleibt, ist, daß es sich um fik- 
tive Personen handelt, die der Autor erschaffen hat. Aber auch 
diese Gewißheit wird zerstört, wenn der Leser an eine weitere 
unwirkliche Stelle der Handlung kommt: die Stelle an der der 
Held und Ich-Erzähler die Stimmen aus dem Grab vernimmt. Es 
sind, wie schon erwähnt, die Stimmen von Sufis, die vor 900 Jah- 
ren gestorben sind. Nichts desto Trotz erklärt eine der Stimmen, 
daß es sich bei den drei, anfänglich als tibetische Lamas verklei- 
deten Figuren keineswegs um fiktive Figuren aus Bayrass frühe- 
ren und noch zu erscheinenden Werken handelt, sondern viel- 
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mehr um Personen, die leibhaftig gelebt haben und immer noch 
leben (TT 1. 1987. 22/3). 

Als eine Art Gegenpol zu:den verwirrenden und neuen Bilder 
kann das Bemühen Bayra$s verstanden werden, in Dialogszenen 
viele Wórter und Ausdrücke der gesprochenen Umgangssprache 
zu verwenden. Dem ujghurischen Leser müssen diese Dialoge wie 
aus dem realen, táglichen Leben gegriffen erscheinen. Dies führt 
zu einer, wenn auch nur kurzfristigen Beruhigung des Lesers, er 
hat plótzlich wieder Boden unter den Füßen, meint sich in einer 
schon erlebten Realität zu befinden. Kaum wird jedoch die 
Dialogebene verlassen, sind es wieder die unglaublichen Wirklich- 
keiten, die das Bild beherrschen. Der Leser wird verwirrt und 
bleibt es bis zum Schluß. 

Diese bewußte Verwirrung und Irritation führt zu einer Verunsi- 
cherung des Lesers. Er kann sich nicht mehr sicher sein, ob, was 
er gelesen hat, nun wahr ist bzw. wahr sein kónnte, oder ob es 
sich um die Ausgeburt eines wirren Geistes handelt. Die klare 
Trennung zwischen Traum und Phantasie einerseits und der rea- 
len Wirklichkeit andererseits ist aufgehoben. Dem Leser bleiben 
als Orientierung nur seine eigenen Gedanken, er ist auf seine ei- 
gene, persónliche Meinung angewiesen um die Novelle zu bewer- 
ten. Indem Bayraš die Entscheidung über die Bewertung der No- 
velle dem einzelnen Leser überträgt, weicht er von den Bewer- 
tungskriterien des sozialistischen Realismus ab. Bayra3 fordert 
von seinen Lesern eine Entscheidung, die sich nicht mehr an den 
realsozialistischen, klaren und vordefinierten Kategorien von 
„wahr“ und „falsch“ orientieren darf und kann. Genauso wie für 
die Schaffung eines literarischen Werkes vor allem und in erster 
Linie der Schriftsteller als Individuum selbst verantwortlich ist, 
so muß auch der Leser als Individuum für die Bewertung eines 
literarischen Werkes verantwortlich sein. 

Ich hatte schon angedeutet, daß die Novelle „Män ölgän 
adämnin qarčuqida qetip qalyan sürät“ einen Wendepunkt im 
Schaffen Mähämmät Bayrašs darstellt. Ich möchte nun nur noch 
in sehr kurzer Form skizzieren, in welche Richtung sich das litera- 
rische Schaffen Bayrašs nach dieser Novelle entwickelte. Die Ab- 
sicht, die Bayraš mit seiner Novelle verfolgte, war ohne Zweifel 
eine aufklärerische. Es ging um Gesellschaftskritik. Im Mittel- 
punkt des Geschehens stand als negativer Held die kulturell rück- 
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ständige ujghurische Gesellschaft. In den meisten Werken die Ba- 
yraš danach veröffentlichte, spielt die Gesellschaft keine Rolle 
mehr!4, Satt dessen steht der in eine reale Umwelt eingebettete 
einzelne Mensch, seine: Tráume und Phantasien, seine Innenwelt 
im Mittelpunkt. .Bayra$ sieht sich in dieser Ausrichtung und Wei- 
terentwicklung seines Schaffens vor allem von zwei Schriftstel- 
lern bestätigt und bekräftigt: dem Kirghizen Tschingis Aitmatov 
und dem Kolumbianer Gabriel Garcia Márquez. Bei beiden ist es 
vor allem die Auffassung von Realität, die Bayra$ anspricht — eine 
Realität, die Phantasie!®, scheinbar Übernatürliches und Magi- 
sches als den Erscheinungen materiellen und sozialen Lebens 
gleichrangig ansieht. Bayra$ zitiert Aitmatov mit folgenden Wor- 
ten: 


„Phantasie hat ihren Ursprung im Leben, sie bietet die Möglich- 
keit, das Leben von einem neuen Standpunkt aus zu betrachten 
und vorzustellen. [...] Der Grund dafür, daß wir Phantasie zur 
Geltung ‘kommen lassen, ist, daß unsere Welt eine phantasti- 
sche Welt ist. Eine Welt, die weit mehr ist als die Welt der politi- 
schen, ökonomischen, ideologischen, rassischen und nationa- 
len Spannungen und Probleme."15 


Und Gabriel Garcia Märquez, der wohl bekannste Vertreter der 
Literatur des sogenannten Magischen Realismus, behauptet von 
seinen Werken, alles darin sei wahr und fuße auf der Realität: „It 
always amuses me that the biggest praise for my work comes for 
the imagination while the truth is that there's not a single line in 
all my work that does not have a basis in reality.^!" Die sozialisti- 
sche Literaturtheorie kann sich jedoch mit einem derartigen Ver- 
ständnis von Realität nicht anfreunden. Diese Realität stellt in den 


14 Vgl bspw.: „Agsaq buya“ (Tarim 1/2. 1988); ,Tanha mašina“ (TT 2. 1988); 
,Cimtilag’ (Singap mdddniiti 2. 1988); „Ap’aq etilyan sogatgüli“ 
(Singap mädänijiti 1. 1989); ,Tót qulaq“ (Tarim 6. 1989); ,Dadamnig 
tapantisi* (Tarim 12. 1989); „Java ütirgül" (Tarim 7/8. 1990). 

15 Es ist hierbei wichtig darauf hinzuweisen, daf der ujghurische Ausdruck 
fantazijd eine weltere Bedeutung hat, als der deutsche Begriff ,Phanta- 
sie“. Er schließt das Geheimnisvolle, das Magische und das Verborgene 
ein. 

16 Zit. n. Tarim 2. 1989. 118. 

17 Zit. n. Bryan Ryan (ed.): Major 20th Century Writers — A Selection of 
Sketches from Contemporary Authors, Detroit, New York, London 1991, 
Vol. 2, 1142. 
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Augen der Partei einen Rückzug aus der sozialistisch normierten 
und als solche definierten Realität dar und führt die Literatur in 
einen Bereich, wo sie der Überwachung der Partei zu entgleiten 
droht. Eine derartige Literatur ist im Kanon der sozialistischen 
Literaturpraxis nicht vorgesehen und wird deshalb als Bestreben 
um „bourgeoise Verfreiheitlichung" (buréw’azlarcd ärkinlästü- 
rüs) deklassiert. Derartige Tendenzen hatte Bao Qang bereits im 
Oktober 1987 unter den Schriftstellern ausgemacht und vor ihnen 
gewarnt. Das Bestreben vieler Schriftsteller, Werke zu schreiben, 
die einen geheimnisvollen, magischen Charakter (sehiritk tüs) ha- 
ben, wertete er als einen Rückzug aus der sozialen Realitat. Er 
betonte: „Diese Position stürzt uns in Besorgnis.“’® Die offizielle 
Literatur und Kunsttheorie der Volksrepublik China beschránkt 
Realität, und damit auch Realismus, jedoch nach wie vor nicht 
nur auf das materiell Sichtbare, sondern auf das, was die Partei 
zu sehen wünscht. Die Realität, wie sie sich in Bayra$s Erzählun- 
gen und Novellen der späten 80er und frühen 90er Jahren zeigt, ist 
der Realitát eines Garcia Márquez und eines Tschingis Aitmatov 
wesentlich näher, als der offiziellen sozialistischen Realität Xin- 
jiangs. Diese beweist sich aber nach wie vor als stárker und führt 
immer mehr zu Desinteresse für und Nichtbeachtung von Kultur 
und Literatur durch ,das Volk". Das starre Beharren der politi- 
schen Führung auf ausschließlicher Darstellung der ideologisch 
gewünschten und definierten Realität verhindert seit dem Anfang 
der 90er Jahre den hoffnungsvollen Aufbruch, den die ujghurische 
Literatur der späten 80er Jahren mit Schriftstellern wie beispiels- 
weise Mähämmat Bayraá, Äxtäm Ömär und Pärhat Gilan begon- 
nen hatte. Mit Ausnahme einer einzigen Novelle!” hat Mähämmat 
BayraS in den vergangenen vier, fünf Jahren nichts mehr veröf- 
fentlicht. In Gesprächen mit Freunden und Bekannten erklärt er, 
an einem großen, mehrbändigen historischen Roman zu arbei- 
ten — der Verweis auf viele sowjetische Schriftsteller, die in den 
Jahren der Stagnation auch an großen, mehrbándigen (histori- 
schen) Romanen zu arbeiten vorgaben, soll an dieser Stelle nicht 
weiter ausgeführt zu werden. 


18 Zit. n Tarim 1. 1988. 141. 

19 „Gazird“, in: Tarim 4/5. 1993. In dieser Novelle wendet sich Bayras wie- 
der dera Milieu zu, in dem seine ersten Erzählungen angesiedelt sind, dem 
Leben und Denken der LKW-Fahrer. 
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Mit den zwei Zeilen aus einem ujghurischen Volkslied, die Mà- 
hämmät BayraS seiner 1993 erschienenen letzten N ovelle verange- 
stellt hat, möchte ich meine Ausführungen schließen: „Schwarz 
sind deine Brauen, deine Augen blau, / Ich hätte viel zu erzählen, 
wenn ich! wollte.“ Die Zeit, so viel, so wie man will, und was 
man will, zu erzählen, ist in der ujghurischen Literatur noch im- 
mer nicht gekommen. 


20 Tarim 4. 1993. 17. 
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Eine mandschurische Geheimschrift 


von 
JOHANNES RECKEL 
(Göttingen) 


Als ich mich im Herbst dieses Jahres 1997 auf die Rückreise zu 
Wasser und zu Lande von Seoul nach Göttingen begab, machte 
ich auch für mehrere Tage in Urumchi, der Provinzhauptstadt von 
Chinesisch-Ostturkestan, Station, hauptsächlich aus dem Grunde, 
daß ich nämlich die in den vergangenen Jahren seit meinem letz- 
ten Besuch im Jahre 1986 durch den Volks- und den Erziehungs- 
verlag von Sinkiang in winzigen Auflagen herausgebrachten Bü- 
cher in sibenischer Schrift und Sprache („welche aus der Man- 
dschurischen hervorgegangen“) erwerben wollte. Dieser Anlaß 
führte mich auch zu meinem alten Bekannten Ho Wen-ch’in, bei 
dem ich einen angenehmen und lehrreichen Nachmittag zu- 
brachte. Ho Wen-ch'in ist ein alter Sibo, zuständig im Erziehungs- 
verlag für die sibenischen Volksschulbücher. Eigentlich sei er ja 
schon seit einigen Jahren pensioniert, aber es habe sich nie ein 
geeigneter Nachfolger gefunden, und so habe er in den letzten 
Jahren wieder einen neuen Satz von sechs Büchern — 1992 erschien 
Grundstufe 1 und im Juni 1997 Band 6 — geschrieben!. Geschrie- 
ben, das bedeutet mit der Hand geschrieben auf Bógen im A-3-For- 
mat, welche dann, nachdem von einer Künstlerin eigens für diese 
Bücher farbige Zeichnungen angefertigt und diese hier und da in 
den Text eingefügt worden, auf das A-5-Format des Buches photo- 


1 Die mir vorliegenden Vorgänger waren 1980-1984 (hier liegt mir sogar 
ein Band 9 von 1984 vor) und dann wieder 1985-1990 erschienen. Jeder 
dieser drei Sätze ist völlig neu geschrieben und illustriert. Die Bücher 
werden in den Volksschulen des Ili-Gebietes und in Tschugutschak im 
Sprachunterricht verwendet. Band 1 der Auflage von 1992 ist 1996 bereits 
in einer Auflage von 3000 Exemplaren nachgedruckt worden. Erwähnter 
Band 9 von 1984 enthält übrigens auf den Seiten 189 bis 199 eine Anlei- 
tung zur mandschurischen Schönschrift für die Volksschüler. 
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mechanisch verkleinert werden. Kaum mehr als eine Seite in kalli- 
graphischer Reinschrift schaffe er an einem Tag, und zeigte mir 
dann seinen Kasten voll von alten Füllfederhaltern, die er im Laufe 
vieler Jahre verschrieben hat, zumal er auch so manchen dicken 
Roman auf Sibenisch für den Volksverlag ins Reine geschrieben. Ho 
Wen-ch’in hat noch vor der kommunistischen Machtergreifung eine 
von mehreren Privatschulen der Sibo im Ili-Gebiet besucht. Damals 
wurde auf diesen Schulen noch jeglicher Unterricht ausschließlich 
in Sibenisch abgehalten — und die Lehrer legten auf Schónschrei- 
bübungen grofen Wert. Wer unter den Schülern sein tágliches Pen- 
sum hierin nicht erfüllte, bekam Schlüge. Jetzt gebe es weder die 
Schläge noch die täglichen Schónschreibübungen mehr, dafür sei 
die Handschrift der Schüler erbármlich. 

Wir unterhielten uns dann auch über die Zukunft der Sibo-Spra- 
che, und hierbei kam für mich recht unerwartet ein ganz neues 
Argument hervor, dafür nämlich, daß das Überleben der Sibo- 
Sprache auf lange Sicht in Gefahr sei. In jüngster Zeit sind in 
zunehmendem Maße Han-Chinesen in das Siedlungsgebiet der 
Sibo im Illi-Gebiet gezogen. Es gebe immer mehr Mischehen. 
Warum nun siedelten die Chinesen in Sinkiang besonders gerne 
gerade unter den Sibo? Nun, die Sibo sind in erster Linie Buddhi- 
sten, ebenso wie die Chinesen. Seitdem der Islam unter den 
Uighuren ünd Kasachen immer radikaler wird, fühlen sich die 
meisten Chinesen, mit denen ich gesprochen, sehr unwohl und 
unsicher unter den Turkstämmen Sinkiangs. Man denke an den 
allerjüngsten Aufstand der Kasachen in Kulja. Unter den Sibo füh- 
len sich die Chinesen heimisch ohne aber deren Sprache erlernen 
zu wollen. So passen sich denn die Sibo den Chinesen an. 

Gegen Ende meines Besuches zeigte mir Ho Wen-ch'in noch 
etwas, das bislang uns im Westen wohl unbekannt war. Man 
könne nämlich das Mandschurische (Sibenische) auch horizontal 
von links nach rechts schreiben. Stellt man das Blatt dann hoch- 
kannt, um es ,wie gewohnt" zu lesen, ergibt sich ein sehr unge- 
wöhnliches Schriftbild. Man habe vor der „Befreiung“ diese Ge- 
heimschrift: gem im Briefverkehr angewandt. Nun jedoch habe er 
sie schon lange nicht mehr geübt. Am folgenden Morgen bekam 
ich von ihm)ein Blatt mit einem Volkslied, geschrieben in der alten 
Geheimschrift. Ich füge hier eine Transkription und Übersetzung 
dem Faksimile des Originales bei. 
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Transkription 
Duin forgon ucun 


1) Ujui tere niyengniyeri de, usin haha de Solo akü; 
usin agüra be belheme gaifi, use userengge oyonggo. 
2) halhün tere juwari de, hacingga ilha fithenehe; ` 
haha hehe be ilgarakü, hacihiyame weilerengge oyonggo. 
3) bulukan tere bolori de, bojiri ilha fithenehe; 
bele jeku be bargiyame gaifi, beikuwen tuweri de belhebuhe. 
4) áahürun tere tuweri de, tumen jaka somibuha; | 
tuwa i dade torhome tefi, tacin sarasu be leolecehe. 


Übersetzung 
Lied der vier Jahreszeiten 


1) Im Frühling, jener ersten [der vier Jahreszeiten], kennt der 
Landmann keine Muf$e;/ 
das Ackergerät stellt er bereit und nimmt es zur Hand, 
wichtig ist der zu sáende Same. 

2) Im Sommer, jener [Zeit der] Hitze, springen auf mannigfaltig 
Blumen; 
nicht zählt es, ob Mann oder Frau, wichtig ist die drängende 
Arbeit. 

3) Im Herbst, jener [Zeit der] linden Wärme, springen auf [die 
Knospen] der krausen Blume (Chrysantheme);/ 
die verschiedenen Getreidesorten bringt man in der Ernte ein, 
auf den frostigen Winter bereitet man sich vor. 

4) Im Winter, jener [Zeit der] Kälte, liegen verborgen die zehntau- 
send Dinge;/ 
im Kreise sitzt man um die Feuerstelle herum, und erörtert 
miteinander die Lehren und Wissenschaften. 
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Lexikalisierung der Possessivbildungen 
im Dolganischen und der a ~ y-Wechsel 


von 
MAREK STACHOWSKI 


(Kraków) 


1. Vorbemerkung 


Im Unterschied zum Schriftjak. kennt das Dolg. relativ viele Sub- 
stantive, die keine possessive Bedeutung aufweisen, obwohl sie 
mit dem Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg. vorkommen. Die Bildungen dieser Art 
können in zwei Gruppen gefaßt werden, von denen die eine -(£)a, 
die andere «(yy im Auslaut hat. Weil das Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg. im 
Dolg. -(£)a lautet, scheint die erstere regelmäßig, die letztere da- 
gegen erklärungsbedürftig zu sein. In der Tat verhält es sich eher 
umgekehrt. Wir wollen zunichst das Wortmaterial darstellen. . 


(2.1) 


(2.2) 


(2.3) 


2. Bildungen mit -y 


dolg. anny ‚der untere Teil‘ (« *alny < *alyn = jak. alyn 
id.); z B. dolg. tagaratyn kolorugun annytygar ,unter 
dem Regalbrett mit Ikonen' (Ub. 187). — Die deutlichsten 
Spuren von *alyn im Dolg. sind die Formen: allara, Poss. 
3. Pl. (nicht *annara!) und anna in sir anna ,podzemel'e 
(Ub. 37). Vgl. auch Instr.-Prolat. annynan und Abl. anny- 
tan ~ annytyn. 

dolg. atty ‚der Platz daneben‘ (< *ainy <? atyn ‚anderer‘); 
z.B. dolg. attytygar ,an/neben ihm‘ (Dem’j. UA 94.2); auch 
als Prolat.: trük attytygar ‚am Fluß entlang‘ (DJa 131). — 
Für dolg. jak. atyn s. StachM GJV $ 1.2, Olmez 203. 

dolg. balty ,jüngeres Geschwister‘ (= jak. balys ~ baltV 
id.); z.B. dolg. dn baltylaryr ‚deine jüngeren Geschwister’ 
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(2.4) 


(2.5) 


(2.6) 


(2.7) 


(2.8) 


(2.9) 


(2.10) 
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a 4). - Formen wie min baltym ‚mein jüngerer Bru- 
der‘ (Ub. 116) können sowohl von balys als auch von 
balty stammen. — Für die Etymologie und den -lVs ~ -ltV- 

echsel s. StachM GJV § 24.2, wo auch weitere Literatur. 
dólg. hünńü ‚Rückenmark‘ (Ub. D 48: hünńütä ‚sein Rük- 
k inmark^) < *hürńü < *hürnü < *hürün = jak. sürün 
(stinnV) ~ sülün (veralt.) id. = kirg. ğülün id. 
dolg. munnu ,Nase' (< *murnu < *murun = jak. murun 
~ munnV id.); z.B. dolg. munnuta ‚seine Nase‘ (Ub. 153); 
dolg. ümüksin: munnuta ‚die Nase der Greisin' (Ub. 


. 116). — Vgl. uzb. dial. munni, šor. purdu ‚Nase‘ (Šč. MI 


74) sowie Sor.-chak. p(y)rda in (6.1). 

dolg. sanny ‚Schulter‘ (Ub. D 48) « *sarny « saryn ,Ren- 
tierschulterblatt‘ = jak. saryn ~ sannV ‚Schulter‘ (StachM 
DW 209). 

dolg. tördü ,1. Wurzel; 2. Sippe, Stamm‘; ha tördütä Vi- 
sierkorn‘ (BeKo. 77). - Etym: < *örtü < törüt ,1. Fuß 
(eines Baumes); 2. Vorfahr‘ = jak. tórüt ~ tördV ‚1. Wurzel; 
2. Vorfahr; 3. einheimisch, Erb- (vgl. jak. saxa törüt tyl- 
lara jakutische Erbwörter‘, Vor. 40). 

dolg. tumsu ‚1. Bootsbug (Ub. 120); 2. Fußspitze (Belt. 
FO 73)‘, z.B. dolg. hyrga tumsuta ‚uSko narty‘ (Belt. T 
161.4). — Etym.: < tumus ‚1. Kap; 2. Insel‘ = jak. tumus ~ 
tumsV ,1. Nase; 2. Vorderteil; 3. Kap‘. 

dolg. tūnü ‚Nacht‘ (< tün id.); z.B. dolg. tünü karana dtd 
die Nacht war dunkel‘. — Falls das kein adverbialer Ak- 
kusativ (‚nachts‘) ist (und dann würde der Satz bedeuten: 
nachts war es dunkel‘). — Vgl. (3.3) und tünd in (5.3). 
dolg. ürdü ‚der obere Teil; Oberfläche‘; z.B. dolg. bu 
hijrga ürdütügär ‚auf diesen Schlitten‘ (Ub. 155). — 
Etym.: < *ürtü < ürütid.; vgl. StachM GJV $ 22.5 und hier 
(3.8). — Sonst vgl. dolg. hir ürdügür ‚auf der Erde‘. 


Die Belege lin dieser Gruppe erwecken meistens keine Zweifel. 
Dabei ist auch anzumerken, daß wir es hier nicht ausschließlich 
mit Raumrelationswörtern, sondern auch mit üblichen Substanti- 
ven zu tun haben. 
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(3.1) 


(3.2) 


(3.3) 


(3.4) 


(3.5) 


MAREK STACHOWSKI 
3. Bildungen mit -a 


dolg. balyga ‚Fisch‘ = dolg. jak. balyk id.; z.B. dolg. buora 
huok hirgä balyga huok ‚an sandlosen Stellen gibt es 
keine Fische‘ (Dem’j. D 182.277). — Möglicherweise übt 
das Poss.-Suff. -a hier die Funktion eines bestimmten Ar- 
tikels (‚solche Fische‘ - ‚die Fische [dieser Stelle] aus 
(hierfür s. Gr. 92), so daß das Wort überhaupt keine lexi- 
kalisierte Poss.-Bildung ist. — Oder ist das eine Art „Iza- 
fet-Konstruktion“ (Dat. + Poss.) wie im Ungarischen? 
dolg. kajata ‚Berg‘ (= dolg. kaja, jak. xaja id.), in: Kystyk- 
tak Kajata, Name eines Berges (Dem. UA 129.344). — 
Das Beispiel ist jedoch nicht eindeutig; kystyktak ist zwar 
ein Adj. und es ware eher *Kystyktdk Kaja zu erwarten, 
doch móglicherweise ist das Syntagma als ‚Berg Kystyk- 
tak‘ zu verstehen, so daß eigentlich kajata klein geschrie- 
ben werden sollte. Dies wire allerdings ziemlich unüblich 
für dolg. (und jak.) Verháltnisse, wo man dafür *Kystyk- 
tak diän kaja erwarten würde; ausgeschlossen ist das je- 
doch nicht. 

dolg. kallana ‚Himmel‘ = dolg. kallan, jak. xallän id.; z.B. 
dolg. bylyttar kallana barytyn happyttar ‚Wolken haben 
den ganzen Himmel bedeckt‘ (Belt. T 168.60). — Zu erwar- 
ten wäre: *kallan (- kallän) barytyn. Weil das Akk.-Suff. 
jedoch auch an beiden Gliedern vorkommen kann, ist das 
Syntagma vielleicht als *kallany barytyn zu verstehen 
und dann haben wir es entweder mit dem a - y-Wechsel 


oder mit einem Druck- bzw. Hörfehler zu tun. Eine andere 


Möglichkeit liegt in der arealsprachlichen Erklärung, da 
die samoj. Sprachen Himmelserscheinungen und -objekte 
üblicherweise mit dem Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg. benutzen, so daß 
hier dem dolg. Ausdruck ein samoj. Muster zugrunde lie- 
gen kann. Vgl. hierzu (2.9), (3.9). 

dolg. klä = kil ‚Schlittenkufe‘ (beides in DSJ 112). — We- 
gen des Mangels an konkreten Satzbeispielen kann zu 
ktld nichts Sicheres gesagt werden. 

dolg. küččügüjä ‚klein‘, z.B. dolg. balyk küccügüjà bart 
‚der Fisch [war] sehr klein‘ (DJa 143); vgl. dolg. küččügüj 
id. ~ dolg. jak. kuččuguj id. (DJa 83). - Möglicherweise 
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(3.6) 


(3.7) 


(3.8) 


(3.9) 


(3.10) 


haben wir es hier jedoch mit einer ,Izafet-Konstruktion* 
zu tun, wie in jak. bu alas bütünnütä (im Schulbuch 
Saxa tyla — 3“, S. 10) ‚diese ganze Waldlichtung‘ < alās 
‚Waldlichtung‘ + bütünnü ‚das Ganze, ein Ganzes‘. 

dolg. lozunga ‚Losung‘ (DJa 193). — In der Tat kann es 
ebenso gut russ. Gen. lozunga « russ. (« dt.) lozung id. 
sein. — Vgl. u£itela in (5.4). 

dolg. örögötö (Nad. 16) = órógó (Ub. 40) ,Bauch/Magen 
des Fisches‘. ~ Da keine Satzbeispiele vorhanden, kann 
nichts Sicheres gesagt werden (denn vgl. komna-ta [in 
(5.2)], wo -ta kein Poss.-Suff. ist). 

dolg. órütà ‚nach oben‘ (DJa 135) < *ürüt < *Briit < *or 
(bzw. *órüt < *oft < 0f) ‚oben‘. — Vgl. (2.10) und jak. örö 
(«!*ór  Poss.-Suff. -a) id. — Zur Etymologie von *ör (? 
*Of) und *6rilt (~ *Oft) s. jetzt Hel/StachM 42. 

dolg. tyala = dolg. jak. tyal ,Wind'; z.B, dolg. tülük tyala 
‚stärker Wind‘ (DJa 134). — Falls keine „Izafet-Konstruk- 
tion” < tülük ‚Höhepunkt‘ (wie im Jak., aber vgl. anderer- 
ee tülük ü ‚tiefer Schlaf‘, nicht *tülük ata); seman- 
j vgl. aujg. tülük ‚1. körperliche Kraft; 2. spirituelle 
Kraft, magische Gewalt‘ (ShKL 288, Anm.49, wo auch 
weitere Literatur); zur mo. Etymologie von Jak. tülük s. 
Kat. VIII 92. Aber vgl. auch (2.9), (3.3). 

dolg. una = jak. ura ‚rechte (-r, -8); z.B. dolg. upa hir 
‚die rechte Seite‘ (BeKo. 82). — Etym.: < “ona < *on > atü. 
op id. (StachM GJV § 13.3). 


Wie ersichtlich, sind nicht alle Beispiele dieser Art ganz sicher. 
Als ziemlich eindeutig können örütä und ua bezeichnet werden. 
Es sei auch, darauf aufmerksam gemacht, daß sowohl örütä als 
auch upa Raumverhältnisse ausdrücken und eigentlich keine 
selbstandigen Nomina mehr sind. 


4. Kommentar 


Einer Antwort bedarf vor allem die Frage, woher das -y (statt -a) 
in so vielen (und dazu sicheren) Belegen kommt. Nehmen wir als 
Beispiel dolg. saryn ~ sannV ‚Schulter; Rentierschulterblatt": 
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Nom. Possessiv: 1. sann-ym l. sann-ybyt 
2. sann-yD 2. sann-ygyt 
3. sann-a 3. saryn-nara 
Nur in 3. Sg. kommt a vor, sonst immer y. 


Poss.-Dekl. 3. Sg: Nom. sann-a 
Dat. sann-ygar 
Akk. sann-yn 
Abl. sann-yttan 
Instr. sann-ynan 
Comit. sann-ynim 


Comp.  sann-yndgar 
Nur im Nom. kommt a vor, sonst immer %. 


Weil das a als Possessivitätszeichen nur im Nom. 3. Sg. vor- 
kommt, ist es völlig natürlich, daß j-Bildungen für vorherrschend 
gelten. Dabei ist eine Metanalyse sehr leicht: sannym (1. Sg.) 
kann auf sannV (als prävokalischen obliquen Stamm) und auf 
sanny (als Nom.) zurückgehen; daher wurde sannym als 
sanny+m interpretiert und dasselbe geschah auch mit allen ande- 
ren Formen, so daß man das Auslaut-y hier als völlig regelmäßig 
betrachten darf. Für den Prozeß im Dolg. müssen drei Etappen 
angenommen werden: (1) *saryn + -a > *sanna; (2) *sanna + 
-ta > sanny-ta (nicht *sanna-ta!); (3) Herauskristallisierung von 
sanny aus sanny-ta und obliquen Deklinationsstämmen (wie Abl. 
sanny-ttan, etc.). 

Unerklärlich sind eher Belege mit -a. Weil sie nur wenige sind, 
kann vermutet werden, daß die Tendenz, den Nom. 3. Sg. als Basis 
zu nehmen, zwar auch dem Schriftjak. nicht unbekannt, aber 
schwächer als die Tendenz, oblique Stämme zu gebrauchen, ist. 


1 


5. Sonderfalle 


(5.1) dolg. kata ‚dafür (aber), z.B. dolg. bihiäkä manna ulakan 
mastar immüttür, kata ügüs äbälär, küöllär ballar ‚hier 
bei uns wachsen keine hohen Bäume; dafür gibt es aber 
viele Flüsse [und] Seen‘ (DJa 202). — Die Etymologie des 
Wortes ist nicht sicher; móglicherweise « dolg. kat (« *kat 
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> jak. xat) ‚Mal (z.B. zum zweiten Mal; zweimal)‘ und dann 
wáre das Auslaut-a das Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg. 

(5.2) dolg. komna ‚Ziramer‘, in: komnalary, Akk. Pl. (DJa 163). — 
Falls kein Druckfehler für *komnata-lary, so ist das eine 
hyperkorrekte Mißdeutung des russ. komnata id. als 
*komna + Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg. Ða. Für diese Móglichkeit 
spricht eine jak. Parallele: jak. Säbiä ‚Elisabeth‘ < *Sabidta 
< russ. Elizaveta > dolg. (Ub. 73) Lisdbiätd. 

(5.3) dolg. find, in: tünd-künü ‚tags und nachts, Tag und Nacht‘ 
(Dem). UA 85.18). — In der Tat spiegelt diese Notation nur 
eine ungepflegte Aussprache von tünnäk künü id. (Dem). 
D 180. 113) wider, welches seinerseits übrigens ebenfalls 
ungenau ist, denn es soll heißen: *tünnäk künü. - Vgl. 
(2.9). 

(5.4) dolg. ucttela ‚Lehrer‘, in: uditela hagatyn (.. 2D ihilläčči . er 
hört; dem Lehrer zu‘ (Ja 183). — Wohl eher < russ. Gen. 
ucitelja < učitel” id, so daß ulitela hagata = *uditel’ 
kanata. — Vgl. lozunga 3 in (3.6). 

(5.5) dolg: wobu (Dem’j. UA 121.69) ~ öbu (ebda. 120.40) ,Bissen, 
Happen. — Das Wort kann als ein deverbales Nomen (= 
jak. uobü ‚Biß‘ < jak. wop- ‚einen Bissen in den Mund neh- 
men‘) verstanden werden, denn Langvokale werden in 
Foikloretexten häufig als Kurzvokale notiert. Dies ist aber 
nicht die einzige Deutungsmóglichkeit. Das Dolg. kennt 
nämlich auch ein anderes Derivat, und zwar uopéa ‚Bissen, 
Happen; das sicher auf dolg. *uop zurückgeht, und diesem 
entspricht jak. uop id., so daß dolg. uobu vielleicht eine 
Poss.-Bildung < *wop und der Auslautvokal etymologisch 
kurz ist. 


| | 
6. Zum gemeintürkischen Hintergrund und dem a - y-Wechsel 


Das Problem der Lexikalisierung der Poss.-Bildungen in den ein- 
zelnen Türksprachen ist bisher ziemlich wenig erforscht worden; 
daher ist auch jede Verallgemeinerung mit viel Risiko verbunden. 
Zuerst kommt hier natürlich die Frage auf, wie sich das auslau- 
tende -a zu -y verhält. W. Bang neigte dazu, ,daf$ 1. auslautendes 
“a, -4 aus -t, -i geschwächt oder verdorben sein können, daß also 
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2. die genannten Laute in einer bestimmten Periode der Entwick- 
lung nicht durch die große Kluft getrennt waren, die sie heute 
wieder voneinander scheidet" (Bang 14, § 29). 

Die oben angeführten dolg. Beispiele scheinen eher dagegen zu 
sprechen, daß -y ursprünglicher als -a wäre. Im Fall des Dolg. und 
Jak. haben wir es mit einem morphonologischen a ~ y-Wechsel 
zu tun: das -a kommt nur im Nom. 3. Sg., d.h. immer nur in der 
betonten offenen Silbe vor, sonst stets -y. Diese Situation kann 
natürlich mit W. Bang so erklärt werden, daß das -a aus -y durch 
Schwächung oder „Verderben“ entstanden ist, doch dabei bleibt 
der ganze Wandelmechanismus weiter dunkel. 

Eine andere Lósungsmóglichkeit liegt wohl in der Annahme ei- 
nes zwischen *a und *y stehenden Vokals *ë, der aber keinen 
phonematischen Charakter getragen zu haben scheint (StachM 
GJV 2bf., 35), was für uns hier bedeutet, daf$ wir jetzt mit einer 
neuen Frage konfrontiert werden müßten, nämlich der, welches 
Phonem (*a oder *y) hinter dem Allophon *é steckt. Und dadurch 
wird die hier zentrale Frage weiter nicht geklärt: wieso wird 
manchmal -a > -y bzw. -y > -a? 

Zu dem Allophon *é, das ein gtü. Phänomen ist, sei noch Fol- 
gendes gesagt: Daß *é durch Fremde als a wahrgenommen wer- 
den kann, beweisen u.a. Notationen in Transkriptionstexten so- 
wie einzelne Transkriptionsglossen; für einen tii.-katalanischen 
phonetisch-graphischen Sonderfall, nämlich tii. karsyny (Akk. < 
karsyn ‚emeute; Aufruhr, Tumult‘ < karys- ‚rühren‘), in dem tü. 
-y als *é gehört und nach der katalanischen Orthographie mit -a 
geschrieben wurde, s. Staw. passim, aber bes. 190 unten. — Inter- 
essanterweise werden tii. 7 und y manchmal auch durch Albanier, 
die ja die beiden Vokale in ihrer Muttersprache haben, als e wahr- 
genommen (für Beispiele s. Stach. TDA 183). — Da der a - y- 
Wechsel nicht nur auf das Jak. und Dolg. beschränkt ist und da 
dem gtü. a in den einzelnen Türksprachen manchmal y entspricht 
(vgl atü. agad ~ ygač vs. gtü. agač ‚Baum‘ sowie Beispiele in 
StachM GJV § 1.11: tuv. syp vs. gtü. sap ‚Stiel‘, tof. ty’rt- vs. gtü. 
tart- ‚ziehen‘, Cuv. vyp- vs. gtü. kap- ‚fangen‘; vgl. weiter dolg. 
ytyrga ~ ytarga [StachM FM] ‚Ohrring‘ < *ysyrka [StachM GJV 
§ 24.3]; für die tiefe Aussprache des Auslaut-y und -i im Krimtat., 
wo dies sogar zur Neutralisierung der phonologischen Opposition 
führen kann, s. Jank. 68), sehen wir (gegen Clauson 425 a) keine 
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Notwendigkeit, das -y- in aujg. &yntan ‚Sandelholz‘ « skr. can- 
dana durch eine unidentifizierte fremde Vermittlung erklüren zu 
müssen uhd wir würden das Wort eher als eine Lautvariante des 
unbelegten (oder vielleicht vorsichtiger [und optimistischer]: des 
bislang nicht wiedergefundenen) aujg. *Cantan interpretieren und 
die Meinung von P. Zieme, ,daf$ dem uig. Übersetzer die Form 

Cintan durchaus nicht mehr als Fremdwort schien“ (Zieme 377) 

als vollkommen logisch akzeptieren; vgl. einen parallelen Fall in 

Zieme Rez. 554f., wo an Hand von atü. ygla- ,weinen' und in An- 

lehnung an ygaé ~ agaé ‚Baum‘ mit Recht ein Nomen wie *ygyt 

‚Totenklage‘ postuliert wird, das eine Lautvariante vom tatsách- 

lich belegten agyt id. ist. 

Wir wollen uns hier weiter auf eine Darstellung einiger Aspekte 
dieses Fragenkreises beschrünken, ohne auf alle Schwiichen und 
Stärken einzelner Konzeptionen näher einzugehen: 

(6.1) Lexikalisierte Poss.-Bildungen mit -a im Auslaut kommen 
nicht nur im Dolg. und Jak, sondern auch (wenngleich 
Sporadisch) in anderen Türksprachen vor (so z.B. Sor.- 
chak. p(y)rda ‚Nase‘ [Mež. 52] < *puryn [= ttü. burun], 
hierzu vgl. auch (2.5); alt. Sor. tied ,Knie' [AOS 119; SRS 
54] < *tiz [= ttü. diz]; sonst s. Beispiele in Bang 13ff. und 
Menges passim), obwohl das Poss.-Suffix nur im Dolg. und 
Jak. einen tiefen Vokal aufweist. Es sei dabei auch betont, 
daß W. Bang an einigen Stellen -a-Beispiele aus Radloff- 
schem Wórterbuch anführt, denen in modernen Standard- 
wörterbüchern -y-Varianten entsprechen; so verhält es sich 
z. B. mit kirg. fara (Bang 13) ~ day ‚neu‘ und kar. L kämd 
(Bang 14) - gämi ‚Schiff‘. 

(6.2) Da das Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg. in den meisten Türksprachen ei- 
nen hohen Vokal aufweist, wird genau dieser für ursprüng- 
lich gehalten. Die Möglichkeit einer umgekehrten Situation 
wurde schon oben angedeutet. Hier sei aber noch eine 
Möglichkeit genannt, und zwar die, das heute nur aus dem 
Dolg.;und Jak. bekannte Modell (Nom. 3. Sg. -a, sonst -y) 
als besonders archaisch anzusehen. Diese Interpretation 
würde dann bedeuten, daß das Poss.-Suff. 3. Sg. ursprüng- 
lich -a lautete sowie daß das Nom.-a in allen Türksprachen 
außer Dolg. und Jak. unter Systemzwang durch das weit 
häufiger vorkommende -y verdrängt worden ist. 
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(6.3) Bei der Musterung des Wortmaterials fällt auf, daß beinahe 
alle lexikalisierten Poss.-Bildungen das Poss.-Suff. -a, nicht 
-ta aufweisen, d.h. auf unpossessive Nom.-Formen mit 
konsonantischem Auslaut zurückgehen. Dies mag daran 
liegen, daß -ta offensichtlich eindeutiger mit Possessivität 
als -a allein assoziiert wird. Diese Erklärung wird auch 
durch das in (5.2) genannte Beispiel komna „Zimmer“ be- 
stätigt, da dort auch das etymologisch ganz andere -ta pos- 
sessivisch gedeutet worden zu sein scheint. 

(6.4) Ansonsten vgl. auch jak. kärätä ,1. Ersatz; 2. Stellvertreter; 
3. anstelle‘ (Bóhtl. Wb. 54a-b), z.B. in jak. min karatd 
[nicht etwa *min kürdm!]| kini kdlla ‚er ist statt meiner 
gekommen‘ (ebda.); jak. ol kärätin ‚statt dessen‘ (ebda.). 
Das selbständig (d.h. ohne das Poss.-Suff.) nicht belegte 
*kärä findet sich möglicherweise im jak. kärähit ‚Zeuge‘ 
(nach Böhtl. Wb. 54b aber auch ,Angeber', was zu den Be- 
deutungen von kärätä besser paßt) wieder. 

Zum Schluß: Der a - y-Wechsel hat auch sein palatales Pendant 

(vgl krimtat. äsit- ‚hören‘ vs. arm.-kipé. igit- id., Tryj. 333); zu 

diesem s. jetzt Doerfer 72-74, aber vor allem den Satz: „Die alttür- 

kischen Texte werden uns noch viele Rätsel aufgeben; eine reinli- 

che Scheidung zwischen 4 und e ist aber, wie sich gezeigt hat, 

unerläßlich zur Lösung dieser Rätsel“ (Doerfer 74). Und dieses 

gilt sicher auch für y und a. 
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On Sentence Structure of Early Oghuz Turkish 


by 
FIERET TURAN 
(Harvard University) 


Oghuz Turkish became a literary language after the 13th century 
in and around Anatolia including certain cultural centers of Azar- 
baijan, Iraq, Syria and Egypt as well. Although early texts in this 
language have the main features of Oghuz dialect of Turkish they 
also show certain phonological, morphological and syntactic fea- 
tures peculiar to each individual work. These characteristic fea- 
tures may explain the problems and fine points of the dialects 
of Ottoman Turkish and Modern Oghuz dialects Modern Turkish, 
Azarbaijani and Turkmen to come. In this article I expound on 
the sentence structure of early Oghuz Turkish texts. While doing 
this my godl is to show and examine the types and functions of 
the parts of a basic sentence, variations in the word order, and 
finally agreement between subject and predicate in a sentence. 
The works that I analyze in this article are: al-Manzüma fi-l Hiläfiy- 
yüt (M), a legal work translated from the Arabic; Qäbüsnäme 
(QN)? and Marzubän-näme (MN)? works of advice literature 
translated from the Persian, Kitäb-ı Dede Qorqut* (DQ), a collec- 
tion of original epic stories, and Kitäb-i Gunya (G) an original 
Turkish legal work. 


1 Milan Adamović, „Die Rechtslehre des Imäm an-Nasafl in türkischer Bear- 
beitung vom Jahre 1332." Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlan- 
des, Band 3., Franz Steiner, Stuttgart, 1990. 

2 Eleazar Birnbaum, The Book of Advice by King Kay Ka'us ibn Iskander. 
The Earliest Old Ottoman Turkish Version of his Kabusname, Sources 
of Oriental Languages and Literatures, Cambridge, 1981. 

3 Zeynep Korkmaz, Sadru d-din Şeyhoğlu; Marzubän-näme Tercümesi, 
AUDTCF Yay., Ankara, 1973. 

4 I used the Dresden manuscript in: Muharrem Ergin, Dede Korkut Kitabı, 
v. 1, TTE, 1958. 

5 Muzaffer Akkus, Kitab-i Gunya, Türk Dil Kurumu Yay., Ankara, 1996. 
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A. Parts of a basic sentence 


A full basic sentence of literary Oghuz Turkish may be analyzed 
in four parts: L Subject, II. Predicate, III. Object, IV. Attribute. 
Among these parts, the subject and predicate are the major, 
the object and attribute are the secondary parts of the sen- 
tence. 

I. Subject: Subject is the agent or the representative of the ac- 
tion, state and happening that are stated within the predicate. A 
Subject can consist of one word or a group of words. The 
following lexical categories may be the subject of a sentence in 
Oghuz Turkish: 

a. A noun, nominal group: 

Gemiciler maga düsdiler, istediler. QN (17 b—12) The sailors 
entered the river and looked for [him]. 

Bir yagur egek gicidüginden gelüp ol direge sürindi. MN (38b- 
3) A donkey with sores on back came and rubbed itself to that 
pole, because it was itching. 

Bilmez gisinün isi hep yaflıs olur. QN (21a-6). The work of 
am ignorant person always goes wrong. 

Bir yilufi içinde kerk sekiz agtne olur ya elli azime olur. QN 
(44a-7, 8) There are forty-eight or fifty Fridays in à year. 

b. A substantivized adjective: 

Eyü adlular gisiyi eyü adlu eyler. QN (23a—2) People of good 
repute give one a good name. 

c. A pronoun: 

Ben Zeyd'üfi sarayina girmeyem. M (143b) I will not enter 
Zayd’s palace. | 

d. A verbal noun phrase: 

Eri aña ton eylemeklik väcib olmaz. G (771 b—10) It is not 
necessary for her husband to buy clothing for her. 

e. A substantivized participle: 

Bitüren bitürmeyen Tafin'dur, yérüfi, ılduzufi nesi var? QN 
(1a—13) It is God who makes it grow or not, what do the earth 
and stars have [to do with it]? 

Dahi serverlik ve ululaq isteyen zahmetden yüz dóndürmemek 
gerek. MN (42b-3) And also those who want leadership and 
greatness should not get away from hardship. 
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f. The subject can be embedded within the predicate: 

Quzlar oturan otaga geldi. DQ (112—2, 3) He came to the room 
in which the girls were sitting. 

Bayrek' den sofira basufia bu hal gelecegin bilür idük. DQ 
(114-8) We knew that this thing would happen to you after 
Beyrek [has gone]. 

II. Predicate: The predicate may show the action, state or hap- 
pening that is conducted by or because of the subject. It may be 
one wordior a group of words. In Oghuz Turkish, the predicate 
can be analyzed under two rubrics. 

a. Verbal predicate: Any finite forms of simple and compound 
verbs may; function verbal predicate. 

Eflatün çün kim bunı åşitdi, ağladı, gófili tar oturda. QN (23b— 
4) When Plato heard this, he cried, [and] sat depressed. 

Muhammed bin Zekeriya bir gün säkirdleriyile gider idi. QN 
(23b-12, 13) One day Muhammad b. Zakariyà was walking 
with his pupils. 

Eger bu jig niteligin gah bilesi olursa baña qatı “uqubet qusar. 
MN (57b-9) If the king knows the nature of this matter, he will 
punish me severely. 

Varup begümüz yüzin: qaçan görevüz? QN (27a-2) When are 
we going to see our master? 

"Dünà gisiler, bu dünyà sarayı kim ‘amel evidür, sol yagmur 
qatresinden olan quyucuklar gibi górdiler." MN (3la-5) The wise 
ones viewed this world, which is the house of deed, as puddles 
made of rain drops. 

b. Copular predicate: The copular predicate takes an auxiliary 
verb either being enclitisized or separately. 

 Hamn sirke eylemek revd degüldür, qacan sirke olsa gérü 
harämdur ŞāfiT qatında. M (108b) It is forbidden to turn wine 
into vinegar, if it becomes vinegar, then it is religiously un- 
acceptable according to Shafi’s. 

Ma’nisi budur: Yémis yiyesiden öfidin yigdiir. QN (45b-2) Its 
meaning is this: Fruit is good before the meal. 

— "Bu bir = ne góresi gözi var ne isidesi qulağı var.” MN 
(34b-13) This is a tree [which] has neither a seeing eye nora 
hearing ear. 

OL Object: The object is the person or the thing that the 
action, state and happening of the predicate effect or influence, 
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turn to, appear at, occurs from or with. One nominal unit 
or one group of nominal units may become the object in a 
sentence. 

a. Direct object: | 

Without the accusative suffix: The object is non-specific. 

Eger bardaq birle güpden su tartsa reva olur. G (9a-2) It is 
acceptable if he draws water from the vat by means of a cup. 

Yatacaq yér mi bulduñ? DQ (192-12) Did you find a place to 
sleep. 

With the accusative: The object is specific. 

Igen utangan olma kim igüni ilerü iledimeyesin. QN (222-13) 
Do not be too shy because you cannot gain progress in your job. 

Diikelintifi sevgisini gónlüfide berkidesin. QN (3a-8) You 
should increase their love in your heart wholly. 

Sometimes the accusative may denote the sense of a general 
idea or concept: 

Doquzimci bab qocalığı ve yigitligi beyàn éder. QN (86a- 1) 
Section nine talks about old age and youth. 

Eyü küy pise édifi. QN (23a-7) Make a habit of being good 
natured. 

The accusative suffix is sometimes dropped when used to- 
gether with the possessive, and in this case the possessive suffix 
fulfills the function of the accusative. If it is the third person pos- 
sessive suffix then the pronominal n may have the function of 
the accusative: 

Benüm dostlarum beni $äyet sevdüklerinden bafia ‘aybum dé- 
mezler idi ve düsmänlarum benüm 'aybuma halqa sóylerler idi. 
QN (212-10) Because my friends liked me very much, they did 
not say my shortcomings to me, [but] my enemies told the people 
my shortcomings. 

Ol geleci üzerine qàdi bitisin aluriar. QN (28b-10) They will 
get the formal writing of a judge about that word. 

Eger nafagasın vérmese güç birle buyurmis gerek. G (78a-9) 
If he would not give her her livelihood, he must be forced [to do 
that). 


6 Sometimes it is difficult to determine exactly whether or not the accusa- 
tive was used in the text because of the orthographic irregularities. Al- 
though the haraka sign kasra or the vocalic letter ya are used to indicate 
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Anufi girecek ve cigacaq yérlerin endişe qilmaq gerek. MN 
(41b —7) It is necessary to be careful about places where he comes 
in and go out. 

Bu oğlan eydür “yüzüñ afiaru yafia éyle dé" der. QN (30b—9, 
10). This boy says “say turn your face the other way”. 

Iiqllarufiuz getüreler G (68a-10) They should bring your 
Jlock of cattle. 

b. Indirect object: The indirect object may be formed by three 
case suffixes: 

1. Dative Object: Explains the subject-predicate relation in 
terms of direction and purpose. 

Eger ol yagi çırağa yagsa ya sahtiyana ve göne dürtse revä olur. 
G (9b—9) It is acceptable to burn that fat as a candle or to use 
it on coarse leather or Moroccan leather. 

Ve çevre yırtıcılardan ürken seni himäyetünle sıgınalar. MN 
(30b-6) Those who get scared of the beast of prey would take 
refuge in your protection. 

Biz dahı bufía elümüzden gelen isi &devüz. MN (56a-8) We will 
also do every thing that we can to this person. 

2. Ablative Object. Explains the subject-predicate relation in 
terms of source. 

Eger eti yénür ılqı sigur gibi yà qoyun gibi su qabından su icse 
ol su murdàr olmaz. G (7a-11) If animals like cattle or sheep 
whose meat is [religiously] edible drink water from a waterves- 
sel, that water does not become unclean. 

3. Locative Object. Explains the subject-predicate relation in 
terms of place. 

Seyhu'l-islam Mebsüt'inda eyitti dag Tetimma kitäbında ey- 
itti: M (15a) Sheikhulislam stated [it] in his Mabsüt and Tat- 
emma. ` 
Qalan quşlar arasında anuñ ne hürmeti ola? MN (34a—13) How 
much honor he may have among the remaining birds? 

c. Adverbial Object: Adverbial objects explain the predicate in 
terms of time, place and manner. An adverbial object might be 
one single adverb or adverbial phrase: 


the accusative suffix it could be possible that the author or copyists may 
skip it mistakenly. 
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À single adverb: 

Sen kim ev issisin oturma, meger igen ilhäh édeler. QN (45b- 
6) You who are the host of the house, do not sit, unless they 
greatly insist. 

Sen talägsafi bugün dag: yarın. M (40a) You are divorced today 
and tomorrow. - 

Ve dahı her neseneleri qula£ile igidüp bilür idi, bugur seferde 
göz ile görür. QN (8a—6, 7) And [first] he got to know all things 
by listening, now he sees it. 

Cin kim etmek yémis olasın derhal içme. QN (42b-8) Do not 
drink right after you have food. 

‘Adet budur kim pirler däyim yigitlik ärzüsındadur. QN (37a— 
4) It is customary that old people wish to be young. 

V'allāhi saña qırbän eylemeyem ebedd. M (42a) By God, I will 
never approach to you. 

Zirä yémis avval varur ma‘deyi yur, andur, half gor. QN (45b- 
3) Because fruit first goes and washes, cleans and empties the 
stomach. 

An adverbial phrase: 

Andan gérü olur olmaz yére gülme. QN (48a-2) And then do 
not laugh without reason. 

IV. Attribute: The attribute is a single word or word-group that 
explains the noun that it precedes. The attribute denotes quality, 
quantity and possession. The following types of words may be the 
attribute: 

a. Quality: 

1. An adjective: Tevbe éyle yavuz işine. QN (48b—10) Forswear 
your bad deed. 

2 A substantive: Cum a, gécesi. QN (43b- 110) Friday night, 
İsraf şerri. QN (43b-3) The harm of squandering. 

3. A participle noun or noun group: Ne qadarcuq bilür gisi olur 
isefi ... QN (27a-5) However knowledgeable you might be... 

Haqq yanduran cırafufi yana tursun. DQ (35-8, 9) May your 
candle which God has lit last [forever]. 

b. Quantity. ' 

1. numbers: Geleci dört dürlüdür. QN (292-2) The words are 
of four kinds. 

2. adverbs: Baña coq dürlü hürmetler éyledi ... QN (28a-2) He 
treated me well in many ways. 
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3. certain measures: Iki üç qadeh içecek yér qalsun. QN (43b— 
1) Leave room for two or three goblets to drink. | 

Bir iki:logma yér qalsun. QN (43b-3) Leave room for one or 

c. Possession: Bir assılu is. QN (40a-8) A beneficial job. 


| B. Word order 

Syntacticly Turkic languages are subject + object + verb (SOV) 
languages, However, because of their semantically well-defined 
case suffixes, this sentence structure very often changes without 
any damage to the overall meaning of the sentence. This change is 
a stylistic phenomenon; and it is encountered especially in short 
sentences! in early Oghuz Turkish. As a rule, in Modem Oghuz 
languages|as well as other Turkic languages, the word that stands 
next to the verb is the most emphatic. And also, in short senten- 
ces the verb is the most emphatic when it is at the beginning of 
the sentence. I can posit that early Oghuz Turkish had the same 
rule: the most important word of the sentence was the one next 
to the verb, and the verb at the beginning of the sentence was 
also the most emphatic: 


regular: 

Ogluni, aan meseli yémise befizer. QN (12a-11) 
j IndObj Pred 

(The son and daughter resemble fruit.) 


İşbu cevübi Ebü Hanife zamänında ädemiler ‘ädetince 
DirObj Adv-Time Adv-Manner 

didiler, zirä ol zamanda saraylaruf tagtri biridi, zāhiri nite 

Pred Conj Adv-Time Subj Pred Subj Adv 

f 

ise bātmı dag: éyle idi. M (51a) 
Cond Subj Adv Pred 
(They gave this answer according to the tradition of people in the 
time of Abü Hanlfe, because at that time [the internal and external 
design of] the palace was the same, its internal structure was just 
as its external structure was.) 
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Ve “ilm gótrülmek ol ol olur kim 'alimler olalar ve kimseye 


Dui" Subj Pred Conj Subj  Pred Conj IndObj 


ilm ógretmeyeler ve andan "ilm g Sum olur. G(3b- 13, 14) 
Obj Pred Conj Adv Subj 


(And the disappearance of knowledge means that there would be 
scholars but they would not teach knowledge to anyone, and then 
knowledge would disappear.) 


irregular: 
object + predicate [subject] + object 
Qaderüfiden yogaru aru dutma gendózüiii QN (16b-2) 
IndObj Adv Pred DirObj 
(Do not hold yourself above your fate.) 


Adverb + predicate [subject] + object 
Ya'ni orta toyura qarnın. QN (45b-13) 
Conj Adv Pred DirObj 

(In other words he should eat moderately.) 


Predicate [Subject] + object 

Biraqmafi gendii elüftüz ile gendözüfi hlikeye. QN 
(9a-10) Pred Adv DiOb LE 

(Do not put yourself in harm's way by your own hands.) 


Adverb + Predicate [Subject] 

İlk yaratdı bendeleri qudret birle ve rüz vérdi qismet 

Adv Pred DirObj Adv Conj DirObj Pred Adv 
birle. G (4a-14) 

([God] first created servants through [his] power and 
gave them daily sustenance according to [their] destiny.) 





C. Agreement between subject and predicate 


I. Verbal sentences (Non-copular sentences): 

1. Except for the third person plural, the predicate agrees with 
its subject in number and person. Whether the subject is stated 
directly, or it is embedded within the predicate, this agreement 
occurs consistently. 
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İşbu gabs iki qulindan bir bellüsini àzaz éyledi. M (42a) This 
person freed a specific one of his two slaves. 

Gendözifii şöyle bil kim hic nesene bilmezsin. QN (25a-6) 
Behave as if you do not know anything. 

Ben bilürven kim sen yalan söyleyesi gisi degülsin. QN (28b- 
12) I know that you are not a person who would lie. 

Bir eyü at getürü vérüfi, alayın. QN (39b-2) Bring a good horse 
for me to buy. 

Dartısıq: birle yäz qilduq kim ögrenicilere genez olsun. G (3a- 
T) We elaborated on it argumentatively so that it would become 
easy for students. 

2. The subject in the third person plural may take either the 
third person singular or plural predicate. Inanimate plural sub- 
jects take.the singular predicate. No change of meaning occurs 
because of this dual usage: 

Köyün “avratları gelürler ol çeşmeden su alurlar. QN (282-8) 
The women of the village would come and take water from that 
fountain. ' 

Uslu gisiler gisiyi sözinden bilürler. QN (29b-8) Wise people 
know [the quality of] someone from his words. 

Çün kim sermá urursin bari güyendeler hdg olsunlar. QN 
(46b-3) If you must dance, at least the singers should be 
good. | 
Dişleri hep çıqmış, ağzından dagra dügmig. QN (302-4) His 
teeth are dll lost, fallen out of his mouth. 

3. Two and more subjects joined by the conjunction 've' take 


Eger begler, ulular ve qulliggılar ve qavm ve qabe qaçan saña 
seläma gelse bunlara hörmet “izzet éyle. QN (26b-11) If the tribe 
leaders, elders, servants and. common people come to greet you, 
respect them. 

Aru ve sifiek ófidin agulu qanadın aga gemisür andan gohra ol 
bir qanadin dahı gemigür. G (8a-7, 8) The bee and fly first dip 
their poisonous wing into the cooked food, and then they dip the 
other wing [with an antidote}. 

4. Collective nouns and indefinite numbers take the singular or 
plura: | 

Dükeli hısımlarufi senden öñ dle. QN (30a—6) AU of your rela- 
tives will die before you. 
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Her birisi ivsünler. QN (27a-1) Each one of them should 
hasten. Ä 

‘Amiler gendü islerüfi vagtlü vagtsüz gözedürler. QN (40b-2 
Lay people do their jobs at irregular times. 

Qamu balq afia górümlü durur. G (4a-11) All people are in 
obedience to him. 

IL Copular sentences: 

Regardless of the number of the subject, the predicate of th 
copular sentence is always in the singular third person: ä 

Gisiler söz altında gizlidür. QN (29b-9) People are hidden in 

[their] words. 
- Bu cihänufi gófili alçaq fasıqı, gol ähiret isteyici mütekebbirden 
yigdür. QN (82a—8) The humble [but] ungodly one of this world 
is better than the arrogant one who is after the next world (i.e. 
paradise). 

Qamu firisteler dahı Tafrı'nuf bendeleridür. G (4b-8) AU 
angels are also the servants of God. 

Usbu altmış ógüt Nugruvan-i ‘Adil’tifi gendü Ógüdidür. QN 
(35b-6) These sixty [kinds of] advice are the advice of Nushru- 
vàn-i ‘Adil himself. 

Dükeli eyüliklerüfi sermäyesi ‘aql ile hünerdür. QN (222-8). 
The capital of all good. deeds is intelligence and talent. 

‘Adet budur kim pirler däyim yigitlik àrzüsindadur. QN (37a— 
4) The custom is that elderly people always desire youth. 

Qocaliq bir sayruliqdur. QN (38b-5) Old age is a sickness. 

Usbu didügüm dórt dürlü gelecinüfi iki yüzi vardur. QN (29b- 
5) These four kinds of words that I have said have two faces. 
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Problems Concerning Mongolian Case 


by 
G. JoRIGT and KEVIN STUART 
(Inner Mongolia University, Huhhot, and 
Qinghai Junior Teachers' College, Xining, China) 


Introduction 


Case category is an important grammatical division in the Mongol 
language. The wide range of Mongol cases and associated suffixes 
convey complex meanings. Consequently, analysis of Mongol case 
has implications not only for those interested in Mongol linguis- 
tics, but also for research on Altaic languages in general and, in- 
deed, how meaning is conveyed in Mongol. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, Danjindagba used the term 
"teyin ilgal" to designate "case," which he divided into eight cate- 
gories in the work Ogtarguiyin Mani. Given that this manuscript 
is an explication of the lost work Jirüxen Toltu, authored by 
Choiji-odser in the early fourteenth century, there have been sev- 
eral centuries of interest in Mongol case. This interest has been 
marked in the latter of the half of the twentieth century in China 
among scholars who have also examined such Mongol-related 
languages as Dongxiang, Baoan, Dagur, Monguor, and Eastern Yo- 
gur. In viewing the corpus of Mongol case literature it is obvious 
that the range and quality of related research have improved over 
time. Relationships between case suffixes and their origins and 
structure have been characterized in considerable detail. This has 
provided a more complete picture of Mongol case and the mean- 
ings denoted by case suffixes. 

Nevertheless, we argue that a number of problems related to 
Mongol case remain unresolved. Previously, scholars have done 
relatively little research on Mongol case during the Middle Centu- 
ries (13th—16th centuries), for example, and for that period there 
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is no cléar description of case system and vertical trans- 
formations in the Mongol case system from the Middle Centuries 
to conte rary times have heretofore not been conclusively pre- 
sented. It is also apparent that scholars have not fully utilized the 
corpus of Mongol language materials, especially materials repre- 
sentative of the Mongol group of languages present in China. 

This study addresses certain of these shortcomings by empha- 
sizing the) Mongolian case system during the Middle Centuries, 
and specifically focusing on the omission of case suffixes, the -n 
of certain noun endings, the relationship between the genitive and 
accusative cases, and one category of ber, which is commonly 
represented to be a suffix, but which we argue is actually an ad- 
verb. 

When éxamples of case used in the Mongolian family lan- 
guages, various historical materials, and documents from dif- 
ferent time periods are compared we gain insight into transforma- 
tion in the Mongolian case system. These changes appear to have 
followed à complex-to-simple-to-complex cycle. This is illustrated 
by the appearance of new cases and new case suffixes, disappear- 
ance of old case suffixes, and the subsequent reorganizing of 
meaning dictated by case suffixes. Table One presents the Mongo- 
lian case m and case suffixes of the Middle Centuries. 


Table One. The Mongolian Case System and Case Suffixes of the Middle Cen- 
turies. 





native sative Locative 

yid yi -da/de aže -bar-ber -Iuga/-lüge 
-un/ün -i -ta/-te -ata/-ete -iyar/-iyer -lu’a/-li’e 
-u/ -ni -dur/-dür -nace/-nece  -'ar/-er -la/-16 
-nu/-nü -tur/-tür -yata/-yete  -i’ar/-i’er 
- -a/-e -data/-dete -nıyar/-niyer 
-n | -na/ne -tata/tete -ür/-er 

-du/-dü -ü$s/-eSe -j'ar/-i'&r 

-tu/-tii 
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Omission of Case Suffixes 


In modern Mongolian, certain nouns act as objects and adverbials 
in stem form. Scholars generally agree that objects and adverbials 
usually appear in the accusative and dative-locative cases. How- 
ever, at times, the accusative and dative-locative case forms are 
omitted. Thus, structurally, the object and adverbial coincide with 
the nominative case forms. 

Observation of nouns used in the Middle Centuries indicates 
that nouns acted as subjects, predicates, objects, attributes, and 
adverbials in the nominative case form. Examples of this are 
given in Table Two. 


Table Two: Middle Century Nouns Acting as Subjects, Predicates, Attributes, 
Objects, and Adverbials in the Nominative Case Form. 





Middle Century Mongolian English 

Noun Acting As: 

Subject .  dobun-mergen tede irgen-tür when Dobun-Mergen 
gürü'esü (SHM: 23)! reached the people's place 

Predicate dobun-mergen-nü abugsan that was the process Do- 
yusun teyimü (SHM: 24) bun-Mergen took his wife 

Attribute Siremtin manglaitan si'üči his forehead like iron and 
qasi’utan (SHM: 155) his mouth like a drill 

Object ürlanggadai gü'ün td’e buga Urianggadai people killed 
alaju (SHM: 24) the deer 

Adverbial qabur niken ddr kong&ile- on a day in spring, boiled 


mel qonin ¢inaju (SHM: 25) dry mutton 


Eee M ——  ———— 


Certain accusative and dative-locative case forms in modern 
Mongolian were in nominative case forms during the Middle Cen- 
turies, consequently, the nominative case of the Middle Centuries 
has numerous connotations. Table Three illustrates certain nouns 
with nominative case forms in the SHM, which have been re- 
placed with nouns of other case forms in the AT.” Table Four 
provides a related summary. 


1 Ligeti (1971). 
2 Choiji (1984). 
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Table Three. Nouns With Nominative Case Forms in the SHM Replaced by 
Nouns of Other Forms in the AT. 
a sp  n 
SHM | AT English 

| 
bodonéar ügei bolug- bodondar-i ugei boluvsan-u after Bodonéar died 
san-u goyina (31) qoyina (46) 


sengqur-qoroqan-u senggür Yorogan-u qara Jirü- when living at Köke 
gara-Jirügenlü kókó- gen-u küke navur-a nutu- Lake on Mount Qara- 
na'ur nuntuglaju akui- vlaju bügüi-tür (1 10) Jirügen near Sengqür 
tur (52) i River 


hara saki'ulu'asu (214) aran-iyar sagiqulbai (401) people were ordered 
sas to keep watch 
Te aaaea a a aL 


Table Four. [Summary of Nominative Case Nouns in the SHM Which Have 
Been Replaced With Other Case Forms in the AT 


Case ‘Genitive Accusative Ablative Dative- Instrumental 
Locative 

>, 

Frequency | 6 50 5 27 1 


The incidence of nouns acting as objects and adverbials in the 
nominative case decreased from the period of the Middle Centu- 
ries to the time of modern Mongolian. During the Middle Centu- 
ries nominative case nouns had multiple meanings and could act 
as all sentence parts. However, the object and the adverbial pri- 
marily appeared in either accusative or dative-locative case 
forms. Concurrently, the nominative case function gradually van- 
ished and,.in modern Mongolian, objects and adverbials in the 
nominative case forms became rare-lingering remnants of nomi- 
native case noun functions from the Middle Centuries. 


The -n of Certain Noun Endings 


In modern Mongolian, certain nouns have two forms. One form 
ends with n, while the other form ends without -n. Presently, 
there is still no satisfactory explanation as to why this difference 
exists. 
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We examined approximately eighty nouns of the above forms 
in the SHM with respect to sentence function, uniting verbs, and 
having or not having changes in meaning. We were unable to pro- 
duce an unclouded explanation. Nevertheless, we suggest that it 
was possible that there was an active plural -n suffix in early 
Mongolian. Later, in the Middle Centuries, the plural suffix -n lost 
its plural connotation, but it did not vanish altogether, rather, it 
continued to exist together with certain singular forms. There- 
fore, the two forms of the nouns appeared. We also can see that 
certain verb suffixes in the SHM have plural meanings. Thus, we 
surmise that the existence of two forms of some nouns of the 
Middle Centuries resulted from earlier number category changes. 

Table Five lists two forms of certain SHM nouns and their sin- 
gle form in the AT, which was written in the seventeenth century. 


Table Five. Two Forms of Certain SHM Nouns and Their Single Form in the AT. 
———— Mee n rea ri UY 


SHM AT English 

qa/qan qan khan 

üki/ükin ükin daughter 
qatu/qatun qatun lady 

gü'ü/gü'un hümün person, people 
EE iid AS doct ónN 


These examples illustrate that the plural suffix -n lost its plural 
meaning and existed with singular noun forms. In the seventeenth 
century the -n ending denoting the singular replaced the form 
minus the -n ending. It must be pointed out that this did not occur 
for all nouns with two forms in the SHM. Certain nouns that ap- 
peared in only one form in the SHM have two forms in the AT, as 
illustrated in Table Six. 


Table Six. One-Form Nouns in the SHM Having Two Forms in the AT: 


€———— a es Ios i 
SHM AT English 
eee 
lige lige/ugen word, information 


aula agula/agulan mountain 
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Declensioned by the genitive, ablative, and dative-locative 
cases, this type of noun generally is characterized by the -n end- 
ing. In other cases this type of noun may also be characterized 
by the -n ending. Consequently, there was a tendency to form 
unstable stems and, during the following centuries, the unstable 
stem gradually formed. becoming an important characteristic of 
modern Mongolian. The usage of unstable stems varies from one 
dialect to another. In the Oyirad dialect, for example, unstable 
stems are almost entirely absent and words appear with a final 
nin the nominative case. However, in the modern Inner Mongolia 
dialect a final -n and no final -n are observed, as the following 
two examples illustrate: (1) in Oyirad "sun" is narn while in the 
modern Inner Mongolia dialect it is nar and naran and (2) “lung” 
and “liver” in the Barvü Buriyad dialect are rendered u:/ xay and 
iljgəņ, respectively, which contrast with u:/ ig/u:/ gon and olog/ 
elgen in the modern Inner Mongolia dialect. 

The origin of the attributive case in modern Mongolian may be 
related to the unstable stem. When the stem was utilized it was 
in the nominative case with -n. Later, in the nominative case, the 
unstable stem appeared exclusively without the -n. Still later, the 
unstable stem acted as a sentence attributive and -n came to be 
used. This -n ending gradually came to have grammatical mean- 
ing. In the spoken language the stable stem acts as a sentence 
attribute and the end of the stem is -n. 

The distinguishing characteristic between the suffix -n of the 
attributive case and the -n of the unstable stem is that the former 
indicates grammatical meaning, while the latter represents sound 
change. 

Certain scholars argue that there is an abbreviated form of -n 
represented by the suffix -w-ü in the genitive case of modern 
Mongolian: For example, qonin miga [mutton] results from omit- 
ting the genitive case suffix -u in qonin-u miqa. Nevertheless, we 
maintain that this is not an abbreviation but, rather, the suffix of 
the attributive case. If we closely examine modern Mongolian we 
find that; when the unstable stem declensioned by the nominative 
case appears, it has no -n ending, but it does have this ending 
when it (unstable stem) acts as the attributive. This is demon- 
strated in alta [gold|/altan bir [golden pen] and noosu [fine hair, 
down]/noosun degesii [hair-rope]. 
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When the stable stem acts as the attributive in a sentence, there 
is also a -n ending, as illustrated by quwar [flower|/quwaran üre 
[flower seed] and Sil [glass]/Silen longgo [glass bottle]. 

Phrase meaning related to the attributive case form is very dif- 
ferent from the phrase meaning of the genitive case form. This 
is evident in mónggün bavuu [silver bracelet]/mónggün-ü bovuu 
[Mönggün’s bracelet] and modon terge [wooden cart]/modon-u 
terge (cart for hauling wood]. 

Phrase meaning related to the attributive case form is also quite 
different from that of the nominative case, as illustrated by the 
following examples: sara degere varba [the moon rises high]/sa- 
ran degere varba [went on the moon] and terge modo irbe [carts 
came]/tergen modo irbe [wood used to make carts was brought]. 

In terms of form agreement, the -n indicating grammatical 
meaning is of the attributive case. Thus, the attributive case prob- 
ably formed in modern Mongolian with the suffix -n. 


The Relationship Between the Genitive and Accusative Cases 


Certain scholars argue that genitive and accusative case suffixes 
originated with the suffix *-in of the genitive-accusative case of 
early Mongolian. A second point of view holds that genitive-accu- 
sative suffixes of the members of the Mongolian language family 
are the result of combining suffixes of the genitive and accusative 
cases. Other scholars argue that the suffix -u of the genitive case, 
-i of the accusative case, and -a of the dative-locative case all 
originated from one unknown vowel. 

Àn examination of materials from the Middle Centuries and 
later indicates that the genitive and accusative cases were inter- 
changeable. Accusative case suffixes often replace those of the 
genitive case as illustrated in Table Seven. 

Genitive case suffixes also replace accusative suffixes, as evi- 
dent in the following examples: noyalivudum (noyaliv-ud-un) 
ügülekü dürbeduvar (dürbedüger) bulug (UMD: 122) [Fourth part 


3 Dodo (1883). 
4 Geser (1969). 
5 Injanna$i (1979). 
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Table Seven: Interchangibility of Genitive and Accusative Cases 


Mongolian | English 
etige ekes-i tejiyegsen ati garivulan to return the favor of your parents 
(UMD: 316)? providing food 


Cavatu kumün-i temür düregetü kul-i cut off a person's foot 
nigemüsün tasu &ab&iba (AT: 629) 


eke ni keü bayan-i ükin gesen amur- his mother is Keü Bayan’s daugh- 
čila bolqu gebe (Geser: 8)4 ter, Gesen Amuräila 


Cinu Cerig-ün küriye-yi vadavur (KS: around the place just outside your 
273)5 military camp 


Sn nen ei 


in which talked about princes], yavun bolbasu Sangqur anu tan-u 
kited ireng-ü Jivsan (fivavsan) ajur (AT: 81) [That is that the 
falcon came and showed your Kited people]? güifü oron keüken- 
à fayidalaba (Geser: 169) [ran into and pushed the girl], and tüsi- 
mel bi teyin gü tegün-i. mokügejü (KS: 274) [Because of that, Ia 
functionary destroyed him]. Tables Eight and Nine further il- 
lustrate the foregoing. 


Table Eight. (Frequency of Accusative Case Replacement in Historical Mongo- 
lian Materials 


TE A—— — P 


f Source Material 
Accusative , 
Middle 17th 18th 19th Modern 
Case Centuries: Century: Century. Century: Mongolian 
Suffix SHM AT Gesar Blue 
Chronicle 
es RE 
-yi QI] 24 i 6 7 1 0 
4 | 13 148 596 0 0 
Total 37 154 603 l 0 
% of total suffixes in 3.1 7.3 36.4 0 


the accusative case 
me nn 
| ; 
6 Dei Secen dreamed of a falcon which flew, bringing the sun and moon to 
him. When Dei Secén met Chinggis Khan, he spoke this sentence. ^Kited" 
[Kiyad] refers to the name of Chinggis Khan's tribe. 
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Table Nine. Frequency of Genitive Case Replacement in Historical Mongolian 
Materials. 


OO 


l Source Material 

Genitive 

Middle 17th 18th 19th Modern 
Case Centuries: Century: Century: Century: Mongolian 
Suffix SHM AT Gesar Blue 

Chronicle 

ENDE nn 
-yin 0 1 3 0 0 
-un/ün 1 5 0 0 0 
-u/ü 0 4 3 3 0 
Total 1 10 6 3 0 


These data strongly suggest that, first, in the Middle Centuries, 
interchangeability of suffixes of the two cases was rare. With the 
passage of time, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the frequency of interchange greatly increased, only to seemingly 
vanish still later. Second, there are relatively few instances of gen- 
itive case suffixes replacing those of the accusative case. How- 
ever, there are many instances of the reverse, especially ones with 
the accusative case suffix -i. There are many more of these in- 
stances in Gesar, which are written recordings of spoken Mongo- 
lian. Table Ten gives examples of -u/-ü genitive case suffixes in 
the SHM which have been replaced by the accusative suffix -i in 
the AT. 

These examples lead us to contend that genitive case suffixes 
differed from accusative case suffixes in early Mongolian. As the 
language altered, genitive case suffixes and suffixes of the accusa- 
tive case came to be interchangeable in the oral language of the 
centuries following those of the Middle Centuries and gradually 
combined and. became the same form, that is, -i. The rigidity of 
the written language dictated that different suffixes of the geni- 
tive and accusative cases continued to exist in the written lan- 
guage. Genitive and accusative case suffixes are different today 
in modern written Mongolian. There are several reasons support- 
ing this argument. First, genitive case suffixes were different from 
accusative case suffixes in early Turkish. Examples include the 
following genitive case suffixes: -in(g), -Ing(ig), -ün, -ung, -on, - 
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Table Ten. -u/-ü Genitive Case Suffixes in the SHM Replaced by the Accusa- 


tive Suffix -i in the AT. 


SHM AT English 

b e e e 

to'oril qan ičurun bur- toqoril qaran ičurun passing across the foot 

qan-qaldun-nu gerü- burqan-qaldun-i gerü- of Burqan Qaldun 

ber hókoórtii Jibur bei ükertü Jibur Mountain and Ügertü 

da'arin (73) davarin (144) Valley, Togoril Khan re- 
| turned 

dayyir-usun-u gu dayir usun-i gü let Temüjin ride Tayir 

ebertiü ünügün éaqa’an- ebürtü ünügün Cavan Usun's white horse 

i temüjin-e unu'ulbai tiimiijin-e unuvulba 

(74) (146) 

Sirga aqtatand ebesün- Sirva aytatan-i ebesün- following the people 

a alurgai-bar möfgifü í alurgai-bar mósgifü riding yellow horses by 

(53) (111) following their grass 

trail 


Oe 


an, -ning, -nung, -nong, and -nang. Examples of accusative case 
suffixes include -ig, -iq, -üq, uq, -in, In, and -ni. 

Secondly, in modern written Turkish genitive case suffixes dif- 
fer from those of the accusative case. Furthermore, in written 
Uighur the genitive case suffix is -ning, while the suffix of the 
accusative case is -ni. Therefore, in written Turkish the suffixes 
of the genitive and accusative cases always differ. However, in 
certain modern Turkish dialects, genitive case suffixes are iden- 
tical to accusative case suffixes. This supports our assertion that 
genitive and accusative case suffixes differ in written Mongolian 
at all times and combined into one suffix in the spoken language. 

Third, Chinggeltei’s and Chen Naixiong’s research (1985) indi- 
cates that the genitive case of tenth century Kidan are -an, -n, 
-in, -on and -un. They speculate that the accusative case of Kidan 
is -i, which differs from genitive case suffixes. This further 
strengthens our conclusion that accusative and genitive case suf- 
fixes differed in early Mongolian. 

Fourthly, in written Korean the genitive case suffix is -ii, whereas 
the accusative suffix is -il/-ril. However, in areas of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, the accusative case suffix is -i, which is 
the same as the genitive case suffix (Ramstedt 1986). 

Fifth, though genitive case suffixes differ from accusative case 
suffixes in: modern written Mongolian, in certain dialects of the 
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same, the genitive case suffix resembles the accusative case suf- 
fix -i. For example, in Old Barvu xuni: emegtei [other man’s wife] 
and terni: aba:d ir [to bring her/him/it] illustrate this. 

Finally, in other members of the Mongolian language family, 
genitive case suffixes are identical to accusative case suffixes. 
Examples of this from the vernacular are to be found in the Da- 
gur -ji/-ig, the -ni of Minhe Monguor, -n of Huzhu Monguor, -i of 
Mogul, -ni(-ji) of Dongxiang, -no of Baoan, and -in, -ə, and -n of 
Sira Yogor. These examples also support our position that the 
genitive and accusative cases combined into the same form in 
oral Mongolian. 


Ber 


Mongolian of the Middle Centuries had one sort of ber. Structur- 
ally, this ber is the same as the suffix -bar/-ber of the instrumental 
case. Certain scholars argue that it is a particle of the nominative 
case, emphasizes the preceding word, and indicates that the pre- 
ceding word is a subject. It has been argued that the instrumental 
case suffix can relate the subject and the predicative as in tegün 
ber ügülerün [he/she said]. Ber has also been labeled as an ad- 
verb. After analyzing various language materials we feel that, first, 
ber is not governed by the gender of the word preceding it. In 
this respect, it is quite different from the suffix -bar/-ber of the 
instrumental case. 

Additionally, ber may bé added to case suffixes as in: (1) gü' ün- 
ne ber ókte'ei üdü'üi Skin aju’u (SHM: 23) [she had not been 
given to a man]; (2) baidal-aéa ber ülü qoéodaju (SHM: 158) [he 
never reaches the battle site late]; and (3) cabéiyal-i ber buliju 
abéu’ui (SHM: 217) [they took abtiyal’]. It is clear that there 
was no double case in the Middle Centuries. Ber can also be 
added to the instrumental case suffix as illustrated by maytay- 
san-iyar ber ülü bayasun (Ligeti 1973: 38)° [Don't feel happy 
when receiving words of praise]. This demonstrates that ber is 
not the instrumental case suffix. 


7 Place name. 
8 Ligeti (1973). 
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Furthermore, ber may be added to converbs. Examples of this 
include adatu üyile-dür ucarabasu ber qatavu joriy-iyan ülü qari- 
vulun aysan ajuyu (UMD: 393) [Didn't feel discouraged when dif- 
ficulties were met] and tüled kündülen asaravdabasu ber mün 
tüled ta kecigen (keciyen) (MD: 251) [The more honor, the more 
care]. 

Case suffixes are never added to the converb in Mongolian. 
Ber, however, may be added to reflexive possessive suffixes as in 
degeregui sedkil-iyen ber daruqu boltuvai (UMD: 183) [Don't be 
arrogant] and sayin baysi-dayan ber sögödümü (UMD: 202) [to 
kneel before my fine teacher]. Case suffixes are never added to 
reflexive possessive suffixes. 

If ber is omitted from a sentence, the sentence’s primary mean- 
ing remains unaltered, as in gü'ün-ne ber ókte'ei üdü'üi ökin aju'u 
(SHM: 23) [she had not yet been given to a man], and Cabciyal-i 
ber buliju abéu'ui (SHM: 217) [they took Cab£iyal]. Omission of 
the ber from the foregoing sentences leaves the primary meaning 
intact. Ber serves to emphasize one member or strengthen sen- 
tence intonation. 

In sum,.ber is quite different from the case suffixes. The attrib- 
utes of ber more clearly approximate those of adverbs, which 
leads us to conclude that ber is an adverb. 
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Dialectal Lineage from Jurchen to Manchu 


by 


GISABURO N. KIYOSE 
(University of Hawaii) 


1. Jurchen in the Chin and Ming Dynasties and Manchu in the 
Ch'ing Dynasty 


"The language of the Chien-chou Æ} Jurchen [of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644)] was the Jurchen language of the Chin 
dynasty [1115-1234] and the 'Manchu' language in the Ch'ing 
dynasty [(1616) 1636 - 1912]. The language handed down is a 
proof that they were the same tribal people, who had not been 
interrupted, from generation to generation". (Kazuki Sonoda 
BR EH — $&, Min-dai Kensha Jochoku-shi kenkyu BR SR JN Z 
EU, II, Tokyo 1953, p. 400.) 

See also Chin Kuang-p'ing SHE and Chin Ch'i-tsung 
sz Ri, Nü-chen yü-yen wen-tzu yen-chiu LABS CEH, 
Peking 1980, p. 12. 

“Consequently, the conclusion can be drawn that it is 
extremely doubtful that the Jurchen represented in Chin-kuo yü- 
chieh S REB, [Chin-shih E, vol. 135, 1344], and in 
inscriptions, that in the Hua-i i-yii ES with script texts 
[XV c.], that in.the Hua-i i-yü without script texts [XVI-XVII 
c.], and the Manchu language are in historical sequence of the 
same dialect." (Gisaburo N. Kiyose, A Study of the Jurchen 
Language and Script; Kyoto 1977, p. 46; Japanese version, 
"Joshin on saikósei ko kA REZ" in Gengo Kenkyü 
SEM 64, 1973, p. 26.) 


2. Jürchen from the Chin Period to the Ming Period 


The proto-Tungus initial *p- was still preserved in Chin 
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Jurchen: e. g., Tg. *pokaran 'short (Poppe)! > *poxoli (HR 
# in Chin-kuo yü-chieh) id. > 691*&& % foxolo (S815 HE) id. > 
Ma. foxolon id.2 
Likewise, the initial *g- was also preserved: e. g., *gu-n 
gem' (a Chinese loan from = piok > *gu» iu > yü id. with 
the Jurchen nominal suffix -n > 569% + yun (HE) id. 
The vowels in the Chin period are: 


Back | a o  u| 
[Front | e ö ü 


The following sound changes occurred thereafter: ii > u; 6 > 
e in the first syllable (but 6 > e everywhere if preceded by a 
labial consonant); 6 > u in the second or subsequent syllables 
(but 6 > u everywhere if preceded by a velar consonant. . 
Thus, the vowels in the Ming period are: 


Back | a o]. ; 
[Bo | e — — 


Grammatically, some pairs of suffixes in Chin Jurchen 
changed to single ones, having lost their vowel harmony 
counterparts, in Ming Jurchen: the dative-locative case -do/-*dé 
(3 / X-) > -do ( X); the accusative case -*ba/-be (K/L) > -be 
CE ); the causative-passive -bu-/-*bü- (% / & ) > -bu- (X). 

The changes cited above are assumed to be diachronical, both 
phonologically and grammatically, within the same language or 
dialect. | | 

A-ku-ta, the founder of the Chin dynasty, was from the 
"wild" (sheng ^E) Jurchen, who inhabited the middle and lower 
valley of the Sungari and the eastern mountains of the Amur 
region. The Hulun Four Tribes, vz., Hada, Hoifa, Yehe and 
Ula, of the Hai-hsi ##74 Jurchen during the Ming period were 
their descendants and having moved further to the west , Were in 


l Nikolaus Poppe, Vergleichende Grammatik der altaischen Sprachen, Teil 
I, Vergleichende Lautlehre, Wiesbaden 1960, D 55, 
2 The number before the Jurchen word is the entry number of the Hua-i i- 


yu with script texts, given in Kiyose, 1977, pp. 96-149. Henceforth the 
same. 
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close contact with the Chinese. 


| 
3. Jurchen and Manchu 


The written language of Ming Jurchen was supposed to have 
emerged at the outset of the fifteenth century, when the Hua-i i- 
yü was first compiled by the Bureau of Translators, on the basis 
of the Hai-hsi dialect. 

The Jutchen ti and di correspond to Manchu či and ji, 
respectively. The Hua-i i-yü without script texts still preserved ti 
and di, although compiled at the end of the Ming period by the 
Bureau of Interpreters. Jurchen had some words ending with the 
consonant;-r. E. g., Jur. 135 mudur (AA Ed) 'dragon' ~ Ma. 
muduri id., Jur. 841 gemur (ÈR 5i) 'all' ~ Ma. gemu id. 

The vowels of Manchu are: 


| 
[Bot| e — (| ` 


The vowel harmony of the opposition of â vs. u was still 
preserved in Manchu when preceded by the velar consonants, e. 
g., the nomen actoris -gü/-ku and the deverbal nominalizer 
-Xün/-xun, although this harmony had already been lost in Ming 
Jurchen. ; 

4. Comparison of the Numerals? 


Manchu Jurchen References 


Il' Juwan emu — amio Ma. omSon biya '11th month' 
'12' Juwan Juwe _ firyon Ma. jiryon biya '12th month' 
13' Juwanilan yorxon Mo. yorban '3' 

14' Juwan duin — durxon Mo. dürben '4' 

15' tofoxon toboxon Mo. tabun '5' 

16' u ningun nilx Ma. niolxun '16th day" 


3 Cf. Berthold Laufer, "Juri and Mongol Numerals", in Kórósi Csoma 
Archivum I, 1921, pp. 112-115, and Louis Ligeti, "Le tabghatch, un 
dialecte de la langue sien-pi," in L. Ligeti ed., Mongolian Studies, 
Amsterdam 1970, pp. 289-290. 
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'17' Juwannadan darxon Mo. doloyan ‘7 
'18' Juwan Jagün niyuxun Mo. naiman '8' 
'19' Juwan uyun oniyoxon 


S. Example words of Non-diachronical changes 


Jur. 214 Jacili ($L2& Æ) ‘tabernacle ~ Ma. cacari id., Jur. 273 
niyarma (#3 RR) 'person' ~ Ma. niyalma id., Jur. 233 uqcin 
(UAB RR) ‘armor’ ~ Ma. uksin id., Jur. 432 nusin (XRK) 
'peace' ~ Ma. nečin id., Jur. 046 meterin (EKER) ‘sea’ ~ 
Ma. mederi id. l 

The dative-locative case suffix in Ming Jurchen is -do as 
aforementioned, but that in Manchu is -de, which is derived 
from -dö of -do/-dó in Chin Jurchen. 

As above, it is obvious that the written language of Jurchen 1s 
not a direct "ancestor" of literary Manchu. 

The informants for the Bureau of Interpreters that compiled 
the Hua-i i-yü without script texts were not only people from the 
Hulun Four Tribes, but also speakers of some other dialects of 
the Hai-hsi Jurchen as shown below. 


Hua-i i-yü Hua-i i-yü Manchu 
with script texts without script texts 
352 yata- (I 3€ ) 'to see’ ača- (Wj BE) id. ača- id. 
551 xadu (I #8 ) ‘clothes’ adu (i #8 ) id. adu id. 
617 imagi (— MK E ) ‘snow’ imaggi (ZR TC. mi ) id. nimatgi id. 
528 isyun (— # MA) 'soy' misu (RK BE ) id. misun id. 


Note: Ma. (some) ni < *yi < Tg. *i; Ma. Ø- < Tg. *x- (Poppe, 
Benzing)‘. 


6. The Dialect of Literary Manchu 


Erdeni Baksi created the Manchu script by imitating the 
Mongolian script at the order of Nurhaci, the founder of the 


4 Poppe, op. cit., pp. 32-33; Johannes Benzing, Die tungusischen 
Sprachen: Versuch einer vergleichenden Grammatik, Wiesbaden 1955, 
pp. 990-991. 
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Later Chin dynasty, in 1599, and the diacritical marks for the 
Script were invented by Dahai later in 1632. The original text of 
the "Veritable Records" of T'ai-tsu A18 Nurhaci5 was written 
by Erdeni himself. Being without diacritical marks, it soon 
became hard to read even during the Ch'en-lung RZE& reign 
period (1735-1795). Thus, various sorts of decipherment 
manuals such as "A Dictionary for Written Manchu without 
Diacritical Marks" appeared. The Manchu spelling of some 
words had to also be revised in the compilation of the Ch'ien- 
lung version of the "Veritable Records". Only then did the 


orthography become standardized.6 

Original text of the Records Ch'ien-lung revised version 
by Erdenj Baksi and Manchu texts thereafter 
toome 'eyery' tome 1d. 

ayo 1 wonder if...?' ayoo id. 

yoni ‘everything’ yooni id. 

abide "in what place' _ aibide id. 

babi 'in vain' baibi 1d. 

umiyesun 'girdle' imiyesun id. 

tuttala 'that much' tutala id. 

weje 'forest' weji id. 


Incidentally, Erdeni came from the Daha tribe of Hai-hsi 
Jurchen. : 

Considering the above mentioned facts, the Manchu language 
at the court must have been the dialect of the Chien-chou 
Jurchen, the southern ‘group to which Nurhaci and his family 
belonged to. Literary Manchu was based itself upon that dialect. 


5 Daicing,Gurun i Taidzu Horonggo Enduringge Hüwangdi i Yargiyan 
Kooli. | 

6 For details, see Taisuke Mitamura = FH Ft X& Hj. Shincho zenshi no 
kenkyu dg WH BÍ EOD SE, Kyoto 1972, pp. 350-360. 
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The Etymology of English hand: 
Its Connection with Sanskrit hásta-, Tokharian kas, 
and Mongolian alda! 


by 
PENGLIN WANG 
(The Chinese University of Hong Kong) 


1. Introduction. Hands are among the most important and fre- 
quently used human body parts. It is therefore quite proper that 
the etymology of the English word hand should be investigated 
thoroughly. The purpose of this paper is to deal with the points 
that have not yet been adequately understood or satisfactorily 
interpreted in the literature on the etymology of English hand, 
drawing on Indo-Iranian, Tokharian and Altaic data. My primary 
concern is with etymological connection of English hand with 
Sanskrit hásta- “hand”, Tokharian kas “fathom”, and Mongolian 
alda “fathom”. I also deal with what the effect of finger counting 
is on emergence of new words of somewhat related meanings in 
English, Tokharian, and Mongolian. Given the early contact be- 
tween Altaic and Indo-European in Inner Asia, there is every 
reason to believe that a cautious application of Altaic data can 
provide the referential basis for solving the etymology of English 
hand with its historical phonological developments. 

There is a general tendency for Altaic and Indo-European lin- 
guists to leave their fields of study reciprocally unattended in the 
area of basic vocabulary, and this tendency is particularly strong 


] Ipresented an early version of this paper at the Twentieth Annual Western 
Conference on Linguistics held at the University of Texas at El Paso, 
October 19—21, 1990. Since then I have published separate articles on 
various details of Tokharian and Germanic influence on Altaic languages 
as I worked them out and refined them. The rewriting and improvement 
of the present paper forms part of my research project "Tokharian Influ- 
ence on Altaic Languages" supported by an Earmarked Grant (CUHK 175/ 
96H) from the Hong Kong Government's Research Grants Council. 
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with regard to the early contact and interaction between Mon- 
golic and Germanic. In giving a new etymological analysis of Eng- 
lish hand it is hoped that this approach represents an attempt 
towards treating Mongolic and Germanic as two closely related 
areas of study. My main point is that through Mongolic languages 
it is possible to trace the development of English hand from the 
attested point of departure in Sanskrit. By arguing so, I should 
point out!that this case study is not concerned with isolated re- 
semblances. In fact, there are some other equally good etymolo- 
gies. As an additional support for my position taken in this paper, 
I will also be concerned with the etymology of English hunt 
which has a phonological pattern similar to hand. 


2. The Ioan correspondences. In order to discuss this issue prop- 
erly, we need a rough examination of the use of such a term as 
sound correspondence in the literature on historical linguistics. 
There has been a considerable awareness over a century of the 
great complexity of proving a genetic relationship of languages, 
leading to the conviction that if languages are genetically related, 
there must be phonemic correspondence between the languages 
concerned: a recurrent correspondence between the phonemes 
of different languages in words of related meaning. In their recent 
studies, Thomason and Kaufman (1888: 8) made clear statements 


regarding genetic linguistics as follows: 


Given the possibility of diffused linguistic features of all sorts 
(and, by implication, to all degrees), no single subsystem is cri- 
terial for establishing genetic relationship. In fact, genetic rela- 
tionshipiin the traditional sense of one parent per language can 
only be posited when systematic correspondences can be found 
in all linguistic subsystems — vocabulary, phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and; (we would add) syntax as well. If only languages that 
meet this criterion are considered candidates for genetic classifi- 
cation, then those languages that do not meet the criterion will 
pose no threat to the Comparative Method. The latter group in- 
cludes not only mixed languages, which have followed a nonge- 
netic path of development, but also, we will argue, languages 
whose genetic links date from a time too remote to permit estab- 
lishment:of the necessary systematic correspondences. 
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Thus, in the comparative method the concept of sound correspon- 
dence as a technical term points to the genetic relationship of 
languages. However, in this paper the term "loan correspon- 
dence” is properly used to account for loan phonology and vo- 
cabulary diffusion, without any implications that a genetic rela- 
tionship between Tokharian and Altaic languages is postulated. 

One of the most important loan correspondences between Al- 
taic and Old English (and Tokharian) may be formulated as fol- 
lows in (1), with the supporting data in (2) and (3), in which 
Altaic will be represented by Dagur, one of the Mongolic lan- 
guages spoken in China: 


(1) Old English? and Tokharian sibilants were borrowed as li- 
quids in Altaic in the environment V C, and as alveolar stops 
elsewhere. 


(2) Old English Dagur 
östig “knotty” holdug “chain” 
cosp “fetter”, cyspan “to fetter” holb- “to tie” 
costere “spade” kuldur “spade” 
hosp “hasp, fastening” halba- “to plait” 

(3) Tokharian Dagur 

tsar, sar “hand” dal “shoulder-blade” 

sälk- “to knock" tark- “to knock" 
säk- “to follow” dag- "to follow" 
sotre, sotri "sign" todol "sign" 
sunk, sarkw “mouth topk- “to dig with the snout” 
(of animal)” 
mars-, mürs- “to forget" mart- “to forget” 


The above is by no means an exhaustive list, but is indicative of 
the consistency with which Dagur speakers rendered Old English 
and Tokharian sibilants as liquids in the V__C environment and 
alveolar stops elsewhere. For my part, the contact approach to 


2 To Professor Byron W. Bender I owe the introduction of the term “loan 
correspondence” into my work when I took a directed research course 
with him in 1990 at the University of Hawaii. 

3 By using the term “Old English” I mean that the words for comparison 
are found in available Old English literatures, not necessarily implying 
that the period of borrowing took place after Old English separated from 
the Germanic group. 
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the languages of different families is an academic experiment, to 
which I have been deeply committed for a long time, to see if 
Dagur spoken today in northeastern China should respond to Old 
English spoken in Europe and Tokharian spoken in ancient his- 
tory in northwestern China in one way or another. My initial feel- 
ing is that if the loan correspondence mentioned in (1) played in 
Dagur, it would probably play elsewhere or whenever in the other 
Altaic languages. So it is important to bear in mind throughout 
the discussion that today's Dagur data have their deep roots in the 
ancient Altaic languages in many ways. Given this assumption, I 
looked for relevant words throughout Altaic languages, so that I 
can have some evidence to make available the Dagur words with 
the loan correspondence in the Turkic, Mongolic and Tungusic as 
far as I can. For example, Tokharian askür, skard “back” pene- 
trated into Altaic very early: Dagur arkén, Solon (a Tungusic Jan- 
guage) arkan and Old Turkic arka: *back". However, the Tokh- 
arian sibilants were not always borrowed as it was formulated in 
(1). Instead, they were sometimes borrowed as such Or as some 
other consonants in Dagur and the other Altaic languages, to deal 
with which is beyond the purpose of the present paper. 

The importance of rhotacism/lambdacism is not only found in 
Altaic languages, but is also to be greatly appreciated in Old Eng- 
lish and Tokharian words. I have dealt with this problem else- 
where (see Wang 1995b). I would like to give three more exam- 
ples from Tokharian and Old English. Thomas (1964: 214) glossed 
ToB* portsai (obl) with "belt (?)" with a question mark. If we 
compare ToB portsai with WMo büse, Monguor puse, and Dagur 
bes "belt (worn around outer garment)”,5 we can see that ToB 
portsai was developed from the early form *postsai through rho- 
tacism in the V. C environment. Likewise, ToA kdsu/kdswe 


4 The following unfamiliar abbreviations for language names are used be- 
low: Dag. Dagur, Evk. Evenki, EYu. the East Yugur, Hit. Hittite, Ma. 
Manchu, MMo. Middle Mongolian, OT. Old Turkic, ToA. Tokharian A, ToB. 
Tokharian B, Ulc. Ulcha, WMo. Written Mongolian, WYu. the West Yugur. 
The belt.is a characteristic ethnic dressing of the Mongols. Considering 
that the Mongollan belt is made from a large piece of cloth, I would like 
to etymologize WMo bilse "belt" with WMo bös "cloth" and Dagur buri/ 
bur (< WMo bós) "cloth". It is suggested that WMo bes is ultimately from 
Greek byssos. In my view, WMo bös was directly borrowed from Tokh- 
arian. 


e 
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“good” corresponds to ToB kartse/kürtse "good" by virtue of rho- 
tacism in the same environment. Also, Tokharian ästär, astare/ 
üstre "bright", which is cognate to Greek astér, ástron "star", is 
etymologically related to OE alder/ealdor “elder, lord, king", WMo 
aldar "glory, fame", and OT a:t (« *alta) “name”. In the latter case, 
the Tokharian sibilant s/s became lambdacized in Old English. As 
for the semantic change occurred in these words, it was quite 
possible that the word for "star" was taken to mean "bright", "el- 
der", and "glory". In Inner Asian history, many words for celestial 
bodies were used to denote regnal titles (see Wang 1995 a) and 
elderliness. Probably for this reason, OE alder/ealdor gained the 
meaning "king, lord, elder", and in Mongolian the Big Dipper is 
called dologan ebüged. “seven elders". 

Another important phenomenon is that within Dagur and the 
other Mongolic languages the liquids were likely to change to dif- 
ferent nasals depending on the following consonants. This change 
probably took place in the course of the Dagur phonological de- 
velopment and it was part of a trend favoring VnC syllable struc- 
ture against VrC or VIC. For examples: 


(4) Tokharian Dagur 
Sert-, tsdrt- "to weep” tant- “to seep, weep” 
karss- “to shoot” anta- < *hanta- “to shoot” 
sdirs- “to arrange in order” tond “straight” 
sark-, särk- “to surpass” döng- “to surpass” 
pärkär “long” munk (*burk) “eternal” 


In the above list, the Dagur words with the nasal n or 7 between 
V. C were developed from those with the liquid r4 which was 
borrowed from Tokharian at some point in history, altogether 
with the alveolar stop t/d corresponding to the Tokharian sibilant 
s/s/$ as described in (1). 

Having proposed the change, ! should point out that in the Mon- 
golic languages we quite often cope with irregular sound changes. 
It is often the case that some lexical items may not have un- 
dergone the change which some other items under the same con- 
dition have undergone. So there are still some words with VIC (or 
VrC) structure which point to a correspondence to those of VnC 
within and outside Mongolic languages. For examples: Dagur 
malt- “to rake”, EYu malda- “to rake, dig’, Monguor manta- “to 
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dig"; Dagur murg- “to gore", Uigur müpgüz "horn"; Dagur horg 
"Insect", Tatar kopadz "beetle". 


3. Old English hand. The discussions concerning the etymology 
of OE hand are exclusively focused on Germanic cognates, pay- 
ing no attention to its Sanskrit and Tokharian counterparts as 
well as Altaic borrowing in explaining its phonological develop- 
ment. AS a result, it hàs been widely accepted that no cognates 
for hand. are found outside Germanic, i.e. there is no common 
Indo-European word for hand. A few influential etymological dic- 
tionaries expressing this viewpoint, for example, are Skeat 
(1911: 230), Onions (1966: 425) and Barnhart (1988: 463). On the 
surface, nothing seems ‘wrong with tracing procedure on the basis 
of Germanic sources. However, a careful examination of Sanskrit 
hasta- “hand”, Tokharian A kas and B kese “fathom”, and WMo 
alda “fathom” reveals considerable similarities and minor differ- 
ences both on phonetic and semantic grounds. Phonetically, the 
Sanskrit and Tokharian sibilant s/s was rendered as lateral J in 
Mongolian in the V__C environment. On the basis of this phonetic 
development we can posit that English hand derived from the 
early forni *halda (< *hasda). Semantically, hand and fathom are 
related in the way that fathom serves as a measure of length by 
virtue of two outstretched arms. This semantic interrelationship 
is quite natural and understandable. If we display a considerable 
body of data from Indo-Iranian and Altaic languages, it will be 
understandable that the English word hand was ultimately from 
Sanskrit hdsta- through a phonological stage of the liquid * which 
can be found in Mongolic languages today. In what follows I will 
compare the words for ^hand" and “fathom” in considerable de- 
tail: 


(5) Skt. ‘hdsta- “hand, forearm as measure of length”, hastaka- 
“hand, a measure of length”. Pali hattha- “hand, fore- 
arm". KharosthI hasta, astammi (locative singular) 
"hand, forearm". Nirlāmī dialect of Pashai host “hand, 
forearm”. Khowar host “hand, arm, cubit”. Kashmir 

hostu "hand, arm, cubit". Shutuli dialect of Pashai Ost 

“hand, arm, cubit”. Sinhalese hat “cubit”, at-a “hand, 

elephant's trunk". Armenian dialect of Gypsy hath/ath 
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"hand, five". Persian dialect of Gypsy xat “hand, arm" 
(Turner 1966: # 14024-5). Avestan zasta- “hand”. 
(6) ToA. kas, ToB keşe (< Proto-Tokharian *kasta) “fathom”. 

OHG. hant “the hand and the arm, the arm", hantalön “to 
handle, touch, manage". 

OE.  hand/hond "hand", handen “to take charge of, seize", 
handlian "to touch or feel, or move with the hands, 
manipulate, manage". Old Frisian hand/hond "hand". 
Gothic handus "hand" (Barnhart 1988: 463-4). 


At the outset, the two sides in (5) and (6) seem to be mutually 
incompatible. But this is not the case, because historical linguists 
viewing sound change as the central concern of their interest 
would have little trouble getting a quick impression of what are 
similar and what are different between the two sides, even though 
they might not be able to figure out at once what gave rise to this 
subtle relationship. 

The juxtaposition of Indo-Iranian, Tokharian and Germanic 
forms indicates that the significant difference between the two 
sides to be accounted for is the Sanskrit s and Tokharian s and 
the Germanic n in the V C environment. It should be stressed 
that there is little difficulty in catching the similarities between 
them both on phonetic and semantic grounds, except for the dif- 
ference indicated. The resultant nasal n in Germanic may be inter- 
preted in terms of the antecedent liquid J in the V__C position 
which is best observed when the word hand in (6) is compared 
with those of Altaic languages: 


(7) WMo. alda (< Proto-Mongolic *hasda) “fathom (originally 
the distance between the tips of the middle fingers of a 
man’s outstretched arms)", aldala- “to spread out one's 
arms, measure by fathoms”. Dagur ald, Monguor alda/ 
arda, Dongxiang anda (« *alda) “fathom”. 

Evk. alda “fathom”. Nanai aida “interval, distance; crack; 
mediator". Manchu aldasi/andasi “halfway, midway”, 
aldasila- “to turn back or stop halfway”. Orochi ag- 
da(n) (< *hasda) “interval” (Tsintsius 1975:30-31). 

(8) Ule. kanta-/kantagu- (< Proto-Tungusic *kalta- < *kasta-) 
"to touch, reach (by stretching the hands)", kantaci- 
"to reach, touch (with the hands)". Nanai kdndaci-/ 
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käntaci- “to reach, touch (with the hands)" (Tsintsius 
|, 1975:373). 
Ma.  haldé- "to touch, finger, meddle with" (Yamamoto 
1969: #1564). 
Dag.: hand- “to touch, approach (with the hands or body)". 


For the words in (7) and (8) I have not yet found Turkic parallels, 
except for the Gagauz word hendezd "elbow, a measure of 
length”. ‘Notice that in their different reflection of the proto- 
forms *hasda and *kasta- which were probably borrowed from 
Tokhari h, the Mongolic and Tungusic languages have formed 
doublets in (7) and (8), most of which underwent lambdacism. 
And further the liquid / changed to the nasal n in some words. 
These consecutive changes account for the evolution path by 
which the structure of VsC in Tokharian was borrowed into the 
Mongolic and Tungusic VsC or VIC and further into VnC. For ex- 
ample, the Dongxiang word anda in (7) was undoubtedly devel- 
oped from *alda and the liquid l of the Manchu word haldé- in 
(8) changed to the nasal n in Ulcha and Nanai. Moreover, the 
words in (8) have the same meaning as OE handlian has in (6), 
not to mention the obvious similarities between Dagur hand- and 
the Old English stem hand- both on semantic and phonetic 
grounds. 

WMo alda “fathom” was first attested in the plural form of al- 
das appearing in the “Stone of Chinggis”, a monument which is 
dated from AD 1225 and regarded as the earliest known inscrip- 
tion of the Mongolian writing. The sentence containing the word 
alda is as follows: Yistingge ontudur-un yurban jayud yucin ta- 
bun aldas-tur ontudulay-a “Yisiingge (Chinggis Khan’s nephew) 
shot an arrow three hundred and thirty five alda” (see Rachewiltz 
1976: 487). In the other extant Middle Mongolian documents such 
as The Secret History of the Mongols (see Rachewiltz 1972) writ- 
ten during the thirteenth century the word alda occurred in the 
phrases qurban alda “three alda”, yisün Ja’ut alda “nine hundred 
alda” andi tabun ja’ut alda “five hundred alda”. In the Chinese 


6 However, we should note OT kata: “times (in the sense of so many times)” 
is developed from the early form *kalta/kasta and related to WYu Gaht 
"times" and Gaht- “to add" as well as Dagur kalten “frequently, often". 
Both words might be semantically derived from "many", "five", "hand". 
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transcription of the original Mongolian text of the book the word 
alda is glossed with the Chinese word du “a measure of length". 
All these written records show that the practice of measuring a 
distance with bare hands among the Mongolian people must be 
very old. Consequently, the word alda has become the Mongolian 
basic measure of length, this being the distance between the fin- 
gertips of two outstretched arms, hence "a fathom" in the old 
English usage (brasse in French). It is suggested that 1 alda is 
equal to 5 feet, roughly 1.6 meter (cf. Rachewiltz 1976: 490). As 
we can imagine, for an individual person the total length of two 
outstretched arms is roughly equivalent to height. The Mongols 
are viewed as being stocky of stature. I am not aware of if any 
average height is assessed for the Mongols of ancient period. But 
I think that 1.6 meter might reflect a true situation averaging 
about five feet. 

In addition, the following set of data can provide further sup- 
port for my position that English hand is related to WMo alda: 


(9) Eng. handle, OE handle "part to be grasped by the hand". 
OHG hantilla "towel". | 

Dag. hald "handle", halda (halla) “a unit of length (about 
one kilometer)". 

(10) MMo. hadku-/adku- (< *hald + ku-/hasd + ku-) “to take in 
hand", WMo adku “cupped hand, handful". 

Evk. hata “brush, fetlock (under hoof); pillow (on the 
dogs paw)”. Orochi haptamuka (« *hasta-) “mem- 
brane (on the bird’s paw)”. Manchu fatha “hoof, foot 
(of fowl), claw” (Tsintsius 1977: 318). 


In (9) Dagur hald was probably borrowed from Sanskrit hásta-, 
semantically and phonetically consistent with English handle. In 
(10) the existence of the bilabial stop p in the Orochi haptamuka 
testifies the Proto-Tungusic sibilant *s in the V__C environment. 
This kind of change also occasionally took place in Mongolic 
words, e.g. the sibilant $ of Monguor tegjé “button” corresponds 
to the bilabial stop b of WMo tobci "button". 

Having looked at the vocabulary diffusion and loan phonology 
between Indo-European and Altaic, we can summarize some re- 
markable sound changes in specific languages as follows: 
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(a) The initial fricative h- and syllable-final s lost in some words 
individually or jointly. This change occurred in Indo-Iranian and 
Altaic respectively. For instance, Shutuli dst in (5) and WMo alda 
in (7) dropped the initial h-; Sinhalese at-a in (5) and MMo adku- 
in (10) dropped h- and s jointly; hath of the Armenian dialect of 
Gypsy in'(5) and Evenki hata in (10) dropped s. In fact, as early 
as in 1935 Burrow (193b: 669) pointed out that in KharosthI k was 
dropped, e.g. in asta “hand”. Regarding the loss of s in Altaic, I 
am now not aware of whether it dropped before or after it was 
lambdacized or rhotacized. 

(b) There “is correspondence or alternation between vowel 
and o: Sanskrit hásta- versus Kashmir hostu in Indo-Iranian lan- 
guages in: (5); Old English and Old Frisian have alternation a/o in 
hand/hond in (6). 

(c) The initial h- developed into f- in the Manchu word fatha 
(0). 

‚In (d) Van Windekens (1941: 27) compared Tokharian kas with 
Hittite kesSar “hand”, Sanskrit hásta- and Avestan zasta- “hand”, 
and referred them to PIE *@hes-/ghesto-. However, he did not in- 
clude English hand in his etymologies. Through Van Windekens' 
comparisón we may posit that Tokharian kas once had and subse- 
quently dropped the final.syllable *ta. There are some cases 
whereby Tokharian words underwent a final-segment deletion in 
comparison with the other Indo-European counterparts. A couple 
of examples can be cited here: 


(11) Hit., keSta- "to extinguish”. 
ToA. käs-, TOB kes- (< *kesta-) “to extinguish”. 
Dag. gind- («*girda-) “to cool, quench’. WMo untara- 
(« *hurtara-) “to go out (of fire)", untaraga- “to ex- 
, tinguish". 
(12) ToA. mus- («*muste/mukte) “to rise". ToB mutk- 
(« *mukt-) "to strengthen". 
OE. miht "power, might", muhton (third person plural of 
' magan “be 'able”). 
Ma. ` mukden “rising, ascent, flourishing”, mukde- "to rise, 
. flourish”. Kazak mékté, Kirgiz mékté “strong”. 
Dag., murd-/mugd- “to rise, prosper". 
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Through a metathetic change ToB mutk- is related to OE miht. 
Metathesis is of great importance to study Tokharian etymology. 
To support my argument, I would like to give two more examples 
here. First, ToA natäk “lord, master” was developed from *ndtke 
(< *nakte) "light, god", thus being connected with ToB fakte/ 
fiükte and ToA Tikát/fiükt- “god”. Second, ToAB litk- (< *likt-) “to 
fall away, be removed” can be compared with OE althtan “to take 
off, take away” by virtue of metathesis. In the latter instance OE 
h was rendered as k in Tokharian. Note that in Dagur the rhotac- 
ized word murd- coexists with the word mugd-. Tokharian B has 
the word melte “elevation”, which might be a lambdacized form 
of the reconstructed word *mukt-. Interestingly, in 162b the ambi- 
tious Jurchens (the Manchus) made the place that is now Shen- 
yang City in northeastern China their new capital city and then 
in 1634 renamed it Mukden "the flourishing capital" (see Wang 
1995 b). 

What I have done in the foregoing discussions is to provide as 
complete a picture as possible of the geographical distribution of 
the words for “hand”. Finally, to this etymology Hungarian kéz 
“hand” (see Krueger 1990) and Finnish käsi “hand” may be added. 

Like the etymology of English hand, we shall question the lim- 
ited interpretation of English hun that is given in the etymologi- 
cal dictionaries. English hunt is reconstructed as Germanic 
*hunth-, weak grade of *henthan- “to seize”, and is suggested to 
be allied to English hint “a slight allusion, a thing taken or caught 
up” (see Skeat 1911: 250, 241). In my view, the nasal n of English 
hunt was developed from the early lateral *, an obvious testimo- 
nial to which is that of MMo hülde- “to chase" and WMo ülde- “to 
hunt, pursue”. MMo hülde- was frequently used in the thirteenth 
century documents and the lateral I of which might be traced 
back to the early *s. Consider the following comparisons: 


(13) WYu. késda- "to chase". 
OT. iste:-/irte:- “to seek, pursue (something)". 


According to Clauson (1972: 243), the subsequent history of the 
two Old Turkic words differed; irte:-, where it survives, still has 
that meaning, but iste:- has developed extended meanings, includ- 
ing in south-western Turkic group “to wish, to wish for (some- 
thing)". The cooccurrence of iste:- and irte:- provides us strong 
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evidence of rhotacism/lambdacism that took place in Turkic lan- 
guages. Regarding its earlier form, I prefer to reconstruct Proto- 
Turkic *histe- with reference to WYu késda-. Furthermore, the 
Turkic sibilant s became lambdacized in Mongolian, and the lat- 
eral ! in turn changed to the nasal n in such Mongolic languages 
as Baoan, and Dongxiang. 


(14) MMo. hillde- (« *hiisde-), WMo ülde- “to chase, hunt, pur- 
sue", Baoan hundé- (< hülde-), Dongxiang funjie- 
|. (< *hundié-) "to pursue, run after". 
OE. hunten, huntian (< *hulte-) “to chase animals, pur- 
. Sue, capture", English hunt. OHG herihundu “spoils 
| of war". 
So far we have made a number of attempts to explain the origin 
of the English words hand and hunt which are of similar phono- 
logical setting. To stress what we have done in the above discus- 
sions, weineed to summarize our comparisons as follows: 


(15) Mongolic languages Old English 

alda, anda (*h-) “fathom” hand “hand” 

hülde-, hundé, “to chase" hunten “to hunt” 

hald/halda “handle” handle “handle” 
The words we have compared in (15) have a great deal in com- 
mon and speak for themselves. They strongly suggest that the 
loan correspondence between the Mongolian / and the English n 
in the V C environment be hardly due to chance. This correspon- 
dence is indicative of the fact that the historical contact between 
Mongolic and Germanic did take place somewhere in the Inner 
Asian steppes and contact approach should play a great role in 
etymological explanations of the English words hand and hunt. 


4. Tokharian kas, keşe “fathom” and kas, kes “number”. The asso- 
ciation between hand and counting is well found among many 
languages|throughout the world. In the Kewa language spoken in 
the Southern Highlands of Papua there are two methods of count- 
ing used by the Kewa people: the body-part system (commencing 
with the fingers and proceeding up the arm, head and down the 
other arm ending with the fingers) and the four base system 
(using the four fingers as a base and adding thumbs when 
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needed) (see Franklin 1962: 188). This association is considerably 
evidenced by the fact that in Tokharian also we find the word for 
“fathom” coexisting with the word for “number”. The handbooks 
gloss ToA kaś and ToB kes with “number, cipher, figure”. This 
seems to be an appropriate translation in many instances. For 
example, the phrase ToB kes yam- means simply “to count". It 
occurs in a text concerned with the importance and manner of 
counting inhalations and exhalations (see Hilmarsson 1991: 155). 

Hands are not merely major parts of body for manual labor, but 
also are in many instances an instrument for measuring. The lat- 
ter function was conspicuously present in ancient time, some- 
times in conjunction with feet which was preferably used for 
measuring land surface, hands being used for elsewhere. Even 
today although not everyone is good at mathematics, people are 
ready to have fingers crossed for counting basic cardinal num- 
bers. Two hands are used for measuring length while fingers as 
individual parts of the hand naturally function to count and fur- 
ther serve as numbers. Clearly, with a most convenient way of 
conceiving and showing sequences and series to have in hand, 
fingers must have been in ready use for counting numbers. There- 
fore, ToA kas, ToB kese "fathom" and ToA kas, ToB kes “number” 
are readily comparable and ultimately derived from one word for 
"hand". 

In rejecting existing etymological analyses of the Tokharian 
word Hilmarsson (1991: 159) suggested a connection with Skt 
Sasvat- adj. "sequential, following upon each other; frequent; 
each”, adv. “continuous, recurring”. According to Hilmarsson, ToB 
*keSce, obl. kes, ToA kas, “sequence, series; counting, calculation; 
number, figure", A kasasi “calculational”, kasom “counting, array- 
ing", kasal “together, conjoined”, fit the semantic requirements 
perfectly (160). As I am arguing for a unified account of Tokharian 
kas, kese “fathom” and Tokharian kas, kes "number", I cannot 
agree with Hilmarsson on this etymology. The etymological origin 
of ToA kas, ToB kese “fathom” to ToA kas, ToB kes “number” is 
essentially similar to that of the English word foot as a body part 
and foot as a measure of length. The difference lies with the Tokh- 
arian words only on a minor phonetic change of s to $ or vice 
versa. If without this change, we would rather simply consider 
the two words as one word having different meanings. In other 
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words, the phonetic change of s to $ led up to the emergence of 
a new word in Tokharian through a semantic development. : 

As we mentioned in (1) that Tokharian sibilants were rendered 
as alveolar stop d/t ini “elsewhere” environment, Tokharian kas 
and ToB kes “number” came to be related to WMo kedün, Dagur 
kéd “how: many, some, few", Manchu udu "how many, several", 
Evenki adi, Ulcha hadu, Nanai hado “how many”, and OT kaç 
“how many”. Sanzheev (1930: 625) compared Manchu udu “how 
many”. with WMo edüi "so many”. Tsintsius (1975: 15) recon- 
structed *ha+dui for the Tungusic words and connected them 
with WMo kedün and OT kag. As for the meaning of the latter 
word, Clauson (1972: 589) maintains that the word is properly an 
interrogative pronoun meaning “how many?", but sometimes used 
without interrogative connotation for "several, a few, a certain 
number of”, and the like. He also argues that OT kag was a very 
old word connected etymologically with OT ka-Tiu: ^which, what; 
some" (589). | 

In his analysis of the Mongolian morpheme ke-, Poppe 
(1955: 229) holds that Common Mongolian had the following pro- 
nouns: *kén “who”, *ke “what”, *kegüme "something". The root 
*ke is found in Middle Mongolian keli “when” derived in the same 
manner as MMo teli “that thing" and WMo alt ^which". It can be 
followed in WMo kedüi "how much" (singular) and kedün “how 
many” (plural), WMo kejiye « *kedige "when". Indeed, WMo 
kedün is explainable within Mongolic and Altaic. But we cannot 
rule out the possibility that the Altaic words for "how many” were 
borrowed from either ToB kes or ToA kas ^number" when the 
ancient Altaic tribes came into close contact with the Tokharians. 


b. Hittite pankus "the whole", Latin manus “hand”, and OE manig 
“many”. OE manig is allied with OHG manag, Gothic manags, 
and referred to Germanic *manazaz/mani3az. In the certain 
periods of time a given word could enjoy a great currency spread- 
ing in all possible semantic directions. Centuries later some us- 
ages for certain meanings gradually declined and even the original 
meaning disappeared. It was the case with Latin manus “hand” 
and OE manig “many”. In following and further strengthening 
the arguments given in the foregoing discussions, I would like to 
suggest a connection of OE manig “many” with Hittite pankus 
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“the whole” and Latin manus “hand”. This connection was episte- 
mologically well motivated, i.e. the built-in nature of hands could 
not fail to attract the attention of the Germanic people, who ini- 
tially used their intimate knowledge of fingers and hand repre- 
sented by the Latin word manus to count and calculate. And then, 
the serial and sequential numbers gifted by hands were soon fol- 
lowed by a semantic development of ^many" represented by OE 
manig. If this etymological explanation is right, Latin manus 
“hand” and quinque “five” ultimately derived from one early ety- 
mon, perhaps at different periods of time, having subsequently 
undertaken different semantic and phonetic changes throughout. 

As we can see, the word hath/ath of Armenian dialect of Gypsy 
in (5) simultaneously means both “hand” and “five”, that is, a hand 
gave rise to the concrete number “five”. A hand may also be 
widely viewed as a way to contribute to the formation of numeral 
systems. Lehmann (1993: 253) pointed out that: 


Numeral systems in general are constructed around some se- 
lected standard, often that of the digits of one hand or both. 
The Sumerian system is constructed on the set of fingers for 
one hand; 6 is 5 + 1, 7 is 5 + 2, and so on to ten, which is an 
independent lexical item, as are the numbers 1-5. The Indo- 
European system is also based on the digits of one hand (Greek 
pénte “five” = Hittite pankus “the whole"). 


Polomé (1968) identified Hittite panku- “totality” with PIE 
*nenkwe "five", drawing attention to Bantu finger counting Sys- 
tems where the name for the numeral "five" and the word for 
“whole, totality” (i.e. “whole hand") are the same (see Justus 
1988: 522). 

In addition to the foregoing arguments, my hypothesis that OE 
manig, Latin manus and Hittite pankus are connected is for two 
reasons. First, semantically and cognitively, the number “five” 
was a large number in the ancient past. In this regard we may 
consider to relate Welsh pen “top” and Celtic place-name Pendle 
with Greek pénte “five” and Hittite pankus. In an effort to reveal 
the relationship between language and thought Boas (1964: 19) 
elaborated on how numeral systems are conditioned by social 
developments. He pointed out that many languages exist in which 
the numerals do not exceed two or three. People like the South 
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American Indians (among whom these defective systems are 
found),'or like the Eskimo (whose old system of numbers proba- 
bly did not exceed ten), are presumably not in need of higher 
numerical expressions, because there are not many objects that 
they have to count. So OE manig was once in a semantic stage 
of the number "five" from which extended the meaning *many". 
Second, phonetically, the initial bilabial nasal m of Latin manus 
might be developed from the earlier bilabial stop *p. That is, at 
some point in history, Latin manus pronounced as *pan- which 
was either cognate with or borrowed from Hittite pankus. 


6. OE hand "hand" and WMo anda "sworn brother", OE fot "foot" 
and WMo kuda’ “father of one's son-in-law”. Indeed, the two Mon- 
golian words are semantically of kinship category. Nevertheless, 
upon a careful examination of their etymologies, we can argue 
that they originally had something to do with finger counting and 
foot measuring and subsequently reached the meaning "price, 
trade". In this connection we should keep firmly in mind that, in 
addition to the primary meaning “hand”, OE hand may mean “per- 
son regarded as holder or receiver of something" and “to give a 
pledge, promise, bargain". The way OE hand gained such mean- 
ings was compatible with that of WMo anda and its derivatives 
andagai “oath, solemn promise", andagaila- “to swear’, and an- 
dalda- “to exchange". 

Sanzheev (1930: 684) connected Manchu huda (hüda) “price, 
exchange” and hudasa- “to trade" with WMo kudalda- “to trade, 
sell, buy", which derived from WMo kuda "match-maker, father 
of one's son-in-law or daughter-in-law” concatenated by the suffix 
of reciprocal voice ida-,? meaning “mutually exchange wedding 
gifts” . To support his analysis, Sanzheev argued that the other 
Mongolian verb andalda- “to exchange” formed from the noun 
anda “sworn brother, friend” by the same semantic analogy. Ac- 
cording to him, under the custom of sworn brotherhood the Mon- 


7 The initial consonant k of kuda is widely transcribed either q or x. Its 
actual pronunciation ir Old or Middle Mongolian probably was a velar 
fricative [x]. In modern Mongolic languages it pronounces as either [x] 
or [G] depending on individual languages. 

8 The reciprocal suffix of Written Mongolian should be -Idu-/-Idü-. For ex- 
ample, ala +ldu- “to kill each other" and bayi + ldu- “to fight each other". 
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gols exchanged belts with each other. Bearing Sanzheev's argu- 
ments in mind, I would like to go a step further in connecting 
WMo kuda and anda with OE fot and hand respectively. Phoneti- 
cally, these two pairs of words present no problem at all. WMo 
kuda [xuta] is cognate to Dagur huda "price, value”, huad “father 
of one’s son/daughter-in-law”, hodug “mother of one's son/daugh- 
ter-in-Jaw”, Dongxiang Gudagi and Monguor Gudä "relatives by 
the marriage of one's children". In addition to this tier of diffu- 
sion, OE fot “foot” also entered Manchu as futahi “a first-genera- 
tion bondsman”, Dagur huatig, WMo kotug “slave” (see Wang 
1995b). The semantic shift from “foot” to “slave” was quite under- 
standable, since slaves were discriminated simply as subordinate 
runners doing legwork. All these forms are phonetically compa- 
rable with OE fot, Old Saxon föt/fuot, Old Norse fotr and Gothic 
fotus. As for WMo anda, we have cited Dongxiang anda “fathom” 
in (7), i.e. both words derived from *halda “hand”. 

Semantically, we need to seek the possibility of a shift from 
“foot (as measure)” to “trade”, “exchange” and further to “trade 
partner, relative by marriage, friend”. The hand and foot must 
have been among the frequently used vocabulary and thus were 
resourceful in producing new related meanings and coining new 
words. It was also the case that a range of meanings was greatly 
extended by frequent utilization of hands and feet for measuring. 
For instance, English foot as a verb has the meaning of “to add 
and set down a total” and “to pay (costs, expenses, etc.)”. In the 
early periods of time Mongolian kuda acquired the similar usage 
as English foot. Dagur huda and Manchu hüda “price” is quite 
understandable in terms of “how many/much”, because the word 
was presumably developed from the early meaning “number, 
measuring”. In this connection we should note that OE td/tahe 
“toe, (probably formerly also meaning) finger” as a joint set of 
the five parts of the human foot corresponds to Kitan tau 
(<*tahu) "five", Dagur tdw "five", taulen “five-year-old (of cattle 
or horse)”. 

During the eleventh-thirteenth centuries it was often observed 
that the Mongols had a custom to take brides from some clan to 
the other; and the (male) members of those clans called each 


9 Note that OT kul “slave” is cognate to WMo köl "foot". 
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other kuda (cf. Pokrovskaja 1961: 74). The Secret History of the 
Mongols recorded a story which tells that, as soon as Mr. Yisügei 
Ba'atur decided on an engagement for his nine-year-old son Temii- 
jin (the future Chinggis Khan) with Mr. Dei-secen’s daughter, he 
had offered a horse as bride-price and left Temüjin with his future 
father-in-law (see Rachewiltz 1972: 26). According to Yuan shi 
(1976: 2921), Mr. Botu, a warrior from the Ikires tribe, prepared 
fifteen of'the thirty horses his family possessed as betrothal gifts 
when he made an offer of marriage to Chinggis Khan’s sister 
Temiiliin.' Through these instances we can see clearly that engage- 
ment or marriage was marked by a bride-price, a kind of payment. 

It is altogether likely that the ancient Mongols were actively 
engaged in trade along the Silk Road and certainly benefited from 
contact with caravan traders both economically and linguistically. 
Being brought into contact face to face with Germanic merchants 
in particular and so far unknown tribes in general, the Mongols 
bargained for a good price by using finger counting to overcome 
the language barrier. In short, under these circumstances the pos- 
sibility of finger counting for prices should have been largely 
increased. 

Before the Christian era the nomadic people were emerging as 
powers from the Inner Asian steppes. Evidence of trading and 
exchange ‘of goods with the surrounding people could be found 
in written records by Chinese and Roman. They did a large cattle 
and fur trade among themselves and with outside people in ex- 
change ofisilk and grain. Remarkably, trading and exchange were 
hardly carried out in well organized markets. Yet people who 
lived in a nonmonetary age may have caused the use of hands to 
have a range of semantic proliferations. First, since trade and 
exchange of goods were often transacted among people of dif- 
ferent linguistic background, indicating and in some instances 
bargaining by showing fingers was inevitable in trade sites. Se- 
cond, even in case that sellers and buyers communicated with 
each other using the same language or with the help of interpret- 
ers it wasiquite possible for people to use hands spontaneously 
as an auxiliary tool of communication. Third, in order to keep 
prices and;transactions secret, merchants and brokers might cre- 
ate and use a sign language based on finger gesticulations in 
trade. When I was a boy I saw merchants and brokers exchanging 
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hands covertly by manipulating different finger gestures for con- 
sultation before making a final offer in cattle trading. Unfortu- 
nately, I do not recall now what gesture stands for what number. 
For these reasons I would like to assume that what we today 
acquire finger counting without training would have seemed equ- 
ally simple to those ancient people who were intrinsically in- 
volved in finger counting. Generally, finger counting has become 
a force of habit for people. So hands and feet presented a univer- 
sally learnable and conceivable criteria for measuring to all peo- 
ple. l 

Hands and feet are subject to meeting different measuring con- 
ditions. Feet are close to land surface, so one can hardly lie down 
to measure a surface length by hands. For example, the Chinese 
word bu “step” was used to measure land surface in history. Gen- 
erally, hands have intrinsic advantages over feet in counting con- 
crete numbers, because hands are easy to expose and easy to 
move in different ways. 

To sum up, the common use of hands and feet for measuring 
and counting resulted in a pair of semantically similar words in 
Mongolian. It was on this occasion that the two words anda and 
kuda had undergone such change in the course of time that their 
respective etymological relatedness to OE hand and föt can be 
well perceived by us today. 


7. Conclusion. In a highly developed area like English etymology, 
one of the potential possibilities of enhancing our knowledge is to 
give a competing explanation of the etymology of English hand. 
Sanskrit hásta- “hand” penetrated into Proto-Mongolic as *hasda 
“fathom (originally the distance between the tips of the middle 
fingers of a man’s outstretched arms)” where it changed into 
*halda, through which we can posit that OE hand was from the 
earlier form *halda. All the etymological connections revolving 
the hand illustrate the extent to which hands and counting were 
intrinsically related, and counting number was heavily dependent 
on hands in the ancient past. The previous studies did not con- 
cern themselves with considering Altaic and Indo-European 
studies as contact areas and with formulating loan correspon- 
dence to account for the large-scale presence of Indo-European 
elements in Altaic basic vocabulary. In this paper I have taken the 
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lead from the loan correspondence to deal with the wide-spread 
distribution of the words for hand and the cognitive impact of 
the hand:on generating new meanings and new words. 

Hands ‘and feet have, each in their way, contributed to the im- 
provement of counting and measuring system. Making use of 
hands and feet for measuring and numbering purposes was a 
great achievement in the chains of cognitive process of human 
beings. Two hands possess a perfect decimal unit, and a stretch 
of hands ‘forms a unit of length. This built-in setting was worthy 
of attention of humans. So finger counting seemed to have been 
in general use in history. 

The significance of describing the loan correspondence exists 
between Altaic and Tokharian is to point out that throughout his- 
tory the two language families were in linguistic interaction and 
Indo-European exerted fundamental influences on Altaic lan- 
guages, that can probably smooth the way for a more effective 
account of what happened to English hand and hunt in their early 
stage of existence. If I am successful in my exploration, the ety- 
mology of the English word hand will provide a good specimen 
of how beneficial it is to study Altaic and Indo-European in the 
light of their historical contact, and thus we will be able to gain 
a better understanding not only of the Indo-European elements 
which are shared by the Altaic languages in their basic vocabu- 
lary, but also of the general historical problems confronting Altaic 
and Indo-European studies. 


F 
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| Ingeborg Göthel: Der Untergang des alten Korea, Harrassowitz 
. Verlag, Wiesbaden 1996, 159 pp. 


„Gott beschütze unsern Kaiser. 
Daß sich seine Jahre mehren 
Zahlles wie der Sand am Strande 
Der sich hoch zur Dune häufet, ...“ 


| 
Nein, hier ist nicht der deutsche Kaiser, unwankbar auf seiner Felsenklippe 
über dem Meer gemeint. Doch es war ein deutscher Hofkapellmeister in ko- 
reanischen Diensten, Franz Eckert sein Name, welcher vor nun bald 100 Jah- 
ren diese Zeilen dichtete, und sie wurden, in das Koreanische übertragen, die 
erste Nationalhymne Koreas. 

Vor 100; Jahren, namlich 1897, ernannte gich der koreanische Konig 
zum Kaiser: Dies war in der jahrtausendealten Weltordnung Ostasiens eine 
ungeheure Anmaßung. Immer hatten die koreanischen Könige die Regie- 
rungsdevisen der chinesischen Kaiser übernommen, und noch 1636 zwan- 
gen die Mandschu, noch vor ihrer Eroberung Chinas, den koreanischen 
König, nachdem sie seine Hauptstadt überrannt, zu einem wenig ehrenvol- 
len Frieden, durch welchen er zum „Kleinen Bruder“ des Mandschuherr- 
schers, dessen Sohn bald auf dem Drachenthron in Peking sitzen sollte, 
degradiert wurde. : 

Ein Sprung um Jahrhunderte — 1870: Die europäischen Kolonialmáchte 
waren in China fest etabliert. 1853 hatte Amerika die Óffnung Japans erzwun- 
gen. Und Korea war immer noch ein verschlossenes Land, regiert vom Vater 
des Königs, dem Taewóngun, ganz nach den altehrwürdigen Regeln und Idea- 
len des Konfuzianismus. 1876 wird Korea gewaltsam zur Öffnung seiner Hä- 
fen gezwungen, nicht durch Europ&er, sondern durch Japan. Und dann 
scheint sich die Entwicklung zu überstürzen: China sieht seine Rolle als 
Schutzmacht Koreas gefährdet. Rußland versucht seine Position in Korea aus- 
zubauen. Georg v. Möllendorff, offiziell von der chinesischen Regierung ge- 
schickt, von 1882 bis 1885 stellvertretender Außenminister und einer der ein- 
flu&reichsten Politiker Koreas, muß schließlich seinen Hut nehmen, da er zu 
offen mit Rußland sympathisiert und somit den Ärger Japans, Amerikas und 
Englands heraufbeschwor. Anders als Japan macht sich Korea die gewaltsam 
eindringenden Ideen des Westens nicht dienbar, wird von ihnen beherrscht 
und schließlich bezwungen- Unter den drei ostasiatischen Reichen China, 
Japan und Korea, war Korea dasjenige Land, dessen Zusammenbruch sich 
auf den kürzesten Zeitraum zusammenballte, der deshalb um so brutaler 
wirkt. De facto war es Japan, das den koreanischen „Kaiser“ einsetzte — und 
1910 dann absetzte —, um also Korea von China zu lósen und in eine neue, 
nun japanische, Weltordnung einzubauen. 

Die Autorin bietet uns ein buntes Kaleidoskop aus den letzten Jahrzehn- 
ten des untergehenden alten Koreas. Deutsche Leibàrzte, Hofkóchinnen, : 
Hofkapellmeister, Minister ziehen an unserem Auge vorbei, und dabei im- 
mer im Zentrum, das doch langsam zum Hintergrund, zur Kulisse wird, 
der König Kojong: auf den ersten Seiten dieses historischen Gemaldes 
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noch ein Kind, bald ein wißbegieriger, aufgeweckter Knabe, schließlich 
nurmehr ein Spielball, eine Marionette, verängstigt sich flüchtend in die 
russische Legation (1896) und schließlich 1907 durch Japan zur Abdankung 

seines Sohnes gezwungen. 1910 annektiert Japan Korea. Kojong 
(1852-1919) saß fur mehr als 40 Jahre (1864—1907) auf dem Thron, und 
sein Leben macht die Rahmenhandlung dieses Buches aus, welches nicht 
eine trockene historische Abhandlung mit erschlagendem wissenschaftli- 
chen Apparat sein will, sondern eine lebendige Schilderung mit gelegentli- 
chen historischen Rückblicken auf die Anfánge der Chosón(-Yi-)Dynaste 
(1392-1910). Vielleicht wird mancher Leser angeregt, einmal zu den Be- 
richten der Augenzeugen dieser Zeit der stürzenden Welten zu greifen. Ich 
weise hier auf die Bücher von Max v. Brandt, Rosalie v. Möllendorff, Angus 
Hamilton etc. hin. Die Bibliographie im Anhang des hier besprochenen 
Buches bietet genug Anregung fur weiteres Lesevergnügen. Ich móchte es 
hier auch nicht verabsäumen, auf das erste Möllendorff-Seminar hinzuwei- 
sen, welches 1982 in Seoul stattfand und dessen Beitrage von Walter Leifer 
in einem Sammelband ,Móllendorff" ebenda veröffentlicht wurden. Dieser 
Band enthält u.a. einen aufschlußreichen Artikel von Elizabeth Thomson, 
„British Attitudes to the Career of Paul Georg v. Möllendorff“, in welchem 
die Politik des Hintertreibens durch Grofbritannien gegenüber den Mollen- 
dorffschen Bemuhungen nur allzu deutlich wird. Im ubrigen war Mollen- 
dorff nicht nur Politiker, sondern auch ein begnadeter Linguist. Man erin- 
nert sich seiner Mandschu-Grammatik. 

Insgesamt also ein schones Buch mit vielen interessanten Einzelheiten aus 
dem Alltagsleben der Hauptstadt und des Hofes. Gelegentlich móchte man 
jedoch das scharfe Urteil der Autorin dem Neo-Konfuzianismus gegenüber 
als fur allzu gnadenlos empfinden. So schreibt sie über diesen Neo-Konfuzia- 
nismus, welcher mit Beginn der neuen Dynastie 1392 den Buddhismus als 
Staatsdoktrin ersetzte: (S. 52) ,(Die Durchsetzung der neo-konfuzianischen 
Doktrin) hatte zum Ziel, die Alltagssitten des Volkes zu verandern und den 
sinnenfreudigen, unbeschwerten Lebensstil der Koryó-Zeit zu verändern. 
Doch trotz aller Versuche, Dumpfheit und Prüderie heranzuzüchten, bewahrte 
das Volk seine Natürlichkeit und Fróhlichkeit ..." Nun, diese Aussage bleibt 
offen, ohne weitere Ausmalung recht stützenlos im Raum stehen, sintemalen 
das Volk in diesem historischen Gemälde nur für die Geschlagenen und Ge- 
schundenen steht. Die konfuzianischen Gelehrten, das waren doch nicht nur 
diejenigen, welche durch ihre Halsstarrigkeit den Untergang des alten Koreas 
herbeiführten. Vielleicht sollte man einmal ein Buch schreiben uber die Stil- 
len im Lande, welche nicht durch Verwicklung in Hofintrigen, Umsturzversu- 
che, Parteigründungen auf sich aufmerksam machten. Da gibt es z B. einen 
Pak Yongdae, welcher in den ersten Jahren unseres Jahrhunderts eine der 
größten Sammlungen zur traditionellen koreanischen Kultur und Literatur, 
das Chungbu Munhonbigo drucken laßt. Im modernen Korea genießt der kon- 
fuzianische Denker und Gelehrte T’oegye des 16. Jh.s höchste Achtung, und 
für viele gilt seine Philosophie als Grundlage und Grund für den wirtschaftli- 
chen Erfolg Süd-Koreas. 

Zur Umschrift: Die Autorin bedient sich der allgemein ublichen Umschrift 
nach MacCune/Reischauer. Solche Namen wie Seoul, welches sie als Sóul 
schreibt, dieser wissenschaftlichen Transkription zu unterwerfen, erscheint 
mur wenig hilfreich, zumal uns ,Beijing" erspart blieb. Welcher Nicht-Korea- 
nist mag wohl erraten, daß sich hinter „Insam“ (S. 10) der Ginseng verbirgt, 
der sich auf Chinesisch „Renshen“ nennt. Die chinesischen Zeichen, welche 
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dahinter stehen, sind dieselben, nur werden sie eben in den verschiedenen 
Làndern Ostasiens etwas anders ausgesprochen. Ein gebildeter Asiate, 
stamme er aus Vietnam, China, Japan, Korea, Singapur etc., bedurfte einer 
plumpen Buchstabenschrift wie der unserigen nicht, denn der Sinn steckt im 
Zeichen. Ware in den chinesischen Zeichen (nicht der Sprache!) wohl eine 
Lösung zu sehen für das babylonische Sprachengewirr Europas, für den mul- 
tikulturellen Integrationismus der EU? 


Z. Zt. Seoul Johannes Reckel 


L. I. Jablonskij (Redaktion): Kurgany levobereznogo Ileka, 2, 3 
i und 4, Institut archeologii RAN, Rossijskij Otdel Amerikano- 
| Kazachskogo archeologiteskogo projekta, Moskau 1994, 1995 
. und 1996. Bd. 2, 89 Seiten Text und 101 Abbildungstafeln. Bd. 3, 
103 Seiten Text und 72 Abbildungstafeln. Bd. 4, 80 Seiten Text 
und 70 Abbildungstafeln. 


Die drei Hefte sind die Fortführung eines internationalen Grabungsprojektes 
in den Gráberfeldern am Ilek, die von der späten Bronzezeit bis in das 5.—6. 
Jahrhundert belegt wurden. Erfag&t sind die Graberfelder von Pokrovka 1, 2, 
7, 8 und 10. Behandelt und in Zeichnungen dokumentiert werden die Graban- 
lagen und die Beifunde. Unter ihnen fallen unter dem Inventar goldene Bleche 
mit „Vielfraß“-Figuren aus dem Gräberfeld 2, Kurgan 3, Gräber 1 und 2 auf, 
die an ähnliche Platten aus Tagisken erinnern (s. Heft 2, Abb. 76, 12-14). 
Eine Darstellung dieses Tieres ist aus Knochen geschnitzt (s. Heft 2, Abb. 37, 
16). | 
Aus dem Grab 1 des Kurgans 17 des gleichen Graberfeldes stammt eine 
Gürtelplatte, die mit Tierkämpfen wiedergebenden Ordosplatten verglichen 
werden kann (s. Heft 2, Abb. 81, 13). Das Grab 1 des Kurgans 9 von Pokrovka 
2 barg eigenartige Goldkarrees, die einst auf Holz aufsaßen (s. Heft 3, 
Abb. 64—68). Auf einem davon befindet sich ein sarmatisches ,tamgha". Ne- 
ben Keramik und einigen Schwertern sowie Dolchen sind dreikantige Pfeil- 
spitzen — zum Teil in Kócherresten gefunden - allgemein vertreten. | 
Untersucht wurden außerdem Materialien zur Ökologie und Tierhaltung in 
diesem Gebiet zu verschiedenen Zeiten. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 


Prague Collection of Tibetan Prints Jrom Derge. Vol. II: Index 
, of Titles. Book 1.2. Compiled and Introduced by Josef Kolmas. 
| Prague: Oriental Institute, 1996. (Dissertationes orientales. 48), 
 pp.i-x, 1-252, i- viii, 253-510. ISBN 80-85425-21-1. 


In den Jahren 1957-1959 hatte J. Kolmas wahrend einer Forschungsreise 
nach China vollstündige Abzüge der ursprünglichen Drucktafeln von Kanjur 
und nane den beiden grof$en kanonischen Sammlungen, die in Derge im 
18. Jh. als Blockdrucke herausgegeben worden waren — in Osttibet erworben. 
Außerdem konnte er von den mannigfachen nicht-kanonischen tibetischen 
Werken, deren Druckstöcke im Sa-skya-pa-Kloster sDe-dge dgon-chen und im 
bKa’-rgyud-pa-Kloster dPalspungs gelagert wurden, die Titelseiten ankau- 
fen — für mehr waren Gelder nicht verfügbar; vollstandig war dies nur der 
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Peking National Library möglich. Sie ließ die tibetischen Bücher nach der 
von Professor Yü Tao-ch'üan (Yu Daoquan) angeregten Ordnung klassifizie- 
ren; und mit diesem Zahlenschlussel wurden auch die nach Prag gelieferten 
Titelblátter bezeichnet. Diese Sammlung wurde im Jahre 1971 als Prague 
Collection of Tibetan Prints from Derge (weiterhin: PCTPD) herausgebracht, 
und zwar mit dem Untertitel „A facsimile reproduction of 5,615 book-titles 
printed at the Dgon-chen and Dpal-spungs monastenes of Derge in Eastern 
Tibet" (Part 1.2. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz/Prague: Academia. (Asiatische 
Forschungen. 36)). Darin sind die Titelblatter in der Regel in halber Original- 
größe wiedergegeben. 

Mit dieser Publikation wurde zwar wichtiges Quellenmaterial zur tibeti- 
schen Bibliographie verfügbar, das aber aus mehreren Gründen nicht leicht 
zu benutzen war. Um z.B. beim Katalogisieren von Blockdrucken ohne langes 
Analysieren der Kolophone die aus Derge stammenden zu erkennen, mußte 
man zuerst mit Hilfe der „Analysis of the Contents“ (PCTPD, Band 1, 17- 
41) die betreffenden Titelseiten auffinden und dann auch noch die in der 
Reproduktion verschiedentlich undeutliche Schrift entziffern. Erschwerend 
ist weiterhin die nicht immer systematische Klassifizierung. Die „Analysis of 
the Contents" laßt zudem nicht ersehen, daß z.B. im Part 2 unter der Rubrik 
„Al. bKa' 'bum sogs“ auch die bKa’-’bum des Si-tu gTsug-lag Chos-kyi snang- 
ba (1700-1774) erfaßt sind. Vollkommen unmöglich erscheint es, die eigentli- 
che Reihenfolge der Werke in diesen ,Gesammelten Werken“ zu erschließen 
(vgl. H. Eimer, ,Zu den ,Gesammelten Werken' des Si tu Pan chen". Indo- 
Iranian Journal 24 (1982), 297-299). 

In dem jetzt ın zwei Teilen erschienenen „Index of Titles", dem Band III 
der PCTPD, werden die Titelseiten in Transliteration erschlossen. Dazu war 
es immer wieder wegen des z.T. undeutlichen Druckes der Originalseiten 
erforderlich, die Titel anhand von weiteren Quellen zu identifizieren. Der ei- 
gentliche ,Index of Titles" (,Book 1", p. 89 bis ,Book 2*, p. 432) verzeichnet 
die in der PCTPD enthaltenen Texttitel in der Reihenfolge des tibetischen 
Alphabets. Dabei wird ein Titel jedoch nicht einfach mechanisch nach seinem 
Anfang eingeordnet, vielmehr werden die zu Beginn stehende Angabe, zu 
welcher Sammlung ein Text gehört (,super-title*), oder auch ein eventueller 
Hinweis auf den Verfasser — in eckigen Klammern abgesetzt — nicht berück- 
sichtigt. Die Schmucktitel, die in der Regel am Ende eines vollstándigen 
Werktitels erscheinen, aber auch an dessen Anfang oder Mitte stehen kónnen, 
werden zwar mit Kursivdruck abgehoben, nicht aber durch Verweise erfaßt. 
Wenn ein Werk in einem Bibliothekskatalog oder einem sonstigen bibliogra- 
phischen Handbuch nachgewiesen werden konnte, wird dies bei der Stellen- 
angabe (,Serial Number") in der PCTPD entsprechend vermerkt. Hinweise 
auf eventuelle Nachdrucke der Texte werden nur in den als Endnoten ge- 
druckten Anmerkungen zur „Introduction“ (pp. 74-88) gegeben. 

Der in Tibetisch und Sanskrit unterteilte „Index of Names“ (pp. 433—449— 
450) verzeichnet die Namen von Verfassern oder historischen Personen, so- 
fern sie in den Titeln genannt werden — so sucht man vergeblich nach Si-tu 
gTsug-lag Chos-kyi snang-ba, dessen Werke unter den in der PCTPD verof- 
fentlichten Titelseiten vertreten sind. Den Abschluf des Buches bilden die 
„Concordances“ (pp. 451—509), es handelt sich um insgesamt 16 Tafeln, die 
die Entsprechungen zwischen den in der PCTPD erfaßten Sammlungen und 
Bibliothekskatalogen oder sonstigen bibliographischen Handbuchern bieten; 
was in „Table 1" (pp. 453-457) unter ,Shes(III)" mit „Exemplar ,A“ und mit 
„Exemplar ,B“ gemeint ist, konnte weder bei der Auflösung der Abkürzung 
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„Shes(II)' (p. 71) noch in dem Absatz 2.2.5 (pp. 17-18) der Einleitung, auf 
den hingewiesen wird, gefunden werden. 

Die umfangreiche, weit gefüchert dezimal untergliederte „Introduction“ 
zum Band HI der PCTPD (pp. 1-88) spricht zunachst über die Landschaft 
Derge, die beiden bedeutendsten Druckhäuser und über bisher bekannte Ver- 
zeichnisse der Druckstöcke sowie zwei weitere moderne, in China entstan- 
dene Bibliothekskataloge (Punkt 1-2, pp. 2-20). Mit der Übersicht über die 


das gDams mdzod) und die „Gesammelten Werke“ bedeutender lamaistischer 
Gelehrter (gSung-'bum oder bKa'-'bum) sowie schließlich kleinere Sammlun- 
gen und Einzeltexte kurz vorstellt und einordnet. Hler (Punkt 4.2.2.2., pp. 40— 
41 sowie Ànm. 85-93) werden die Gesammelten Werke des Si-tu glsug-lag 
Chos-kyi snang-ba kurz vorgestellt. In den beiden letzten Hauptpunkten der 
„Introduction“ (pp. 52-73) spricht J. Kolma$ über die Zielsetzung der PCTPD 
und — sehr detailliert — über die Anlage des jetzt erschienenen ,Index of 
Titles".  . 

Mit dem Erscheinen der beiden vorliegenden Bandchen ist die Verdffentli- 
chung der ‘Prague Collection of Tibetan Prints Jrom Derge durch Josef Kol- 
mas nach nunmehr 25 Jahren abgeschlossen. Damit ist Jetzt ein wesentliches 
Hilfsmittel|zur tibetischen einheimischen Bibliographie geschaffen, das vor 
allem für denjenigen Forscher, der an oder nach Originalquellen — und nicht 
nur nach modernen Neuausgaben arbeitet, von besonderer Bedeutung ist. Es 
geht dabei nicht ausschließlich darum, bei einem Blockdruck bzw. der Vor- 
lage eines Nachdruckes nachzuweisen, ob es sich um ein in Derge gefertigtes 
Buch handelt. Man kann ebenso prüfen, ob von einem aus anderen Druckor- 
ten bekannten Titel auch in Derge eine Ausgabe veranstaltet worden ist. So 
sind b z.B. zehn bzw. elf Druckausgaben der mGur-'bum des Mi-la ras- 
pa bekannt; (vgl. H. Eimer, „Two Blockprint Fragments of-Mi la ras pa's mGur 
bum kept in the Wellcome Institute London“. Zentralasiatische Studien 26 
(1996), 7-20), darunter aber keine aus Derge. Mit Hilfe des Index nun laßt 
sich mühelos zeigen, daß dieser Titel auch in sDe-dge dgon-chen (Serial Num- 
ber 1034) herausgebracht wurde, wenn auch kein Exemplar dieses Buches in 
Europa eisen ist. ' 

Es wäre zu wünschen, daß weitere ähnliche Hilfsmittel, deren Erstellung 
ein wahrhaft mühsames Unternehmen ist, im Laufe der kommenden Zeit als 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der: tibetischen Literatur in ihrer Mannigfaltigkeit 
verfügbar werden. Der Rezensent bedauert, da8 die beiden Bándchen ,Index 
of Titles" nicht in der gleichen Form (z.B. bei den gleichen Verlegern) wie 
die ersten beiden Bande der PCTPD erscheinen konnten; die Publikation im 
Ab-Format erschwert das Lesen kleingesetzter Passagen wie der Anmerkun- 
gen, die Klebebindung entgegen der Laufrichtung des Papiers wird selbst bei 
pfleglicher Benutzung ein Aufbinden bald nötig machen. 


Indologisches Seminar Bonn Helmut Eimer 
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Laut- und Wortgeschichte der Turksprachen. Beitrage des Inter- 
nationalen Symposiums Berlin, 7.— 10. Juli 1992. Herausgegeben 
von Barbara Kellner-Heinkele und Marek Stachowski. »Lurcolo- 
gica“. Herausgegeben von Lars Johanson. Band 26. 1995 Harras- 
sowitz Verlag. Wiesbaden. ISBN 3-447-03738-5. VII, 204 S. 8°. 


Dieses Buch enthält 14 Aufsätze, durchweg auf hohem Niveau stehend, 
von 13 Verfassern. Es wäre schwer, die Fulle der Aufschlusse und Einsich- 
ten, die hier geboten werden, angemessen zu kommentieren. Daher be- 
gnügt sich Rez. mit einer kurzen Darstellung sowie einigen erganzenden 
Bemerkungen. 

Anikins Aufsatz behandelt die sprachlichen Wechselbeziehungen zwischen 
Russen einerseits und den Eingeborenen Sibiriens (Jakuten und. Tungusen) 
andererseits. Mehrere über Vasmer hinausgehende Etymologien werden ge- 
boten. Zu IL1: ewenki munéuké ‚Halskette‘ findet sich auch bei S. M. Siroko- 
gorov (,Shirogoroff"): A Tungus Dictionary (TD), Tokyo 1944/1953, 174 mun- 
&üka ‚busy‘ (Perlen) A(m.) (= Ewenken des Amur-Gouvernements und auch, 
in diesem Werke der Normalfall, der Dialekt der Rentierewenken der Nord- 
westmandschurei, etwa 52? N, 122? E), als nichttungusisch, nichtjakutisch 
bezeichnet. Zu IIL3 vgl. auch TD 134 kam‘iéan B. N. (= Ostmandschurei und 
Nercinsk) ,sosud berest.' (Gefäß aus Birkenrinde), kam" i£ N. B. X. (wie oben 
+ Ewenken im westlichen Chingan, etwa 50° N, 122° E) ,méSok dlja kotlov, 
sumy berest. na loSadé' (Sack für Kessel N, Birkenrindenbeutel auf dem 
Pferd‘ B. X.). IIL6: Zu kitt ,Mulmflussigkeit, beim Gerben verwendet' s. auch 
TD 110 Ati, belegt fur die tumunchanische Mundart des Lamunchinischen, 
also westlamutisch, vgl. auch TMS 11.991. Sirokogorovs Werk bietet interes- 
sante Aufschlüsse auch für die Verbreitung russischer Worter in der Mand- 
schurei und erganzt TMS. Seine Bearbeitung ist hier weit fortgeschritten und 
soll als etymologisches Worterbuch, TMS ergánzend und korrigierend, er- 
scheinen. Es ist schade, daß der große russische Forscher immer noch nicht 
genügend gewurdigt wird. 

Berta untersucht die türkische Schlachtordnung. Er will dies in Zukunft 
vertiefen, und man wird ihm besten Erfolg wunschen. (Die Deutung bipa” < 
bin-gd erscheint freilich nicht akzeptabel, da -ņ- keine velarisierende Wirkung 
hat. Statt „Vorhut“ — soweit komme ich dem Vf. entgegen — sollte man besser 
‚Vorausabteilung‘, weiter vom Gros entfernt als eine bloße Vorhut, überset- 
zen; dies geht auch aus der Terxin-Inschrift, Ost 6, hervor.) 

Dybo untersucht die Bezeichnungen des Zeigefingers, vornehmlich in den 
altaischen Sprachen. Ein überzeugender Artikel, aus dem ich viel gelernt 
habe. Zu S. 28: uńakān: Sollte dies nicht mit uńa- ‚okladyvat’ ličinki‘ ‚Maden 
entfernen‘, beide TMS 1L276, zusammenhängen? Diese Hypothese scheint 
laihn. Aber in vielen urtümlichen Gemeinschaften werden Maden als wichtige 
Quelle tierischen Fettes behandelt; zu deren Herauspulen ist aber der Zeige- 
finger der geeignetste. 

Flemming behandelt das altosmanische Futurum auf -/sAr, eine antike, 
erloschene Form, fur die aber bis ins späte 17. Jahrhundert hinein jedenfalls 
passive Kompetenz galt. 

Gippert stellt das Programm eines „computergestützten“ Thesaurus des 
Neuwestoghusischen dar (Terminus des Rez. statt des greulichen „Türkeitur- 
kisch“). Die sich ergebenden Schwierigkeiten, anschaulich geschildert, zei- 
gen, daß diese Sprache doch nıcht so eindeutig-einfach ist, wie es scheinen 
könnte. 
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Helimski beweist überzeugend, wie sich neue Wege und Einsichten eröff- 
nen, wenn! man vom Nostratismus als Dogma absieht und alle Móglichkeiten 
in Betracht zieht (so z. B. S. 78, Nr. 5). Vieles erhellt bisher dunkle Punkte, 
z.B. die Herkunft von türk. gaya ‚Fels‘. (Falsches stellt sich nur ein, wenn 
man z. B. vom Dogma ausgeht, im Tuvinischen finde sich eine Entwicklung 
türkisch-nostratisch k- > x-, g- > k- Vgl Rez in UAJb 12.8.9. Dennoch 
móchte Rez. dem Vf. zu diesem Aufsatz herzlich gratulieren.) 

Der umfangreichste Aufsatz stammt aus der Feder des Kollegen Johanson. 
Ich habe ihn meinen Studenten aufs warmste empfohlen. Zur ,Ja-Nein-Altai- 
Stik": Ich bin dem Kollegen dankbar für seinen Artikel, der beweist, daß ein 
zusammenfassender Artikel über meine Ansichten zur Altaistik (und Nostra- 
tik) nötig ist. 

Auf die wichtige Rolle der Analogie in der Bildung der Türksprachen (die 
neben den Lautgesetzen nicht vergessen werden sollte) weist Claus Schonig. 
(Schade, da& Vf. das Chaladsch nicht berücksichtigt hat. In seiner teilweise 
archaischen, teilweise aber auch progressiven Natur stellt es eine gute Ergán- 
zung dar, z.B. bei der Analogiebildung drü-tür ‚er laßt schmelzen‘, aber ge- 
kürzt dr-tàr, nach Analogie der einsilbigen Wurzeln.) 

Gleich zwei Aufsätze stammen von A. M. Sterbak. Deren einer stellt die 
Inschrift von Ulaangom dar, im Stil gewissen alttürkischen Kurzinschriften 
ähnelnd, aber in uigurischer Schrift. Der andere behandelt gewisse AdverbiaL 
bildungen. | 

Die türkischen Lehnworter des Polnischen hat Stanistaw Stachowski zu- 
sammengestaltet, sorgfältig die Altersschichten und die semantischen Felder 
trennend, mit einem alphabetischen Index der Lemmata. 

Talât Tekin fuhrt aus, daß die türkischen Aoristvokale ihre Entsprechung 
im Mongolischen finden. (Dies ist möglich, aber bei der schwierigen Sachlage 
nicht striktıbeweisbar. Fraglich ist, ob das Mongolische seine Endvokale aus 
dem alten türkischen Aorist, der sehr viel häufiger verwendet wurde als 
heute, da es noch kein separates Prüsens gab, abstrahiert hat oder ob das 
Türkische seinen Aoristvokalismus dem mongolischen Vorbild verdankt. 
Einige Belege sind weniger sicher, so abli-, buéa-, sele-, guyu-, qurica-, tata- 
’ üyile-, niga-, nitu-.) 

Das schwierige Kapitel der eurasischen Schrift im Runentyp wird von Try- 
jarski behandelt. 

Schließlich stellt Zieme in seiner bewährten Art die altturkischen Planeten- 
namen dar. 

Zum Schluß möchte sich Rez. entschuldigen, wenn diese Zeilen etwas zu- 
viel Doerfer enthalten — und auch für einige kritische Bemerkungen. Diese 
sollten den hohen Wert der Artikel in keiner Weise mindern. 

Göttingen ' Gerhard Doerfer 


N 


Li, Bing: Tungusic Vowel Harmony. Description and analysis. 
Den Haag: Holland Academic Graphics. — (HIL Dissertations; 
| 18). Thesis Universiteit van Amsterdam. ISBN 90-95569-016-3. 
: NUGI 941. XVI, 358 S. 8°. 


i 
This book presents a systematic and detailed description of Tungusic vowel 
harmony systems, including Orochen, Classical Manchu and two modern 
Manchu dialects, partly from original fieldwork. The author displays his opin- 
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ion that the “canonical” Tungusic vowel harmony 18 characterised not by the 
opposition front'to back vowels, but by retracted to advanced tongue root. 
The description is exclusively synchronic. 


Góttingen Gerhard Doerfer 


Inessa Lomakina: Golova Dzha-lamy (The Head of Ja Lama). 
Ulan-Ude — St. Petersburg: Ecoart Agency, 1993. 222 pp., 34 ills. 


This reviewer was unaware of this 1993 publication until the autumn of 1996, 
when he met Ms. Inessa Lomakina in her native city of St. Petersburg. The 
author of this well-researched book spent some time in Mongolia, resulting 
in some Mongolia-related publications. Her experience may explain her in- 
terest in the life and deeds of Ja Lama. By pure coincidence, the enigmatic 
personality of the notorious Ja Lama became a subject of interest to this 
reviewer back in 1991—1992, when he wrote a lengthy article (published in 
1994) depicting Ja Lama's swift rise and ignominious fall? 

The personality of Dambijantsan (alias Ja Lama) is shrouded in great mys- 
tery. He was an enigmatic person who painstakingly concealed both his true 
identity and his past. As a result, the date and place of his birth, his ethnic 
origin, and even his real name cannot be established with any certainty.? 

Between 1890* and 1918, Dambijantsan (bsTan-pa'i rgyal-mts'an) — if in- 
deed this was his real name — appeared, vanished, and reappeared three 
times. After each appearance and reappearance, he claimed to be a grandson 
of Amursana, a high lama and the coming liberator of the Mongols from the 
hated Chinese enslavement. The Oirats'(Oyirad) placed their absolute trust 
in Ja Lama and came to believe that he was the grandson of Amursana. Such 
a belief, however, was irrational considering the fact that Amursana died as 
early as 1757, after the rebellion of the Oirats in Dzungaria that he led in 
1755-1757 against the Chinese was ruthlessly crushed. There was no limit to 
the naivité of the Oirats and Mongols, who had an implicit faith in Ja Lama 
as the grandson of Amursana. 

The book under review is an outcome of Lomakina’s investigation of both 
primary and secondary sources relating to Ja Lama. She examined practically 


1 Lomakina devoted an article on the same subject and under the same 
title as her book in Nauka i religiia 11 (1991), 57-61; 1 (1992), 56-59; 
No. 2, 42—46. t 

2 A. Bormanshinov, *A Notorious West Mongol Adventurer of the Twentieth 
Century" Opuscula Altaica: Essays Presented in Honor of Henry 
Schwarz. Edited by Edward H. Kaplan and Donald W. Whisenhunt 
(Studies on East Asia, vol. 19). Bellingham, Washington: Center for East 
Asian Studies, Western Washington University, 1994, pp. 148—167 (here- 
after cited as A. Bormanshinov 1994). 

3 A. Bormanshinov 1994, pp. 151—153. 

A D. Ultanov. Predskazaniia Buddy o Dome Romanovykh i kratkii ocherk 
moikh puteshestvii v Tibet v 1904—1905 gg. (Prophecies of Buddha 
about the House of Romanovs, and a Brief Sketch of my Journeys to Tibet 

.. in 1904— 1905). St. Petersburg, 1913, pp. 26-27. For information about his 
journey to Tibet in 1904, see A. Bormanshinov, “A Secret Kalmyk Mission 
to Tibet in 1904," Central Asiatic Journal 36, No. 3—4 (1992), 161—187. 
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all of the publications available to her, nearly all in Russian. For some reason, 
however, she did not utilize most of the works in Western European lan- 
guages pertinent to the subject of her book. The author nevertheless did 
make very, good use of such Russian archives as the Arkhiv vneshnei politiki 
Rossii ( Ive of Foreign Policy of Russia) in Moscow, which contains im- 
portant diplomatic messages by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, S. D. Sazonov, 
and the Consul General in Kobdo, V. F Liuba, concerning Ja Lama; and Ark- 
hiv vostokovedov (Archive of Orientalists) of the Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg, where the relevant 
materials of D. A. Klements, V. A. Kazakevich and A. V. Burdukov are kept. 

Lomakina retraced the'movements of the enigmatic Ja Lama beginning 
with his first sudden appearance among the Oirats as a grandson of Amursana 
in 1890. She calls this chapter (pp. 18-26) “Pervoe vozvrashchenie Amur- 
sany" (The First Return of Amursana). Then he vanished for 20 years without 
any trace. Lomakina devotes less space to Ja Lama's reappearance ten years 
later, an event she calls his "Second return" (pp. 34—38).5 After his second 
reappearance, Ja Lama vanished once again mysteriously, only to reappear 
for a third jand last time in the Selenga Valley of Mongolia in the summer of 
1918.9 Lo devotes considerably more space to Ja Lama's third reap- 
pearance (pp. 125-135). This chapter is followed by two chapters (pp. 147— 
162) depicting the determination of the Mongolian government to liquidate 
him at any {price (pp. 147—151) and the insidious assassination of Dambijant- 
san (pp. 152—162). 

Among the several versions of the assassination of Ja Lama, the' most 
trustworthy are the accounts published by Veronika Veit" and Dilowa Khu- 
tugtu.® The latter personally knew Ja Lama. Lomakina regretfully did not 
consult these two important publications. She relied heavily on the untrust- 
worthy, deceitful boasting advanced by a leading Kalmyk Communist leader 
of the 1920s, Kharti B. Kanukov, who did not play any role in Ja Lama's 
liquidation (pp. 154—156). Her second source of information concerning the 
assassination of Dambijantsan was a book entitled S tnternatsional noi 
missiei. Vospominaniia uchastnikov Mongol’skoi Narodnoi revoliutsti, pub- 
lished in Elista in 1970.? It was another instance of disinformation originating 
from the cultivated personality cult of Kanukov, even though none of the four 
Kalmyk cavalrymen mentioned in it, including Kanukov, was involved in any 
way in the'assassination of Ja Lama, a myth about Kanukov's supposedly 


6 A. Bormanshinov 1994, p. 156. 

6 A. Bormanshinov 1994, p. 160. 

7 Veronika Veit, “Die Ermordung Dambijzancans,” Serta-Mongolica. Fest- 
schrift für Walther Heissig zum 60. Geburtstag am 5. 12. 1973. Heraus- 
gegeben von Rudolf Kaschewsky, Klaus Sagaster, Michael Weiers. Wiesba- 
den: Otto Harrassowitz,. 1973, pp. 351—363. 

8 O. Lattimore and F Isono. The Diluv Khutagt: Memoirs and Autobiogra- 

. phy of a Mongol Buddhist Reincarnation in Religion and Revolution 
(Asiatische Forschungen. Band 74). Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1982, 
pp. 126-127, 172-173. 

9 S internatsional’noi missiei. Vospominaniia uchastnikov Mongol'skoi 
Narodnoi revoliutsii (With an International Mission: Reminiscences of 
Participants of the Mongolian People's Revolution). Compiled by Yu. O. 
Oglaev. Elista, 1970, pp. 22, 39, 61. 
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active role to which Lomakina subscribes without any reservation (pp. 155- 
156). 

It is interesting to note that Lomakina and the author of these lines inde- 
pendently reached the same conclusion that Ja Lama was not a member of 
the P. K. Kozlov expedition to Mongolia and the Kham province of Tibet in 
1899—1901 in spite of the contrary statements advanced by a half dozen 
scholars.!? Lomakina even searched through the archive of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society for clues about Ja Lama’s participation in the Kozlov expe- 
dition, but to no avail (p. 29). Thus, the claims of those six Russian and 
American scholars have not been substantiated. 

Of special interest is the first publication of a full report by the Captain of 
the 41st Siberian rifle regiment, Bulatov, who was entrusted with the task of 
arresting Dambijantsan in his fortified stronghold Ma-tsung Shan in February 
1914 (pp. 96—106).!! 

Some incorrect or incomplete citations, misspellings, and misprints are 
inevitable in any publication. This reviewer has noticed only a few such cases 
in this particular book. Here are a few examples. On p. 215, n. 4 the author 
of “The New Mongolia as Related by Joseph Geleta” (London, 1936) is L. 
Forbáth, not J. Thorbath. The correct citation on p. 216, n. 38 should be H. 
Consten (not G. Konsten), Weideplätze der Mongolen im Reiche der Chalcha 
(not Weiderplaltze der Mongolien 1m Reiche Chalcha). The missing date is 
1920. The reference to L J. Korostovetz on p. 217, n. 62 should properly read 
as "Von (not followed by a period) Cinggis Khan zur Sowjetrepublik (not 
Soviet-). Eine kurze Geschichte der Mongolei unter besonderer Berücksichti- 
gung der neuesten Zeit." The last two lines on p. 16 are repeated on the next 
page, L 1-2. 

All in all, Lomakina's book is a product of a serious scholarly investigation 
of all the primary and secondary sources available to her. Her Russian 
sources are almost exhaustive. She should be credited for her analytical ap- 
proach to the subject of her book. It should be noted that this book is the 
first full account of the rise and fall of the notorious West Mongol adventurer 
of this century. 


Lanham-Seabrook, Maryland Arash Bormanshinov 


Nasrollah Monschi: Kalila und Dimna. Fabeln aus dem klassi- 
schen Persien. Herausgegeben und übersetzt von Seyfeddin 
Najmabadi und Siegfried Weber. Neue Orientalische Bibliothek. 
Verlag C. H. Beck, München 1996. 


Nachdem im Manesse Verlag 1995 „Kalila und Dimna“ in der Philipp Wolff- 
schen Übersetzung aus dem Arabischen von 1837 mit einem Nachwort von 
J. Christoph Bürgel neu herausgegeben wurde, folgt nun ein Jahr später eine 
Ubersetzung aus dem Persischen nach der Fassung des Abu ’I-Ma‘älı Nasrul- 
lah Munát Wahrend Jan Rypka in seiner „Iranischen Literaturgeschichte", 
Leipzig 1959, S. 235, noch geschrieben hatte, daß man sich von der ursprüngli- 
chen Gestalt des Textes aus dem 12. Jahrhundert wegen der im Laufe der Zeit 


10 A. Bormanshinov 1994, pp. 152-153. 
11 Bulatov's report is kept in the Archive of Foreign Policy of Russia, fond 
143, inventory 491, file unit 637, L 35—40. 
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daran vorgenommenen zahlreichen Veränderungen keine Vorstellung machen 
kónne, solange keine kritische Textausgabe vorliege, konnten sich die Über- 
setzer der vorliegenden Fassung auf eine Ausgabe von M. MinuwT stützen, 
die 1343 h. &. (1964) zum ersten Mal erschien und seither mehrere Auflagen 
erlebt hat. 'Minuwi hat zwölf Handschriften verglichen, ohne allerdings die 
Unterschiede ausfuhrlich anzumerken, da — wie er im Vorwort erklärt — das 
Buch andernfalls auf ein Vielfaches angewachsen ware. 

S. Najmabadi und.S. Weber wollen mit ihrer Übersetzung einen breiten 
Leserkreis ansprechen, andererseits aber auf Vollstandigkeit nicht verzichten. 
So geben sie die Vorreden, die Ph. Wolff aus der arabischen Fassung nicht 
übersetzt hatte und die hier noch erweitert sind um die Vorrede des persi- 
schen Übersetzers Abu °1-Ma‘alt Nasrulläh Munät, ım Anhang zusammen mit 
dem Nachwort des Nasrullah Mundt. Tatsächlich wäre die Vorrede des persi- 
schen Übersetzers (S. 359—386), stunde sie am Anfang des Buches, geeignet 
gewesen, jene Leser abzuschrecken, die die Struktur orientalischer Dichtun- 
gen in Prosa wie auch in Versen nicht kennen. Herrscherlob (hier Ghasnawi- 
den, Abbasiden, Samaniden in dieser Reihenfolge, da Nasrullah Mundt selbst 
unter dem ‘Ghasnawiden Bahram Sah schrieb), Selbstlob und Bescheiden- 
heitsfloskeln kónnen sicher ohne Kenntnis der Tradition nicht mit Vergnügen 
gelesen werden. In dieser Vorrede sind allein die Teile für Leser ohne Vorwis- 
sen ansprechend, die der persische Übersetzer aus anderen Einleitungen 
übernommen hat, wie die Passage über die Heilkrhuter in Indien, die Tote 
zum Leben jerwecken können (S. 377). Sie findet sich z B. auch bei Johann 
von Capua (Ausgabe von F. Geissler, Berlin 1960, S. 18-21) und bei Anton 
von Pforr (Ausgabe F. Geissler, Berlin 1964, S. 5f.), die beide die persische 
Übersetzung nicht kannten. Die einleitenden Worte von Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ 
(S. 387-397) und Buzurgmihr (398—403) — letztere hat der persische Überset- 
zer, wie er selbst mitteilt, stark gekürzt — sind auch fur unvorbereitete Leser 
leicht zuganglich, während sich die eigentliche Brisanz des Kapitels ,Der Arzt 
Burzoe" (S. 405—420) erst voll erschließt, wenn man die Überlegungen Theo- 
dor Nóldekes zum Glaubenswandel bei Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ kennt (auf Th. Nölde- 
kes Arbeit yerweisen die Übersetzer der vorliegenden Übersetzung S. 445, 
453). Das Schlußwort des Nagrullàh Munt (S. 421—424) hebt noch einmal 
die Bedeutung des Buches hervor und fügt ein weiteres Selbstlob an. Die 
vollständige! Wiedergabe aller Vor- und N achbemerkungen kann man als Ge- 
winn be ten, ist sie doch zugleich ein Stück Rezeptionsgeschichte von 
„Kalila und Dimna“. 

Die Übersetzung selbst liest sich in großen Teilen recht gut, wenn die 
Sprachgestalt auch nicht so gelungen scheint wie die der Übersetzung aus 
dem Arabischen von Ph. Wolff, die noch nach 150 Jahren Genuß bereitet. 
Aber überall dort, wo die Autoren bemüht waren, dem Durchschnittsleser 
entgegenzukommen, durchbrechen sie den Stil, den das Buch verlangt. So 
werden modische Vokabeln aus Politik und Wirtschaft eingefugt, wie Er- 
werbstätigkeit (8 und 416) für kasb (59)! und kasb u (alab (55); den Besitz- 
stand wahren (377) für hifz-i milk (18); entscheidungsschwach (12), das nur 
scheinbar dem persischen rij-i 2a 4f (64) gut entspricht; die bedeutsamen 
Angelegenheiten, mit denen sich der König zu befassen hat, sind Legion (253) 
muhimmät-t malikra nihdjat ntst (307) und noch einmal: die Verdienste 


1 Die Seitenangaben des persischen Textes gebe ich nach der Ausgabe von 
1343 h. 3. 
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dieses Herrschers sind Legion (381) für mandqib-i tn padisahra nihaàjet nist 
(23); zogerlich (391) für tajaqquz (32); unbedarft (390, 398, 399) fur ndddn, 
nddändn (31, 39) und fur bt-wuqüuf (39) und unbedarfter Mann (401) fur 
nddant (40); bekanntermaßen (271) be... mazkür bdsad wa be ...mashür 
(226); Verbindungen kappen (271) für rdh-i gatt‘at (325); verinnerlichen 
(„und in ihren Diensten zeigt man dies nicht nur, sondern muß es auch verin- 
nerlicht haben") (364) für wa zahir u batin dar hidmat-i igan bardbar darad 
(6). Nicht einmal das zur Zeit beliebte „man kann davon ausgehen, daß“ (99) 
fehlt. Aus anderen politischen Quellen stammt: abweichlerisch denken (364) 
für hudft andtstdan (6) und Abweichler (367) fur mulhidün (7). Diese und 
ähnliche Begriffe sind nicht geeignet, den Kunstgenuß durch feine Anspielun- 
gen auf Gegenwärtiges oder gerade Vergangenes zu erhöhen. Im Gegenteil, 
sie erwecken den Eindruck, daß einem vorgestellten wenig belesenen und 
sprachlich nicht geschulten Rezipienten einige Brosamen von Bekanntem hin- 
geworfen werden sollen, damit er auch das andere verzehrt. Doch wird dieser 
Leser nicht zu „Kalila und Dimna“ greifen. - Anderes stört, weil es im Über- 
maß umgangssprachlich ist, wie: einsacken (399, 410), plumpsen (419), lotsen 
(207), nachplappern (99), hieven (12), sich an die Kandare nehmen (82), ein 
ganzer Kerl (108), ehrliche Haut (95, 264). Sehr großzügig werden umgangs- 
sprachliche Füllwórter wie „einfach“, „eben“, „doch“, „zweifelsohne“ einge- 
setzt. — In einigen Fällen ist scheinbar wörtlich übertragen, doch wurde die 
unterschiedliche Denotation der persischen und der deutschen Wendung 
nicht beachtet: darum stehen die ehrlichen Menschen immer mit dem Rücken 
zur Wand (85) fur ahl-i haqáiq post be-dtwar-i amn dwarde and (132). Uber 
diese „ehrlichen Menschen“ heißt es weiter, „(sie) ziehen stets den einsamen 
Dienst am Volk dem Umgang mit den Menschen und der Hingabe an den 
Schöpfer vor“, was ziemlich erstaunlich wäre, doch muß die Übersetzung 
lauten: sie ziehen die Einsamkeit dem Umgang mit den Menschen und die 
Anbetung des Schopfers dem Dienst fur die Geschöpfe vor (133). Keinen Sinn 
ergibt im gegebenen Zusammenhang „handelte nach seinem Gutdünken" (86) 
fur bar mugtazä-i rdj-i hts kart kard (133); richtig muß es an dieser Stelle 
hei&en ,handelte aber auch in Übereinstimmung mit seiner eigenen Meinung" 
(obwohl er tat, was ihm Dimna geraten hatte). — 

Bei der Wiedergabe der Gedichte haben sich die Übersetzer, wie sie in dem 
Abschnitt ,Zur Übersetzung" des Nachwortes erklaren, bemüht, Reime zu 
setzen, wo im Original gereimt ist. Tatsächlich haben sie sich fast ausschlie&- 
lich darum bemuht. Da& nicht nur der Reim, sondern auch der Rhythmus den 
Vers zum Vers macht, wurde außer acht gelassen. Oft könnten bereits durch 
winzige Eingriffe, Umstellungen oder Kürzungen Verse entstehen, aber den 
Übersetzern genügt fast immer das Einrücken der entsprechenden Stellen 
und der Reim, um sichtbar zu machen, daf$ hier etwas anderes steht als Prosa. 

Die Anmerkungen geben gute Erlhuterungen zum Text. Fur die Wiedergabe 
der Namen wurde keine wissenschaftliche Umschrift gewahlt, was für eine 
Ausgabe wie die vorliegende einleuchtend ist. Nur ein Einwand sei zur 
Schreibweise gemacht: Wenn man auf die Darstellung des Knacklautes nicht 
verzichten wollte, hätte man das übliche ‘ und nicht ° wählen sollen. — 

Das Nachwort (S. 439—451) stellt „Kalila und Dimna* tn den Rahmen der 
persischen Literatur. Es zeichnet den Weg des Buches nach, wie in Nachwor- 
ten zu Texten dieser Art üblich und sinnvoll. Es versucht, den Ort des Buches 
zwischen Fürstenspiegel und Volksliteratur zu bestimmen. Zwei Ursachen für 
die m. Verbreitung von „Kalila und Dimna“ arbeiten die Autoren heraus: 
Die rlegungen des Buches „(lassen sich) leicht in verschiedene kulturelle 
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wie religióde Kontexte stellen“ (442) und die Fabeln stellen eine „faszinie- 
rende Le “ dar (443). Hier schließt sich ein kleiner Exkurs über die Fabel 
und ihre Funktion in der Weltliteratur an. Der Auffassung, daß sich die Fabel 
,wie kaum|eine andere literarische Form zur mündlichen Überlieferung" 
eigne (444), stehen allerdings andere Erfahrungen und Beobachtungen entge- 
gen. Und die Autoren selbst nennen, wo sie die Geschichte der Fabel in eini- 
gen Strichen nachzeichnen, schriftliche Texte, nicht Wege mundlicher Weiter- 
gabe. Am Ende des Nachwortes werden die an der Entstehung von „Kalila 
und Dimna“ in der vorliegenden Form Beteiligten kurz charakterisiert: Bu- 
zurgmihr, Burz6é, Ibn al-Mugaffa' und Nasrulläh Muni. Schließlich wird noch 
einmal dara verwiesen, daf$ das Buch nur literarisch gebildeten Menschen 
zugünglich gewesen sei. Dies trifft an sich fur alle Teile der Literatur zu, es 
sei denn, sie wurde auch mündlich verbreitet wie etwa größere Abschnitte 
des $ähnäme bis weit nach Mittelasien hinein. Die Frage nach den einfachen 
Leuten als Rezipienten wird in der einen oder anderen Form auch in den 
Vorreden gestellt, wo sie die Funktion hat, die Leser zu gründlicher Lektüre 
zu veranlassen. Die Geschichte des Lesens von „Kalila und Dimna“ zu schrei- 
ben und ein|Bild vom Leser des Buches in den verschiedenen Jahrhunderten 
an den en Orten der Welt zu entwerfen, ist eine Aufgabe der Zu- 
kunft. | 

Berlin | Sigrid Kleinmichel 

| 


Ju Silov: Prarodina Ariev, istorija, obrjady i mify. Kiev 1996. 
pee Seiten, Text, 1101 Literaturangaben, 59 Illustrationen. 


Der vorliegende Band hat einen fast tragischen Aspekt. In ihm steckt anschei- 
nend die Lebensarbeit des Autors, und viele Phantasien vereinigen sich zu 
einer grundlegenden Fehlthese, die behauptet, daf$ das aus der sumerischen 
mythologischen Literatur bekannte Aratta das nordliche Schwarzmeergebiet 
und die Urh der Arier sei. 

Der Name „Aratta“ ist nach den wenigen vorliegenden Quellen mit dem 
nordindischen Raum verbunden, und keines der hier vorgelegten Bilder hat 
etwas mit Aratta zu tun. Damit fällt der vom Autor ausgebaute Zusammen- 
hang in sich en. Zudem setzt Silovs „Arier“-Theorie den Arya-Begriff 
der iranischen und indischen Quellen mit den Indoeuropàern gleich, ein unbe- 
grundeter Anspruch, der bittere Erinnerungen weckt. 

Großzügig gezeichnete Karten (1 und 2) zeigen die — nicht belegbaren - 
Wanderungen dieser „Arier“ durch Europa. 

Die grundlegenden Fehleinschätzungen lassen dieses Buch als eine der 
Irrungen auf ldem neuen Weg der Ukraine erscheinen, die in der Phantasie- 
Literatur des „Westens“ ihre Entsprechungen hat. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 


Gewidmet 
Herrn Professor 


DR. KARL JETTMAR 


zum 80. Geburtstag 
am 8. August 1998 


' The Origin of the Music Systems 
| of the Turkic Speaking 
| Nationalities in Xinjiang 


by 
DU YAXIONG 


| (Beijing) 


Introduction 


Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous region ist the westernmost provice 
of China. It covers more than 1,709,400 square kilometres, or ap- 
proximately one sixth of China's total landmass, and is by far the 
biggest of the country's region and provinces. 

The Tianshan Mountains bisect Xinjiang into the northern and 
southern iparts, having very different climates and landscapes. 
Southern iXinjiang includes the Tarim Basin and the Taklimakan 
Desert, while northern Xinjiang contains the Junggar Basin and 
the Yili River valley. The south is mainly farming area while there 
are many; oases around the Tarim Basin and the Gobi Desert. 
There are’ grasslands in the north and except for a few settled 
farmers and inhabitants of cities, most of the northern people live 
by animal!husbandry (Ma 1989: 136). 

The history of Xinjiang can be diveded into two periods: the 
pre-Turkic period and Turkic period. During the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies, a lárge number of Turkic speaking Ouigurs, the ancestors 
of today's: Uygurs, moved into the south of Xinjiang and after 
about 300|years (about the 11th century), the Turkic languages 
replaced the aboriginal local languages in both southern and 
northern Xinjiang (Geng 1982: 259). 

There are five Turkic speaking nationalities in Xinjiang. They 
are the Uygur, Uzbek, Kazak, Kirgiz, and Tatar. 

Generally speaking, folk songs are the foundation of folk music 
(MIC 1964: 11). Folk songs are made of two parts: the text and 
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the melody, and the melody must fit the text. Since there is a 
definite relationship between the melody and the text of folk 
songs, and since the folk song is considered the foundation of 
folk music, many musicologists believe that the folk music style 
of a nationality is linked with its language. This theory is well 
éxamplified by Zoltan Kodaly, the well-known Hungarian musicol- 
ogist. He wrote, “The development of Hungarian music, however, 
cannot have been different from that of the language ... Whatever 
influenced the language was capabel of influencing the music as 
well,” (Kodaly 1980: 23). Also, if several nationalities’ languages 
belong to one language family, many musicologists think that 
their music styles should also be similar. 

However, the situation is not as simple as that. Although the 
various Turkic languages spoken in Xinjiang belong to one lan- 
guage family being so similar that they can be mutually under- 
standable (for example Uzbeks can communicate to Uygurs, or 
Kazaks can speak to Tatars) there exist three different music sys- 
tems, which are quite different from eachother. 

Why is the music of the Turkic people in Xinjiang so widely 
divergent? This is a big puzzle, and it is the purpose of this study 
to advance a possible explanation. An in-depth examination into 
the history and the origin of these people will help us discover the 
limits of the relationship between language and music in Xinjiang. 


Divergent Musical Systems 


A musical system consists of the following four parts: 

1. Tonal structure 

9. Combinational form of tones 

3. Character of meter and rhythm 

4. Special character of music texture 

According to the analyses of recordings and transcriptions of 
Chinese music, the musics of the minorities in China fall into 
three musical systems: the Mongolian system, the Persian-Arabic 
system and the European system. The European system can be 
further subdivided into two different types: the eastern type and 
the western type. 

Let us see what characterizes these music systems. 
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a. The most important characteristic of the Mongolian system 
is the use of unfixed tones. The pitch of these tones move when 
they are:played or-sung. Another important characteristic of the 
system is the use the ahemitonic (without semitones) pentatonic 
scales. . 

b. The characteristics of the Persian-Arabic system is the use 
of microtones, such as quarter-tones, and fixed rhythm patterns. 

c. The: European system is quite different from the Mongolian 
or the Persian-Arabic. It uses fixed tones and heptachordal 
modes, simple and compound times, and the three basic musical 
textures are monophony, polyphony and homophony. Although 
the eastern European type also uses heptachordal modes, many 
scales are different from the western European type. For exam- 
ple, the major in the western type is: do, re, mi, fa, sol, la and ti, 
but in the eastern type it is: do, re, mi, fa, sol, la and ti flat. The 
eastern type uses mixed bars and has no homophony and polyph- 
ony, the most important texture being monophony (Du and Chen 
1993). 

These three systems are noticeably different from eachother, 
so much so that everybody can easily recognize them. The two 
distinct European types are also easily recognizable. 

In China, except for the five Turkic nationalities and the Indo- 
European: speaking Russians and Tajiks living in Xinjiang, all the 
other nationalities’ music (including the Turkic-speaking Yugur 
and Salar living in Gansu and Qinghai) belong to the Mongolian 
music system. Russians use the western European system. The 
Tajiks use the Persian-Arabic as well as the Mongolian system. 
However the music of the Turkic groups in Xinjiang have all three 
musical systems. 

The following chart shows the music systems used by the dif- 
ferent nationalities of Xinjiang. 
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Chart I 
Nationality Main living Area Religion 
Uygur South & North P. M. Ee. Islam 


Kirgiz South & North Ee. P. Islam 
Xinjiang 


War | Non Xin san 


(M = Mongolian; P = Persian; Ew = western European; Ee = eastern Euro- 
pean) 


Chart II shows the %-age of each system in each nationalities’ 
folk songs according to the data in The Selected Folk Songs of 


Xinjiang (1983). 


Chart U 
Nails wBaropeat 


Uzbek 


Rak | i | o | &* | 9 
Ewa | om | om 0 


From Charts I and II, we can see the following: 

1. Except for the Uzbek, the four other nationalities use two or 
three different systems. 

2. Each multi-system nationality has one major system. For the 
Uygur it is the Persian-Arabic system, for the Tatar it is Mongo- 
lian, and for the Kazak and Kirgiz it is the eastern European Sys- 
tem. 

4. The western European system is only used by Tatars. 

There seems to be no relationship between religion and use of 
the Persian-Arabic system since there are only three nationalities 
who use the Persian-Arabic system and the other two do not, yet 
they are all believers of Isalm. 
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There seems to be no relationship between living areas and the 
music system, either. The Persian-Arabic system and two different 
European systems are used by the people living in both south and 
north Xinjiang. The question then arises: what is the reason for 
the existance of three different music systems among the Turkic 
language speakers in Xinjiang? In order to answer the question, 
we have to examine the history of the Turkic speaking nationali- 
ties of Xinjiang. 


A Brief Historical Overview 


Each nationality belonging to the Turkic speaking group has its 
own history and Xinjiang was not the ancient homeland of any of 
them. 

According to the historical documents, the origin of the Uygurs 
can be traced back to the nomadic ancient Ouigurs who lived in 
the Erhun (Orchon) River valley from the mid-8th to the mid-9th 
century. The Ouigurs' forefathers were the Dingling, living to the 
south of Lake Baikal during the Han Dynasty (206 BC-220 AD). 
During the South and North Dynasties (420—589 AD), the Dingling 
were called Tiele, Chile, or Gaoche (meaning “high cart”) by the 
Chinese Han people. The Ouigur was a very important tribe ofthe 
Gaoche. In the mid-8th century, the Ouigurs overthrew the Turkic 
khanate (522—741) and set up the Ouigur khanate in the Mongolian 
highlands. In the mid-9th century, beset by snowstorms, feuding 
within the ruling group, and attacks from the Kirgiz, the Ouigurs 
had to move westward in separate groups. One of the groups 
emigrated to the Western region, (today’s Southern Xinjiang) while 
another moved to the Hexi Corridor. The people who moved into 
south Xinjiang were the ancestors of today’s Uygurs (Ma 1989: 139). 
Those who moved into the Hexi corridor became the ancestors of 
today’s Yugurs (Ma 1989: 129). The Uygurs living in north Xinjiang 
today, however arrived from the southern Xinjiang area during the 
18th century (SSAX 1980: 246). 

Before the ancient Ouigurs arrived in the south of Xinjiang, many 
different groups lived there speaking several different languages. 
According to Geng Shimin’s research, in the area around Khotan 
and Maralbashi (also possibly including Kashgar), a medieval east- 
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ern Iranic language was used. In the north of the Tarim around 
Kucha, Karashar and Turpan, people used Tocharian. From Niya to 
Lopnor there was Prakrit, and in localities east of Khotan one or 
more Tibetan or near Tibetan languages were used (Geng 1980: 
263). In the Turpan region, Chinese was increasingly used since the 
5th and 6th centuries as the number of Chinese moved there (Li 
1963: 3215). After the Ouigurs occupied the area, the earlier inhabi- 
tants of the Western region mixed with ancient Ouigurs. 

The forefathers of the Kazaks were the Wusun living in the Hexi 
corridor before 161 BC. Between 161—160 BC, the Wusun moved 
from the Hexi corridor to the Yili River valley and around Issyk 
Kul According to the historical documents, the oldest residents 
of these areas were Sakas and in the end of the 3rd century BC, 
the Rouzhi (another group who lived in the Hexi corridor), moved 
into the areas. The Wusun, Saka, and Rou-zhi also mixed with 
eachother, which resulted in Saka and Rouzhi elements in the 
Wusun population (SSAX 1980: 28). In the mid-6th century, the 
Turks founded a Turkic khanate in the Altay Mountains, and as a 
result, they also mixed with the Wusun people. Later the forefa- 
thers of the Kazaks mixed with the nomadic or semi-nomadic 
Uygurs, Khitans, Kelies, Naimans, and Mongols of the Kipchak 
and Jagatai khanates. The fact that some of the Kazak tribes still 
retained the names of Wusun, Kelie, and Naiman into later centu- 
ries sufficiently proves that the Kazak nationality is an old ethnic 
group (Ma 1989: 159). 

The forefathers of the Kirgiz lived on the upper reaches of the 
Yenisey River from at.least before the Christian era until the 13 
century. In the ancient times the Kirgiz was called Jiakun by the 
Chinese. From the Yuan Dynasty (1271—1368) to the Ming Dy- 
nasty (1368— 1644), the Kirgiz migrated from the upper Yenisey to 
the Tianshan Mountains and after the 15th century, the Kirgiz 
tribes in the Tianshan Mountains became a unified entity (Ma 
1989: 163). | 

The Uzbek people's homeland is today's Uzbekstan. In the 16th 
and l7th centuries, Uzbek trading caravans from Buhara and Sa- 
markand used Yarkant in Xinjiang as a port of entry for business 
deals in silk, tea, fur, rhubarb, and other products. During this 
period, Uzbeks from Central Asia began to settle in southern and 
northern Xinjiang (MA 1989: 185). | 
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The forefathers of the Chinese Tatars lived in the Volga valley 
and they. moved to Xinjiang in the last century and the beginning 
of this century. The Tatars who lived in the Volga valley, however 
had a complex relationship with the Mongols who set up the 
Golden Horde Khanate in the area (Ma 1989: 192). 

Based on the historical data Chart II shows the ancestral 
homeland, the present home of each nationality, and their music 


systems. 


Chart II 
Nationality Ancestral Present Music system 
homeland home 
Uygur ' the south of South P. M. Ee. 


Kirgiz Upper reaches East Ee. P. 
of Yenisey Xinjiang 
Rar Volga Valey | M Ew 


From the Chart we learn that: 

I. Those nationalities that have the Mongolian system came 
from the east of Xinjiang, Mongolia, Baikal and the Hexi Corridor. 

2. The Persian-Arabic music system is used only by those na- 
tionalities' whose home today is in south Xinjiang and Central 
Asia, no matter where their ancestors' homeland was. 

3. The eastern European system is used only by those nationali- 
ties living in the north of Xinjiang (Kazak), or those who come 
from a more northern area such as the upper reaches of the Yeni- 
sey (Kirgiz). 

4. The western European system is used by Tatars who came 
to Xinjiang from Europe during the last century. 

From the history of each Turkic speaking nationality, we can 
know that every nationality moved to Xinjiang after the 2nd cen- 
tury BC, after which time the newcomers mixed with the people 
who lived there earlier. For example, the ancient Ouigurs mixed 
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with the people in south Xinjiang speaking many different lan- 
guages, while the Wusun mixed with the Saka and the Rouzhi. 

Since music is created by people and not by geographic loca- 
tions, we have to look into Xinjiang's population of the pre-Turkic 
age in order to continue our inquiry. 


Xinjiangs Population of the Pre-Turkic Age 


À number of anthropologists think that Xinjiang can not be one 
of the original homelands of Homo sapiens since up to now, no 
paleolithic sites or implements have been found (Han Kangxin 
1991). But Xinjiang did experience a neolithic age with an econ- 
omy based on animal husbandry and hunting (Mu & Wang 1985: 
1). Archaeologists found many cemeteries in Xinjiang, and the 
physical anthropological studies conducted on the human re- 
mains can provide us with further data for our study. According 
to the results, there were apparently four major physical types in 
Xinjiang before the Christian era: three different Europid types 
and one Mongoloid. 

The earliest (1800-1000 BC) Europid type is called Proto-Euro- 
pean, and it appeared in the north. The sites are to the north of 
Lopnor, Hami, Urumqi, and Zhaosu located in the Yili River valley. 
Their physical form is closely related to that of the ancient pop- 
ulations of Central Asia (Kazakstan), southern Siberia, and the 
Volga River drainage basin. As far as their racial origins are con- 
cerned, they have a direct relationship with the ancestors of the 
analogous Cro Magnon (Homo sapiens) type of late Paleolithic 
Eastern Europe. Another variant of the Proto European is similar 
to the South Siberian Andronovo populations. 

Around 600 BC there appears a second Europid type, the East 
Mediterranean (Indo-Afghani). It appeared in southern Xinjiang 
near Kashgar, Khotan, and the south of Lopnor. The physical char- 
acteristics of these populations are similar to contemporary 
groups from the Central Asian region of the former USSR. Their 
movement was from west to east. In other words, it is believed 
some of them gradually moved along the southern margin of the 
Tarim Basin to the Lopnor area and converged with the existing 
population in the region. 
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The third Europid type is the Pamir-Ferghana type and it ap- 
peared in; the North about the same time. Some scientists believe 
that this type developed from Proto-European variants, evolving a 
more shortened cranial vault, with the addition of some Mongolid 
features. But it is not certain which of the various Mongoloid 
elements were involved. Some scholars have argued that it is the 
result of a mixture of Proto-European and Eastern Mediterranean 
racial types. 

: A number of Wusun and Saka cemeteries were found in Zhaosu 
country, in the upper reaches of the Yili River. The cemeteries, 
dated between 400 BC to 200 AD, yielded 13 skulls (7 men and 
6 women): here. Among these remains two of the skulls showed 
strong Mongoloid characteristics, while the others belonged to 
the round. headed Pamir-Ferghana type. These share similar char- 
acteristics with the contemporary Saka and Wusun skulls found 
in other parts of Central Asia including Kazakstan. 

One more type in Xinjiang is the Mongoloid. This element might 
have come from the east and it appeared in the East of Xinjiang 
in groups about 1000 years BC or a bit earlier in very small num- 
bers. The large scale westward movement of Mongoloid peoples 
into Xinjiang seems to have begun during the Han dynasty. This 
is in accord with written records about the Xiong-nu (Asian Huns) 
expansion. westward (Han 1994). 

Map I shows the sites and distribution of Europid and Mongol- 
oid populations of ancient Xinjiang (1800 BC-200 AD). We can 
clearly see the distribution of the various physical types of Xin- 
Jiang during the pre-Turkic times. 

Map II shows the distribution of music systems used in Xinjiang 
today, based on first-hand materials of my field work. Looking at 
the map and the data we can see that: 

1. The music of the Mongolian System appears in the east and 
the north, where Mongoloid elements had been found in the pre- 
Turkic times. ' 

2. The music of the eastern European system appears in north 
Xinjiang, where the Proto-European and Pamir-Ferghana ele- 
ments had been in ancient times. 

3. The Persian-Arabic system appears in the South of Xinjiang 
where the: East-Mediterranean groups were found in ancient 
times. 
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4. The western European music system appears only among the 
Tatar people, but in small percentages. 


The Origin of the Different Music Systems 


Comparing Map I and Map II, we can conclude that there is a 
relationship between different music system and different ethnic 
elements in Xinjiang and its neighbouring areas of the pre-Tur- 
kic period. The Mongolian system is linked with the Mongoliod, 
the European system is linked with Proto-European and Pamir- 
Ferghana types, while the Persian-Arabic system is linked with 
the Eastern-Mediterranean physical types. In other words, cer- 
tain ethnic groups that appeared in a specific area in the pre- 
Turkic period, can be linked to certain music Systems used 
today. 

Now we can discuss why the Turkic language speaking people 
in Xinjiang use three different music systems. Each nationality 
has its own reason for using different systems. 

1. Uygur 

Both Uygur and Yugur are descendents of the ancient Ouigurs. 
According to my research the Yugurs have kept the ancient 
Ouigur music tradition until today. All of the Yugur folk music 
pieces use the Mongolian system (Du 1981). However, the. per- 
centage of pieces employing the Mongolian system is very low in 
Uygur folk music (596), forming a sharp contrast to Yugur folk 
music. From this fact, it seems that the ancient Ouigur music 
tradition has been almost completely lost by the Uygurs. When 
the Ouigurs mixed with those people living in the south of Xin- 
Jiang after they moved into the area, they accepted and adopted 
those people's music heritage. Today the main system of Uygur 
music is the Persian-Arabic system since the aboriginal residents 
of southern Xinjiang before the Ouigurs came were mainly the 
Eastern Mediterranean ethnic types. 

The second system of Uygur music is the eastern European 
system since the other aboriginal residents were the Proto-Euro- 
pean groups. The Uygurs' use of these two systems can prove that 
the music systems are linked with the residents’ ethnic makeup of 
the pre-Turkic period. 
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SITES and DISTRIBUTION op 
EUROPID ano MONGOLID 
POPULATIONS of ag 


XINIIA 
IBOOBC — 200 AD 





Pamir-Ferghana type (brachycephal: 85 c. index) 700 BC—0 AD 
Proto-European type (dolicocephal: 74-77 c. index) 1800 BC 

@ Indo-Afghani type or Eastern Mediterranean (dolicocephal: 70—72 c. in- 
dex) 700 BC-0 AD 

© Tibetan Mongoloid type (brachycephal) 1000 BC 


Names and dates of Sites: 

1. GUMOGU 1800 BC 

2. YAMBULAK 1100-500 BC 

3. ALAGU 700-200 BC 

4. KIANGBAOBAO 800—500 BC 

5. ZHAOSU 400 BC 

6. LOPSHOPLA (Luoposhanpola) 200 BC 
7. LOULAN 200 AD 


2. Kazak 

The folk songs having the Mongolian system in Kazak folk mu- 
sic comprise about 1596, while 8596 belong to the eastern Euro- 
pean system. This ratio is the same as the proportion of Mongo- 
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THE DISTRIBUTION 
of MUSIC SYSTEMS 
in 


TODAY's XINJIANG 


MONGOLIA 





MAP: HORVATH 45 


lian physical elements to the Pamir-Ferghan elements found in the 
ancient Wusun and Saka cemetery of Zhaosu. Again, this seems to 
suggest that music style is linked with the ethnic makeup of the 
ancestors. 

3. Kirgiz 

The human remains of a variant of the Proto-European types 
were found in the upper reaches of Ob, and Irtish, and Yenisey 
rivers. These areas were the homeland of the Kirgiz people. Ac- 
cording to the Historical Book of the Tang Dynasty, “the Jiankun 
people are tall and have white hair, white skin and green eyes,” 
(Ouyang 1975: 6147). From these records we know that the major 
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element of the ancestors of the Kirgiz were Europids, so it is not 
surprising that the eastern European Music system predominates 
in their folk songs. As for the Persian-Arabic system apparent in 
their music today, it is the result of Uygur contact after the Kirgiz 
people moved into the south of Xinjiang. 

4. Uzbek 

As we know, the Eastern Mediterranean elements entered the 
South of Xinjiang from Central Asia. Anthropological studies 
showed that the ancestors of the Uzbek had this ethnic element 
and today they still use the Persian-Arabic music system. 

5. Tatar, 

Although the ancestors of those Tatars who today live in Xin- 
jiang came from Europe, ultimately their ancestors were ethni- 
cally Mongoloids. The Tatar was a tribe ruled by the nomadic 
Turkic Khanate in northern China during the Tang Dynasty. When 
the Mongols pushed west in the 12th century many Central 
Asians and Europeans called them Tatars also. In the 15th cen- 
tury, the rulers of the Khazan Khanate, to boast of their strength, 
began calling themselves “Tatars, the sons of the Mongols," and 
“Tatar” gradually became the recognised name for the inhabitants 
of the Khazan Khanate. Today's Tatar ethnic group was formed 
through a mixture of the Bulgars, Kipchacks, and Mongolians 
over a long period (Ma 1989: 193). Today the major system of 
Tatar music is the Mongolian system, and the western European 
system is the borrowed element from Russian. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing we can see that in Xinjiang the music systems 
used by the Turkic speaking peoples of today are closely linked 
to the ancient ethnic makeup of Xinjiang and the history of its 
people. 

Ethnomusicology is a branch of musicology and of anthropol- 
ogy, therefore one of the duties of ethnomusicology should be 
to study as many anthropologically related aspects of music as 
possible. This includes not only cultural but also physical anthro- 
pological aspects. 
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Xinjiang is one of the main areas of contacts and movements 
between the Eastern and Western groups of the Eurasian conti- 
nent. It is also an important area of the ancient "Silk Road" going 
through Central Asia. Therefore, the music anthropological study 
of this area is essential in tracing the relationship between music 
and other aspects of anthropology. 

From our study, we can see that although according to our 
expectations the music of the Turkic nationalities in Xinjiang 
ought to fit their language, there is no such exact and exclusive 
relationship between language and music. Rather these data com- 
pel us to draw an important conclusion: as another human com- 
munication system, music is closely linked with the biological 
human being himself. In Xinjiang the various music styles are 
closely linked to the various human physical types. The exploita- 
tion of the possibilities of this type of approach can be the much 
needed bridge between cultural anthropology and physical 
anthropology. ; 
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Religion among the Qipéaqs 
of Medieval Eurasia 


by 
PETER B. GOLDEN 
(Rutgers University, Newark, N.J ) 


The problems of Qipéaq? history and culture are numerous and 
varied. À pastoral-nomadic and preliterate society, interacting in 
complex ways, politically, militarily, economically, socially and 
culturally, with the sedentary states that surrounded them, the 
inner life of the Qipéags remains elusive. What we know of it was 
almost invariably refracted through the often hostile lens of their 
sedentary, neighboring states? We have no documents coming 
directly from them in their steppe homeland. They cannot speak 
for themselves. One of the little explored facets of this inner life 
is religion in the era before their mass conversion to Islam. The 
Qup¢ags, while politically independent, never adopted, en masse, 
one of the “higher,” universal religions that were experiencing 
some success with their steppe neighbors and contemporaries, 
the Oguz and the various tribes (Qarluqs, Yagma and others) that 
came to form the Qarakhanid state. Having attained a complex 
but nonetheless stateless form of political organization, the pres- 
Sures to convert to a monotheistic faith that might have helped 
to enhance the ideological ambitions of centralizing rulers and 
their “governments” were much muted in Qiptaq society. 


l Strictly speaking, the subjects of this paper consisted of three sub- 
groupings: the Qumans (we will use the more familiar Latin form "Cu- 
man"), the Qrpéaqs proper and the Qangh. For the sake of simplicity we 
shall refer to them collectively as the Qipéags. 

2 See P. B. Golden, “The Qip&aqs of Medieval Eurasia: An Example of 
Stateless Adaptation in the Steppes" in G. Seaman and D. Marks (eds.), 
Rulers From the Steppe. State Formation on the Eurasian Periphery 
(Los Angeles, 1991), pp. 132—157. 
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Any discussion of the religions and religious conversions 
among the Eurasian steppe nomads must be mindful of the ad- 
monitory words of Jean-Paul Roux who writes that: “les divinités 
impériales ne sont pas celles du peuple et de tribus; le souverain 
tend au monothéisme, ses sujets au polythéisme; les clans indé- 
pendants sont totémistes ou paratotemistes quand, unis, ils sont 
obligé de reconnaitre comme grand ancétre, ou héros, ce qui était 
primitivement le seul totem du clan impérial; les uns s'appuient 
sur le chamanisme que l'autre cherche à éliminir ou, du moins, à 
asservir."* We should be cautious here, however, in applying this 
division too mechanically, especially in the steppe. Nonetheless, 
even after Islamization, there were often significant differences 
between the Islam of the elite (often sedentarized and much more 
open to ‚Islamo-Arabo-Persian culture) and that of the still 
strongly shamanist-influenced tribesmen.‘ 

András|.Róna-Tas, in this regard, distinguishes between Sha- 
manism and the Tengri-cult, the latter being that celestial god- 
centered system of beliefs that could most easily be assimilated 
into one or another of the world religions coming from the East- 
ern Mediterranean world. He takes as a “working hypothesis" the 
notion that “Schamanismus zur Gattung "Volksreligion' gehórt und 
in den Gebieten dominiert oder dominierte, wo sich keine sozia- 
len Hochstrukturen ausbilden konnten. Tengrismus ist typisch für 
die Steppe. Da haben sich erst iranische (Skythen, Sarmaten) und 
dann altaische Vólker in über riesige Gebiete sich ausdehnenden, 
von einem zentralisierten Machtapparat zusammengehaltenen 
und in gewisser Weise einem Herrscher, dem Kagan, untergeord- 
neten gesellschaftlich-politischen Einheiten organisiert."? There 
is, in short, a gulf in religious orientations between state and 


3 J.-P. Roux, “La religion des peuples de la Steppe,” Popoli delle Steppe, 
Unni, Avari, Ungari (Spoleto, 1988), II, pp. 514-515. 

4 Cf. the comments of M. F. Kóprülu, Islam in Anatolia after the Turkish 
Invasion, trans. ed. G. Leiser (Salt Lake City, 1993), p. 10-11 on the sym- 
biosis of süflsm and shamanist practices. Devin DeWeese, in his Islamiza- 
tion and Native Religion in the Golden Horde (University Park, Penn., 
1994), argues for a more nuanced assessment of the relative roles of *High 
Religion? and “Folk Religion." 

5 A. Róna-Tas, "Materialien zur alten Religion der Turken," in W. Heissig, 
H.-J. Klimkeit (eds.), Synkretismus in den Religionen Zentralasiens 
(Studies in Oriental Religions, 13, Wiesbaden, 1987), p. 34. 
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stateless nomadic polities on the broad level and more locally 
between the upper strata of nomadic society and the rank and 
file herders. The extent of this division depended on time and 
place and the level of political development and integration at- 
tained by this or that steppe polity. Political and economic ties, 
in any event, were the two principal areas of expertise in which 
tribal and clan leaders exercised some executive authority and 
were empowered to speak for their groups. As their interaction 
with sedentary society increased, the tribal and clan leaders be- 
gan to further distinguish themselves from the rank and file in 
what had been a largely egalitarian society. They entered into 
marital alliances with the elites of their sedentary neighbors (e.g. 
the Qıpčaqs with the rulers of Rus’, Xwarazm, and Georgia) and 
in time were drawn, in varying degrees, to the cultures of their 
inlaws. There were often pressures on them to adopt the reli- 
gions of their new relatives (sometimes these were the conditions 
of alliance). These personal and political factors should also be 
taken into account. 

This study takes up two interrelated questions: what do we 
know about the indigenous religious beliefs of the Qrptaqs and 
the “foreign” religions to which they were exposed before they 
were subsumed by the Cinggisid Empire? In the Cinggisid era 
significant changes occurred (although not immediately) as we 
shall see. Having done that we must then attempt to set what we 
have learned into some kind of context. This leads us to the 
second question: why is it that the Qıpčaqs did not adopt one or 
another of the major, universalist religions until after they were 
incorporated into the Mongol Empire — and their traditional polit- 
ical structures had been destroyed? My emphasis will be the pre- 
Mongol period. For the conversion of the Qıptags to Islam in the 
Mongol era we now have the excellent, exhaustive study of Devin 
De Weese (noted above) and there is no need for me to go over 
in detail this already well-trodden path. To fully understand these 
processes, however, it will be helpful if we fill in a little more 
background material. 

The origins and development of the Qrpéaq union is one of the 
more complicated questions of nomadic, ethno-political, steppe 
history. We have only fleeting glimpses of it our sources. The 
Qipéaq grouping of tribes was originally a subconfederation of 
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the Kimek Qaganate, a Turkic state, not mentioned under this 
name in the Türk inscriptions. It was largely centered in the 
Northern regions of the great Eurasian Steppe, in particular in 
Western Siberia. The Qıptags, as we know from the Islamic geog- 
raphers, occupied the western borders of this sprawling state go- 
ing towards the Urals and the Volga region. According to Gardizi 
(mid-eleventh century), the Kimek confederation included a tribal 
grouping called “Tatar” (from which their ruling house was also 
said to derive), which would indicate connections with the Mon- 
golic as well as Turkic-speaking world. When and how they ar- 
rived in their Siberian abodes where Muslim merchants interested 
in the fur trade visited and traded with them, is unclear. Equally 
unclear are attempts to link them with various nomadic or “bar- 
barian” peoples appearing in earlier Chinese sources (e.g. the Ku- 
mo or K'u-mo-hsi) around which a sizable and very erudite litera- 
ture has developed. Answers, however, remain elusive." 

Without getting bogged down in the odd bits of data that we 
have and the enormous exegetical efforts expended on their ex- 
plication, we may simply note that like most Eurasian nomadic 
confederations, the Kimeks consisted of a variety of ethnic and 
linguistic elements. They were predominantly Turkic, but some 
were certainly Mongol and still others may have had Iranian or 
Palaeo-Siberian origins. They most probably had been part of the 
Türk empire — although we do not have any concrete data on 
that other than the fact that certain political forms and titles asso- 
ciated with that empire (but hardly unique to them!) are reported 
among them as well. In addition, they are lumped together by the 
Islamic authors with the other Turkic peoples, Uygurs, Qarlugs 
and Oguz, who were most certainly part of the Türk Qaganate. 


6 The Selenge or Sine Usu inscription of the Uyğur Eletmis Qağan (747— 
759), however, mentions the turk qbčaq. S. G. KljaStornyi, in the work 


1986), pp. 153-164, Germ. version: “Die Kiptschaken auf den runischen 

Denkmäl 

7 For an overview of the literature, see P. B. Golden, An Introduction to 
the History of the Turkic Peoples (Wiesbaden, 1992), pp. 270 ff. 
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Presumably, they were, to some degree, exposed to the same cul- 
tural influences that were penetrating the steppe from China, In- 
dia (indirectly from the latter, often through Central Asian Iranian 
and Tokharian intermediaries) and even more remotely from the 
lands of the Eastern Mediterranean basin. As a consequence of 
their involvement in the fur trade and commerce in other lucra- 
tive forest products, they were drawn into commercial relations 
with the Islamic lands. As was noted earlier, Muslim merchants 
visited them and the rather bare accounts we have of them are 
largely derived from the reports of these intrepid men of com- 
merce. Kimek archaeology is still relatively undeveloped. The 
scanty data published thus far indicate some acquaintance with 
the runiform writing system found in a variety of forms among a 
number of the Turkic peoples of Eurasia (Bulgars, Khazars, Pece- 
negs, Türks, Uygurs etc.). Based on what we know about the early 
contacts of Muslim merchants with the Oguz, it may be presumed 
that Islam may have begun to gain some adherents among them, 
but we cannot substantiate that. Our only clear statement regard- 
ing their religious orientation comes from al-Idrisi, (d. 1166) a 
Westerner, living in Sicily who wrote his famous book for the 
Norman king Roger a century after the Qıpčaqs had supplanted 
the Kimeks as the ruling element of that union. He says that they 
were “majist” a term in Arabic originally denoting ^Magians" i.e. 
Zoroastrians, but often used simply to mean some kind of “pa- 
gan.” He also says that there were Zanddiga among them. This is 
a term that usually denotes “Manichaeans” but sometimes was 
used as an all-purpose term of abuse. Manichaeanism as well as 
Buddhism, for which there are also tendrils of evidence, may 
well have been present, coming from the Uygurs who in their 
imperial period (744—840) had adopted Manichaeanism (ca. 762) 
as their state religion Others were influenced by Nestorian Chris- 
tianity. Presumably, the Kimeks largely remained followers of the 


8 al-Idrisi, Kitab Nuzhat al-Mustaq ft Ixtirag al-Afag ed. A. Bombaci et al., 
Naples—Leiden—Rome, 1970—1984), pp. 718-719; B. E. Kumekov, Gosu- 
darstvo kimakov X-XI vv. po arabskim isto@nikam (Alma-Ata, 1972), 
pp. 109-112; F. X. Arslanova, S. G. KljaStornyj, “Runiteskie nadpisi na 
zerkale iz Verxnego Priirty$'ja" Tjurkologiceskij Sbornik 1972 (Moskva, 
1973), pp. 306-315. 
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Tengri cult and a variety of practices associated with Shamanism. 
This was, in essence, the religious heritage of the Qiptags. 

"The Kimek union was already showing signs of instability 
when, ini the early 11th century it was caught up in a series of 
migrations and displacements out of Inner Asia that ultimately 
led to its/break up and replacement by the Qrpéag-led confedera- 
tion. The'eastern neighbors of the Kimeks, the Qay and Qun tribes 
(both probably Mongolic), hard-pressed for pastures and being 
driven by the Qitan rulers of Northern China and Mongolia, came 
westward, the Qay pushing the Qun before them. The Qun, we 
are told by Marwazi (ca. 1120, a physician in the Seljuk court), 
our most important source for this event, were Nestorian Chris- 
tians.? We need not trace all the fallout from this migration, but 
may simply note that the Kimek union collapsed as a result and 
the Qun and Qipéaqs appear to have merged in some fashion and 
reconstituted it. Sometime between 1020 and 1040, the now 
Qipéag-led union was very much on the scene and set about dis- 
placing or at the least putting considerable pressures on their 
steppe neighbors. The western branch of this union bore the 
general name of Quman (perhaps a derivative of Qun) which 
appears to have meant "pale, sallow, yellow" and was loan- 
translated into the languages of some of their neighbors (e.g. the 
Rus’ JHloaoeuu, Armenian fwumpb; (xarte$) etc.) The eastern 
branch was known collectively under the name Qanglt, a term 
that may have referred to their carts!? or was perhaps a reference 
to the ancient Iranian name of the region, Kang. In the Islamic, 


9 Sharaf al-Zamdn Tahir Marvazt on China, the Turks and India, ed. 
trans. V. E. Minorsky (London, 1942), Arabic, p. 18/trans. pp. 29 —30. 

10 Mahmüd al-E35yart, Compendium of the Turkic Dialects (Diwan Luyat 
at-Turk; trans. R. Dankoff in collaboration with James Kelly (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1982-1985), II, p. 343, Turk. trans. B. Atalay, Divanı Ligat-tt-Turk 
Tercümesi (Ankara, 1939-1941), IH, p. 379: ganglı “A wagon for caryying 
loads.” Sir Gerard Clauson, An Etymological Dictionary of Pre-Thir- 
teenth Century Turkish (Oxford, 1972), p. 638 comments that ^it is an 
open question whether the tribe was 80 called because it used carts, or 
whether, as is more prob., carts were so called because the Kangh: "a 
western tribe, were the first Turks to use them." The latter suggestion 
seems most unlikely. Carts had long been a staple of nomadic transporta- 
tion dating back to the Scythians, see R. Rolle, The World of the Scythi- 
ans, trans. F. G. Wells, Berkeley, 1989), pp. 114—115. It might also be 
noted that one of the early designations given to the Uygur confederation 
by the Chinese was “High Carts" (Kao-chu/Eao-ch'e). 
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Georgian, Armenian, Mongol and Chinese sources, they are called 
Qupéaq, a term that has also not lent itself to easy etymologies — 
although there has been no lack of effort. By 1054, the Qipéaqs 
had made themselves known to the Rus' state and by 1070 had 
become the undisputed masters of the Western Eurasian steppe 
zone extending from the Danube to Xwarazm, driving off the 
Western Oguz and Pecenegs to the Balkan borderlands of the Byz- 
antine empire and contributing to the forces that pushed the Oguz 
as a whole into closer contact with the Islamic world. Kimek- 
Qiptag pressure was one of the background forces that destabi- 
lized the Oguz Yabgu polity which gave rise to the Seljuk move- 
ment. These prodigious military feats appear to have been accom- 
plished with minima! political organization. As was noted earlier, 
the Qipéags never created a state. The disturbances that prefaced 
the collapse of the Qitan state (by 1125) touched off further 
migrations which brought other Inner Asian elements westward 
in the 1120's. They, too, were absorbed into the multi-layered, 
ethnically complex Qipéaq union. Bearing the complicated origins 
of the Qipéags in mind, we can now turn to what is known of 
their religious systems. 


The Indigenous Religious Systems of the Qupcaqs 


Wolves and Dogs 


In 1096, in the course of increasing internecine strife among 
the Rjurikovici princes of the Rus’ state, Davyd of Volyn’, having 
previously been driven to seek refuge with Wtadystaw of Poland, 
returned to Rus’ and sought an alliance with the Qipéaq grouping 
under the leadership of bousk e (Bonjak: Bófiák? Bariaq?), one of 
the chiefs of the so-called Wild-Cuman confederation.!! Their 


11 On the "Wild Cumans,” see P. B. Golden, "The Polovci Dikii" Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies, III-IV (1979-1980), pp. 296—309. "Bonjak" may have 
been the ruler of the Olberli(g) tribe within this union. The name has been 
etymologized as: Bonydk/Bongdk « Turk bon- “alt werden, altersschwach 
werden," Old Osm. bón “ahmak, saf" which L. Räsonyi ("Kuman Ozel Ad- 
lan, "Türk Külturü Araştırmaları, I-IV (1966-1969), p. 95) views as a 
“protective” name. Although Räsonyi discounts the connection, it seems 
to me that there is no reason that "Bonjak" of the Rus' sources is not to 
be identified with Ma'vusx of the Byzantine sources (Anna Komnena, see 
Gy. Moravcsik, Byzantino-turcica (2nd ed. Berlin, 1958), II, p. 181. Jan 
Dlugosz's Latin chronicle knows him as “Dux Maniak" (see V. G. Vasil’ev- 
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joint fordes now turned on the Hungarians who had been invited 
by their Rus’ opponents to participate in the continuing disorders. 
On the eve of battle, Bonyak (given the uncertainties of its pro- 
nunciation will we use this “neutral” form), at midnight, rode 
away from the camp. According to the Rus’ sources, he began to 
how] like a wolf and many wolves responded. Bonyak then re- 
turned and informed Davyd that ^we will be victorious over the 
Hungarians.” Using the familiar nomadic tactic of a feigned re- 
treat, Bonyak led the Hungarians into a trap, inflicting on them a 
disastrous defeat.!2 Gordlevskij connected this vignette of a lu- 


pine seance with the Turkic tradition reported by Mahmid al- 


Kasgarl on the night before a battle the jinns (diwi in Tur- 
kic!*) representing the two opposing forces do battle and the out- 
come of p human clash of arms is determined by their contest.“ 


Bonyak's| contemporary, Tugorkan (TyropKaub, TyropTOKAHPb, 
Tyr&rskamb, Byz. Toyogtax'®) is reported, according to Geor- 
gian lite tradition, to have had the custom of howling like a 
wolf after vanquishing a foe. The reference here, of course, is 


skij, Vizantija i pecenegi in his Trudy [St. Petersburg, 1908], I, pp. 98-99 
n. 2. would be a protective name of another type: Turk. bafiaq “dung, 
animal |dung,” cf. fourteenth century Qiptaq mayaq [Clauson, ED, 
p. 350])! O. Pritsak, "The Polovcians and Rus” Archivum Eurasiae Medii 
Aevi, 11((1982), p. 370, considers this a form of the name Maniaz (cf. the 
name of the Sogdian ambassador of the Türks to Constantinople in 568, 
Many: Mani + [Syriac] ax “brother”) which he views as evidence for 
the presence of Manichaeanism among the Qiptaqs. While it is entirely 
possible that the mid-sixth century Sogdian bore such a name indicating 
adherence to that faith and that the b- ~ m- alternation is well-known 
in Turkic, this Qrp&aq name, as we have seen, is open to a variety of 
interpretations. 

12 Polnoe 3obranie russkix letopisej (St. Petersburg/Petrograd/Leningrad — 
Moskva! 1841—), I, cc. 269—271; II, cc. 245-246, VII, cc. 14-17; IX, p. 135. 

13 Possibly of Iranian origin, see Clauson, ED, p. 394. 

14 : ankoff, IL, p. 267, KaSgart/Atalay, II, p. 225; V. A. Gordlevskij, 
«(to takoe bosyj volk?” Izbrannye socinenija (Moskva, 1960-1961), II, 
p. 501. 

15 PSRL, " cc. 216, 221—222; Moravcsik, BT, II, p. 316. 

16 See K. Gamsaxurdia, David Stroitel’ (Moskva, 1945), p. 176 cited by 
Gordlevskij “Čto takoe bosyj volk” Izbrannye socinentja, II, p. 498 n. 104. 
As I car find no mention of Tugorkan in the Georgian chronicles, this 
may well be a literary flourish by the novelist. The Russian byliny know 
Turgor as Tugarin Zmeevié ("son of the snake/serpent”) and fre- 
quently refer to him as sobaka "dog" who, as he sallies forth, is accompa- 
nied by two grey wolves; see B N. Putilov (ed.), Byliny (Leningrad, 1957), 
pp. 98-99; B. A. Rybakov, Kievskaja Rus’ i russkie knjazestva XII—XIII 
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to the ancestral wolf of the Türks reported in the ethnogenetic 
myth of the Orxon Türks noted in the Chinese sources.!” It was, 
we may presume, with this ancestral spirit that the Qipéaq chief- 
tains believed themselves to be communing. In this connection, 
it should be noted that the personal guard of the Türk Qagans 
was termed Béri (in Chinese transcription Fu-li) “wolf,”!® the 
powerful and ravenous steppe predator par excellence, and lupine 
symbols were frequently used in subsequent Turkic polities. The 
connection of the wulf and the warrior is quite ancient in Eurasia. 
The Indo-European warrior societies, Mdnnerbiinde, had wild, 
raging animals (wolves, bears) as their totems, cf. the Norse ber- 
serker (“warriors in the body-covering of a bear") and ülfhednar 
(‘those with wolf's head”!?). In the latter case this may well indi- 
cate some kind of ritual lycanthropy. Gordlevskij was inclined to 
connect all of this with the ancient werewolf myths of Western 
Eurasia.” Although our source does not say that Bonyak actually 


vv. (Moskva, 1982), p. 156. See discussion of this in E. B. Golden, “Wolves, 
Dogs and Qiptag Religion" Festschrift for Edmund Schütz, Acta Orien- 
talia Hungarica (forthcoming). 

17 Liu Mautsai, Die chinesischen Nachrichten zur Geschichte der Ost- 
Turken (Tu-kue) (Wiesbaden, 1958), I, pp. 5-6, 40—41. See also discus- 
sion in D. Sinor, "The Legendary Origins of the Türks" Folklorica: Fest- 
schrift for Felix Oinas, ed. E. V. Zegas, P. Voorheis (Bloomington, Ind., 
1982), pp. 223—257; B. Ogel, Türk Mitolojisi (Ankara, 1971), L pp. 13ff. 
(the Tardu$, one of the constituent elements of the Türk union also 
claimed descent from a *wolf-headed man,” p. 36); J.-P. Roux, La religion 
des Turcs et des Mongols (Paris, 1984), pp. 188ff. and A. Inan, "Türk Ri- 
vayetlerinde ‘Bozkurt” in his Makaleler ve Incelemeler (Ankara, 1968), 
pp. 69—75. In the shamanic system, the “founder of the tribe ... is animal 
by essence but human by function, inasmuch as he begets the forefathers 
of the clans ..." see R. Hamayon, “Shamanism in Siberla: From Partner- 
ship in Supernature to Counterpower in Society" in N. Thomas, C. Hum- 
phrey (eds), Shamanism, History, and the State (Ann Arbor, 1904), 
pp. 83-84. 

18 Chou-shu and Sui-sku: Liu, CN, I, pp. 8-9. Turk. bóri ^wolf" may itself 
be a loanword from Iranian, *bfruka, cf. Avest, Vohrka, Sak. birgga 
"wolf" see É. V. Sevortjan, Étimologiceskij slovar’ tjurkskix jazykov 
(Moskva, 1974—), II, pp. 221, G. Doerfer, Türkische und Mongolische 
Elemente im Neupersischen (Wiesbaden, 1963-1976), IL, pp. 333-334. 

19 The clan-founder of the heroic Narts bore the name (Oset.) waerxaeg 
*having the head of a wolf." A similar name can be seen in the Georglan 
king Vaxtang Gorgasali d. 522 (Pers. gorg “wolf” + sar "head"), see S. A. 
Tokarev (ed.), Mify narodov mira (Moskva, 1980), p. 242. 

20 Gordlevslaj, “Cto takoe bosyj volk?” Izbrannye sodinenija, I, pp. 497 — 
498; c£, Herodotos, fv. 105, on the Neuroi who annually were reported to 
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transformed himself into a wolf, other Turkic men of power were 
credited with this ability. Thus, Liudprand of Cremona (tenth cen- 
tury), in his Antapodisis (11.29) reports that Bayan (Baianus), the 
gon of the Bulgarian tsar Symeon, could, at will, turn himself into 
a wolf or any other animal. This tale most probably reflects the 
continuity of Old Turkic religious traditions in newly Christianiz- 
ing Balkan Bulgaria?! 

Another animal with which various Qıptaq religious beliefs 
were associated was the dog, in Turkic ıt/it and köpek.” There is 
some disagreement among scholars regarding the esteem or dis- 
dain in which the dog was held by Turkic peoples before their 
Islamization.? Cynonyms, however, figure in the anthroponymy 


transform themselves into wolves for several days. J. P. Mallory, In Search 
of Indo-Europeans (London, 1989), p. 110; M. Eliade, Zalmoxis, The Van- 
ishing God, trans. W. Trask (Chicago, 1972), pp. 6-7; D. G. White, Myths 
of the Dog-Man (Chicago, 1991), pp. 15, 215 n. 51; B. Lincoln, Death, War, 
and Sacrifice. Studies in Ideology and Practice (Chicago, 1991), 
pp. 133—184. 

21 Die Werke Liudprands von Cremona, ed. J. Becker (Scriptores Rerum 
Germanicarum, vol. 41, 3rd ed., Hannover-Leipzig, 1915, repr., 1977), 
p. 88: “Baianum autem adeo ferunt magicam didicisse, ut ex homine su- 
bito fieri lupum quamvecumque cerneres feram;" V. Besevliev, Die proto- 
bulgarische Periode der bulgarischen Geschichte (Amsterdam, 1980), 
pp. 381-382. 

22 See Clauson, ED, p. 34; Sevortjan, Étim. slov., I, p. 385 for ıt/it. Köpek is 
not attested earlier than the Cairo ms. dating from sometime prior to the 
mid-fourteenth century of the Qutadgu Bilig (written ca. 1069), see V. M. 
Nadeljaev et al. (eds.), Drevnetjurkskij slovar’ (Leningrad, 1969), 317 and 
discussion in E. Tryjarski, “The Dog in the Turkic Area: An Ethnolinguistic 
Study,” Central Asiatic Journal, XXIV3-4 (1979), pp. 306—308. The vari- 
ous Qip&aq terms for “dog” and dogs are found in P. B. Golden, "The Dogs 
of the Medieval Qipéaqs” in Varia Eurasiatica. Festschrift für András 
Róna-Tus (Szeged, 1991), pp. 44-45. The Mongol term is nogay/nogay. 

23 For a more favorable view, see A. Caferoğlu, “Turk Onomastiginde ‘köpek 
kültü" Türk Dili Araştırmaları Yılıfı Belleten 1961 (Ankara, 1962), 
pp. 1-2. Ógel, TM, I, pp. 562-563 comments that the Turks always viewed 
the dog as lower in character. He does note, however, that the neighboring 
Mongols (with whom the Turkic peoples shared many elements of cul- 
ture) had a dog cult as did also the Jurtens (see Golden, "The Dogs of 
the Medieval Qipéaqs” in Varia Eurasiatica, p. 47). Tryjarski (“The Dog 
in the Turkic Area.” CAJ, XXIII/3—4 (1979), pp. 297—300) takes a more 
balanced view, remarking that the attitudes of different Turkic peoples 
was "ambiguous, dependent on time, area, beliefs and individual" Dogs 
could be both the “objects of enmity and contempt” as well as elements 
in religious cults. Some Turkic groups derived their mythological ances- 
tors from a (totemic?) dog. 
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of many Turkic (and Mongol) groups. Among the early juldms 
brought into Abbasid service was the Khazar Itax (rb!) 
purchased for the Caliph Ma’mtn,™ derived from Turk. it. Among 
the Qipéags and kindred Qanglı are found the personal names 
Itlar/itlär (Atnaps), İt-oğh (Virorziit), İtük. (tyk) as well as the 
clan/tribal-name Itoba.?® The name continued on in Cumano-Ru- 
manian names such as Jtul** (< It-ogh). The notes of the Synaxa- 
rion of Sudaq, the Crimean port city dominated by the Cumans in 
which a sizable Christianized Cuman population lived, mentions 
It/Ít-Mengü CItuevxou).2’ We also encounter canine names such 
as: Qutuz Xan (in Chinese transcription Huo-t'u-ssu-han, « Turk. 
qutuz “mad dog" 5), Aqa Köpäk and Aq Qasar (two mamlüks of 
Toqsoba Qipéaq origin, gasar is the name of a kind of dog), Enük 
and Külük, two Turkic terms for "puppy."?? The minister of the 
Anatolian Seljuk Giyät al-Din Kay Xusrau II was Sa‘d al-Din Köpek 
(executed in 1239).°° In this connection we might also note that 
Bonyak had the sobriquet in Rus’ of “Seludivyj” “mangy” (= Turk 
qotur), while Tugorkan, as we have seen, in the Rus’ byliny was 
called the “Dog.”*! 


24 al-Yaqübı, Kitdb al-Buldan, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Bibliotheca Geographi- 
corum Arabicorum, VII, Leiden, 1892), p. 256. On his career, see H. D. 
Yıldız, İslâmiyet ve Türkler (Istanbul, 1976), pp. 74, 80, 83, 98, 104—109 
et passim (where his name is incorrectly read as “Inak”). See also M. 
Erdal, "Ein unbemerkter chasarischer Eigenname," Türk Dilleri Arastır- 
maları 1991 (Ankara, 1991), pp. 31—36. 

2b Caferoğlu, “Türk Onomastiginde," p. 5; Golden, "The Dogs," pp. 45-46 
and the references cited there. 

26 M. Lázárescu-Zobian, "Cumania as the Name of Thirteenth Century Mol- 
davia and Eastern Wallachia: Some Aspects of Kipchak-Rumanian Rela- 
tions," Journal of Turkish Studies, 8 (1984), pp. 268, 269. 

27 See I. Väsäry, “Orthodox Christian Qumans and Tatars of the Crimea in 
the 13th— 14th Centuries,” Central Asian Journal, 32/3—4 (1988), pp. 264, 
26b. 

28 Clauson, ED, p. 608. This was also the name of the famous Mamlük (of 
Qupéagq origin) Sultan Qutuz whose bravery defeated the Mongols at ‘Ayn 
Jalüt in 1260, see R. Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and mamluks. The Mamluk- 
Iikhanid War, 1260—1281 (Cambridge, 1995), pp. 35-48. Qutuz claimed 
descent from the last Xwärazm$äh, Muhammad, who was of partial 
Qipéaq origin. 

29 J. Sauvaget, "Noms et surnoms de Mamelouks" Journal Asiatique, 238 
(1950), pp. 38-39, 54. 

90 O. Turan, Selçuklu Tarihi ve Ttirk-Islam Medeniyeti (Ankara, 1965), 
p. 211. 
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We have two accounts dating from the 1240's regarding dog 
sacrifice in connection with oath-taking by the Qipéags. Joinville, 
in his Chronicle of the Crusade of St. Louis, transmits the account 
of Philip ‘of Tourcy who witnessed the swearing of an oath of 
alliance between the Qip&ags and the last Latin Emperor of Con- 
stantinople Baudouin II against the Byzantines. After the Latin 
emperor and his nobles had mingled their blood with that of the 
Cumans in a large silver bowl, it was mixed with wine and water 
and each drank from it, declaring their blood brotherhood. Then, 
he reports, "they caused a dog to pass between their people and 
our people, and cut the dog in pieces with their Swords, our peo- 
ple doing.the same; and they said that whoso failed the other in 
this alliance on either side should be thus cut in pieces.”®2 At the 
marriage ceremony of István V (d. 1272), co-ruler with his father, 
Bela IV (1235-70) of Hungary, to a Cuman princess, contracted 
in the hope of gaining a further buffer against the Mongols, the 
Cuman nobles swore “over a dog that had been cut in two by a 
sword, as was their custom" (iurantes super canem gladio biparti- 
tum iuxta eorum consuetudinem), that they would loyally defend 
Hungary and the king against the Tatars.® The Turkic Bulgars of 
the Balkans are reported by Byzantine sources to have had similar 
customs.™ As Denis Sinor has pointed out, this was an old custom 
in the steppe, known to the Pre-Christian Hungarians as well. Its 
roots lie deep in antiquity and examples of it can be found in the 
Bible and:among ancient Near Eastern peoples. The Macedo- 


31 For the references see Golden, "The Dogs," p. 46; B. N. Putilov (ed.), 
Byliny (Leningrad, 1957), pp. 98—99. 

32 Jean Sire de Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, ed. M. Natalis de Wailly 
(Paris, 1874), p. 272, Memoirs. of the Crusades by Villehardouin and De 
Joinville, trans. Sir Frank T. Marzials (New York, 1958), p. 260. 

33 Luxembourg, BN cod. 110, f. 187r in H. Marczali, Magyar Törtenelmi Tür, 
1878, p. 376; G. Istványi, “XIII. századi fölljegyzes iv. Bélának 1246-ban a 
tatárokhoz küldótt kóvetségéró]" Szdzadok, 72 (1938), pp. 270-272. The 
Cuman princess took thé name of Elizabeth, see Gy. Kristó, Az aranybul- 
lak évszázada (Budapest, 1976), p. 118. 

34 See V. Zlatarski, "Kljatva u jazyteskix Bolgar,” in his Izbrani proizvede- 
nija (Sofija, 1972), I, p. 182; V. Beševliev, Die protobulgarische Periode, 
pp. 363-8365, 379-380. | 

35 See D. Sinor, “Taking an Oath Over a Dog Cut in Two" in G. Bethlenfalvy 
et al (eds.), Altaic Religious Beliefs and Practices (Proceedings of the 
grd Meeting of the Permanent International Altaic Conference, June, 
1980, Budapest, 1992), pp. 301—306. 
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nian army, for example, when it gathered before the start of the 
campaign season, “marched between the two halves of a sacri- 
ficed dog which created what has been called an “absorptive 
zone" for all its impurities.” Elements of these beliefs persist 
today. Thus, among the Ozbeks of Afghanistan, dogs were used 
to “carry away evil" from a sick person. 

There is also evidence of dog sacrifices at Cuman burial sites 
or near the sites of kamennye baby/babals. For example, at a 
kurgan near the village of Cokrak in the Crimea, the skeleton of 
a dog was found under a fundament stone near a grave pit in 
which were the relics of other animal offerings (horses, oxen, 
sheep) and alongside of which were two statues of warriors.?? 
The Volga Bulgars also had the custom of placing the skeletons 
of dogs (and other animals) under the foundations of houses.?? 
As will be seen, in our discussion of funerary customs, there is 
also evidence for human sacrifice. 


Blood. and Iron 


The blood oath noted above was an ancient steppe custom which 
can be traced back to Scythian times and was part of the Turkic 
gan kardesi and the Mongol anda (blood-brotherhood) cere- 
mony.*° The Hsiung-nu mixed the blood of a slain horse with 
wine. The Uygurs used human blood.*! The late twelfth century 
Jewish traveller, Petahyah of Ratisbon reports the manner in 


36 R. Parker, Miasma. Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion 
(Oxford, 1983, repr. 1996), p. 22; see also Livy, Ab urbe condita, ed. W. 
Weissenborn, M. Mueller (Teubner, Stuttgart, 1981), XL, cap. vi (p. 62). 

37 L Cirtautas, "Pre-Islamic Rites among Uzbeks" in Traditions religieuses 
et para-religieuses des peuples altatques (XIII PIAC, Paris, 1970, 1972), 
pp. 46-47. 

88 G. A. Fédorov-Davydov, Kocevniki Vostoónoj Evropy pod vlast ju zolo- 
toordynskix zanov (Moskva, 1966), pp. 191—192. Cultic dog graves are 
also found at the Khazar site of Sarkel, see S. A. Pletneva, Sarkel i "Selko- 
vyj put" (Voronež, 1996), pp. 80-81. 

39 N. L Vorob’év, G. M. Xisamutdinov (eds.), Tatary Srednego Povolz'5ja i 
Priural'ja (Moskva, 1967), pp. 352—353. , 

40 Herodotus, iv. 70; Roux, La religion, pp. 277-278. 

41 M. Drompp, "The Hsiung-nu topos in the T'ang Response to the Collapse 

. of the Uighur Steppe Empire” Central and Inner Asian Studies, 1 (1987), 
p. 19 and his “A T'ang Adventurer in Inner Asia" T'ang Studies, 6 (1988), 
p. 10. 
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which the sons of "Qedar" (his term for the Cuman territory?) 
“pledge their faith to each other. One thrusts a needle into his 
finger and invites the intended companion of his journey to swal- 
low the blood of the wounded finger. He then becomes, with the 
person, as it were, the same blood and flesh. There is also another 
mode of taking an oath. They fill a vessel of cast copper of the 
shape of à human face, then the traveller and his escorter drink 
thereout, after which he never proves faithless to him.”* Clearly, 
this was Some kind of yolda$ ceremony. It may be remembered 
here that the regular Turkic term for oath-taking is ant iémek, lit. 
“do drink an oath,” possibly calqued from Iranian: Mod. Pers. sõ- 
gand xurdan "to take an oath, swear" « Middle Persian sövkand 
x"artan “to eat/swallow/drink sulphur,”) which go back to old cus- 
toms of consuming certain substances (sulphur among the an- 
cient Iranians) in oath-swearing.“* 


Iron also played a role in oath-talking. Thus, Ka$gari reports 
that: 

“The Qir£iz, Yabäqu, Qiféaq and others, when they enter into 
alliance with a person or become party to a contract with him, 
place an unsheathed sword crosswise before him and say the 
following: bu kök kirsün quzu c&wsun ‘May this (iron) go in blue 
and come out red’ — that is ‘bloody - if I break this treaty. 
This means that he will be killed by iron in order that the iron 
be avenged upon him, since they regard iron as possessing 
great power.” 


42 Qedar is the Old Testament (Gen. 25.13) name for one of the twelve sons 
of Ishmael, i.e. the eponymous founder of one of the Palaeo-Arabic no- 
madic tribal groupings. According to Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium 
(New York- Jerusalem, 1959), p. 61, Petahyah's "Land of Qedar" is used to 
designate "the general area of present-day Southern Russia, which would 
include parts of the Crimea and of medieval Khazaria.” More accurately, 
this would be the Ukrainian steppes and adjoining South Russian lands. 

43 A. Benisch (ed., trans.), The Travels of Rabbi Petachia of Ratisborn (Lon- 
don, 1856), pp. 4⁄5. 

44 See E. Benveniste, Le vocabulaire des institutions indo-européens 
(Paris, 1969), II, pp. 115—116. This phrase was calqued into Medieval East- 
ern Slavic as rotu piti “to drink on oath,” i.e. “to swear," see P. B. Golden, 
“Turkic Calques in Medieval Eastern Slavic," Journal of Turkish Studies, 
8, Turks, Hungarians and, Kipchaks. A Festschrift in Honor of Tibor 
Halasi-Kun (1984), pp. 108-109. 

45 Kadgart/Dankoff, I, p. 280. 
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Iron and iron-workers, i.e. the blacksmith, were believed to pos- 
sess magical powers in the steppe world.“ 


Burial Practices 


Sacrifices and Ancestor Worship 


Joinville has a detailed notice on Cuman burial practices. It is 
worth quoting in full: 


-... one of their rich knights being dead, they had made a very 
large and wide grave in the earth, and had seated him therein, 
very nobly apparelled, in a chair; and with him they put into 
the grave the best horse that he had and best sergeant, both 
alive. The sergeant, before he was put in the grave with his 
lord, took leave of the king of the Comans and of the other rich 
lords; and while he was taking leave of them, they put into his 
scarf a great foison of gold and silver and said: “When I come 
into the other world, then shalt thou give me back what I here 
entrust to thee.” And the sergeant said: “That shall I do right 
willingly.” The great king of the Comans then gave him a letter 
addressed to the first of their kings, notifying that the right 
worthy sergeant had lived well, and served him right well and 
ought to be duly rewarded. When this was done, they placed 
the sergeant in the grave with his lord, and with the live horse; 
and then they threw over the mouth of the grave boards, closely 
fitted, and all the host ran for stones and for earth, and ere they 
slept that night they had made a great mound in memory of 
those whom they had thus buried.”4” 


46 Roux, La religion, pp. 79-80; M. Eliade, Shamanism. Archaic Tech- 
niques of Ecstasy, trans. W. R. Trask (Princeton, 1972), pp. 470ff.; L N. 
Gemuev, Tradicionnoe mirovozzrenie tjurkov Južnoj Sibiri. Prost- 
ranstvo i vremja, veščnyj mir (Novosibirsk, 1988), pp. 107 ff. 

47 Ed. de Wailly, p. 272; Joinville/Marzials, p. 260. See also D. Sinor, “Quel- 
ques passages relatifs aux Comans tirés de chroniques françaises de l'épo- 
que des Croisades," Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenky- 
usho (Kyoto, 1954), pp. 371-372. 
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This account, in addition to nothing horse-sacrifices, known to 
many other steppe peoples,** also provides a clear statement of 
human sacrifice. This is supported by archaeological evidence.“ 
The practice of sending human sacrifices to accompany the high- 
bom into the next world also is reported by Byzantine and Islamic 
sources in a number of Turkic steppe societies (Türk, Khazar, 
Yenisei Qırğız, Pe&enegs, Danubian Bulgars, Altay Turks, Yakuts 
and among the early Ottomans). Thus, al-Balxi, in his discussion 
of the religious practices of the Turks remarks that “among them 
are those who bury with the deceased their slaves and servants, 
(leaving them) alive, in the grave mound (tall) until they die.”©° 
This custom was also known to other, non-Turkic, steppe socie- 
ties, e.g. the Scythians (Herodotos, iv, 71-72), Hsiung-nu, Heph- 
thalites, Qitans, Mongols and Jürtens.°' There was also the cus- 
tom of killing all those encountered by a royal burial party as it 
proceeded to the.(secret) burial site.9^ This is also, perhaps, a 
reflection 'of the tradition of human sacrifice and not simply a 


48 A. A. Cınar, Turklerde at ve Atgılık (Ankara, 1993), p. 21; S. P. Nesterov, 
Kon’ v kul'tax tjurkojazyényz plemen Central'noj Azii v époxu sredneve- 
kov'ja (Novosibirsk, 1996), pp. 51ff., 91ff; Roux, Religion, p. 241; Inan, 
Samanizm, pp. 96-101, 179. 

49 Fedorov-Davydov, Kocevniki, p. 193; Ja. Dadkevit, E. Tryjarski, Kamen- 
nye baby pricernomorskix stepej (Warszawa, 1982), p. 251. 

50 al-Balxt,' Kitab al-Bad wa 1-Ta/riz, ed. Ch. Huart (Paris, 1899— 1910), IV, 
p. 22. Swedish missionary accounts from 18th century Eastern Turkistan 
also report an incident of human sacrifice when a river or canal broke and 
was repaired, see G. Jarring, Matters of Ethnological Interest in Swedish 
Missionary Reports from Southern Sinkiang in Scripta Minora Regiae 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis, 4, 1979-1980, p. 13. 

51 E. Tryjarski, Zwyczaje pogrzebowe ludów tureckich na tle ich wierzen 
(Warszawa, 1991), pp. 205—208; K. Wittfogel, Feng, C. S., The History of 
Chinese Society. Liao (907-1125) (Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, N.S. 36, 1946, Philadelphia, 1949), p. 268; DeWeese, Is- 
lamization and Native, Religion, pp. 263-267 for numerous examples 
from the Mongol era; S. Vryonis, "Evidence of Human Sacrifice Among 
the Early Ottoman Turks,” Journal of Asian History, 6/2 (1971), pp. 140— 
146; Lincoln, Death, War, and Sacrifice, pp. 189—190. On these traditions 
in Siberia, see M. M. Tatär, "Human Sacrifices in the Altay-Sayan Area: 
The Duck and Its People" in Altaic Religious Beliefs and Practices (Pro- 
ceedings of the 33rd Meeting of the Permanent International Altaistic 
Conference, 1990, Budapest, 1992), pp. 337—344. 

52 DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion, pp. 186, 188. Cf. examples 
noted in Marco Polo, The Description of the World, ed. trans. A. C. Moule, 
P. Pelliot (London, 1938, reprint: New York, 1976), I, pp. 167 —168. 
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function of security. Since there was no single Cuman ruler, the 
reference to the "great king of the Cumans" was, most probably 
to a tribal or clanal chieftain. Communication with the "first of 
their kings" would indicate some form of ancestor worship, prac- 
ticed by other Turkic steppe peoples as well.” In the indigenous 
religious systems of Inner Asia, it was widely believed that family, 
clan and tribal ancestors served as protective spirits for the health 
and well-being of the people. Many domestic religious practices 
were oriented towards offerings to these ancestral spirits. It was 
also believed that these ancestral spirits remained very much a 
part of the community. Their souls were, in effect, recycled as 
each new born child received the soul of one of his/her dead 
ancestors.?* Equally interesting in this account is the “letter” dis- 
patched to this ancestor. We have no other evidence of Cuman 
literacy at this time. Finally, we also have here a description of 
the means by which the kurgan (Turk. gurgan) was erected. 


The Primal Man Tale 


The reference to the “first of their kings” and hence the cult of 
the ancestors leads to the tale of the Primal Man that was popular 
in Qipéaq circles in the early fourteenth century, i.e. on the eve 
of their large-scale conversion to Islam. It is recorded in the writ- 
ings of the fourteenth century Mamlük author, of QipCaq origin, 
Ibn ad-Dawadari. In a chatty and rambling style, he presents sev- 
eral variants of an ethnogonic tale of the Turkic and Mongol peo- 
ples with which he first became acquainted in 7 10/1310 from an 
Arabic translation attributed to the well-known ninth century 
Nestorian Christian physician Jibril b. Buxti$ü‘ (d. 212/827, or his 
grandson with a similar name, d. 256/870, they were from the 
family of physicians at the Abbasid court), which, in turn, was 
derived from a Persian translation of an earlier Turkic Ulu Xan 
Ata Bitigi (Book of the Great Father Xan) or similarly named 
work. It was, allegedly, first rendered into Persian by the famous 


53 Tryjarski, Zwyczaje, pp. 259—262; T. D. Bajalieva, Doislamskie verova- 
nija i ix perezitki u kirgizov (Frunze, 1972), pp. 58 ff. 

54 See discussion in DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion, pp. 36- 
39 and literature cited there. See also U. Harva, Die religiósen Vorstel- 
lungen der altaischen Volker (Helsinki, 1938), pp. 343 ff. 
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‘Abbasid propagandist Abu Muslim al-Xurdsani who had access to 
the original Turkic text which had been in the possession of his 
purported kinsmen, the onetime Säsänid vezir Buzurjmihr (Bu- 
zurgmihr).© Despite its distinguished isndd, it cannot be deter- 
mined whether this tale represents a “genuine,” ancient tradition 
or merely a reflex of Cinggisid influences. Both the Qipéags and 
Mongols were said to hold the book and its tales in great esteem. 
This shared respect accorded the tale may also reflect common 
elements of culture and political tradition stemming from the 
Steppe Imperial Tradition which may be traced as far back as the 
Hsiung-nu. Moreover, it should be remembered that there were 
important Mongolic components of the Qipcaq union. In short, 
there are areas of continuing cultural interpenetration as well as 
common sources of tradition. There are also, as will be seen, clear 
signs of influences coming from outside the steppe world. 

The tale tells of the creation of the First Man, Ay Atam (“Moon- 
Father”). The story takes place “in a huge mountain,” called Qara 
Tag (“Black Mountain”) in Turkic, located in the borderlands 
(äxir) of Northern China. The mountain rises four farsakhs into 
the sky, its eastern side made of “black stone” and without vegeta- 
tion. It stands as an “obstacle” to the encompassing black sea (the 
Ocean) and to the rising sun whose blinding rays would otherwise 
scorch the earth “and not leave a creature on it, nor allow any- 
thing green to grow.” On the western side, there gush forth 
“springs of fresh water, sweeter than honey, colder than ice, more 
aromatic than musk,” which form a large lake from which a river 


55 Abu Bakr b. ‘Abdallah b. Aybak ad-Dawädärl, Kanz ad-Durar wa Jami‘ 
al-Gurar/Die Chronik des Ibn ad-Dawädärt, ed. Sad ‘Abd al-Fattah 
*A&ür (Deutsches Archäologisches Institut Karo, Cairo 1392/1972), VII, 
pp. 218—219; see also U. Haarmann, “Altün Hän und Cingiz Han bei den 
ägyptischen Mamluken” Der Islam, 51 (1974), pp. 7-17, which also uses 
the unpublished (Istanbul) ms. Damad Ibrahim Paşa Library, No. 913 
Durar at-Tijdn wa Gurar Tawärtx al-Azmän of the same author. A re- 
cent discussion of this passage may also be found in DeWeese, Islamiza- 
tion and Native Religion, pp. 279—282. Paraphrases of the passages in 
question may also be found in P. N. Boratav, “Le mythe turc du premier 
homme d’après Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah (XIV? siècle)” in D. Sinor (ed.), 
Proceedings of the 23rd Congress of Orientalists (Cambridge, 1954), 
pp. 198—199, A Inan, Tarihte ve Bugun Samanizm (Ankara, 1954), p. 21 
(based on the Damad Ibrahim Paga Library ms. and the Topkapı Sarayı, 
Ahmet Salis, no. 2032 ms. of the Kanz) and Ogel, Türk Mitolojisi, I, 
pp. 483 ff 
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flows. On this river, subsequently, two huge, walled cities, called 
Aydrmag and Asrmäq,°® were built, constructed of this black 
stone. The pieces so perfectly fitted into one another that "you 
can scarcely make out its entrance except by skillful, long con- 
templation ... each city has forty gates." The two cities are some 
seventeen farsakhs apart. The lands around them abound in the 
goods of the earth. They are ruled by kings "from one lineage 
(nasi) and one bone," who each are called Altun Xan (the 
Golden King). This people fears no enemies, "nor does it contend 
with death (mundzi‘). People have a life that is lighthearted, 
(filled with) delight, humor (fukdha), eating, drinking and sexual 
procreation (tandsul) ...” In this land of “sweet pastures, which 
have choice grasses, fertile vegetation, healthy air and sweet 
water there are no illnesses that course their way through them, 
nor any maladies. Merriment predominates in their hearts ... 
(Their) lives are long. There is scarcely one of them who dies 
before a hundred ...” Having described this pristine land, the tale 
returns to the mountain Qara Tag in which is found a cave. "At 
the mouth of this cave is a great gate of reddish gold, adorned 
with various kinds of jewels of great value. It has custodians and 
servants. This cave is the adored deity (mabid) of the people of 
this region." Oaths are sworn here using the formula ayyamä 
Qara Täg.°® After this lengthy preamble depicting a Garden of 
Eden and the sacral power that these precincts have since ac- 
quired, the tale turns to the origin of the First Man. Floods of 
rainwater, dragging dirt (turáb) into the cave, held some of this 
mixture which flowed down into “a furrow resembling the shape 
of a human being," where it settled. The sun, at that time in the 
"Constellation of the Crab, then shone on it at full strength, cook- 
ing it and it became like the element of fire. The winds tempered 
it over a period of nine months. "After this process, the First Man 


56 In the Durar at-Tijan f. 203b, cited in Haarmann, "Altün Han,” Der Islam, 
51 (1974), p. 18 the latter is given as “ = 

57 Perhaps a reference to the “white bone” (nobility) and “black bone” (com- 
monality) division of Mongol society. In Turkic groupings, this division is 
found only among peoples with Cinggisid dynasties (e.g. the Qazags). 

58 Haarmann, "Altün Han," Der Islam, 51 (1974), p. 20, suggests that this 
comes from Turk. aya- “verehren” (see Clauson, ED, p. 267 “to treat with 
respect, to honour, to preserve ...”). The Durar at-Tijan, f. 204a—b (see 
Haarmann, n. 91) has instead the formula Qaratagfı uctin. 
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emerged.| He “was called in the Turkic tongue Ay atdm (eLLI (sl) 
which means “Moon-Father”™ (al-ab al-gamar). Ibn ad-Dawädärt, 
or his source, associates this figure with the Primal Man of the 
Persians, |Gayömard (Kahümart in the text). “This person called 
Ay Atam went down to this land of good air, sweet water and he 
dwelt there for forty years," gaining strength. The rain torrents 
again collected, producing in that human-shaped mold the same 
mixture as previously. This time, however, the sun was in the 
constellation of Virgo and was not as hot. This produced the First 
Woman. “She was called in the Turkic tongue Ay wa® which 
means Moon-Face. The two married and procreated." After forty 
years of good health, living with Ay wa, Ay Atam entered into a 
period of|decline. This lasted another forty years until his death 
at the age of one hundred and twenty. He and Ay wa had forty 
children who married. When Ay Atam died, his oldest son 
"brought back to the cave and placed him in the furrow, hop- 
ing that he would rise a second time. When his mother, Ay wa 
died, forty years after his father, he ascended with her to his fa- 
ther. He found that he had been torn to pieces. He placed her 
over him. He buried them and left them. He placed a golden gate 
upon the gate to the cave and he set up custodians and guards." 
The descendants of Ay Atam and Ay wa multiplied and eventually 
felt the need to establish a ruler over themselves. They elected 
the oldest! son of Ay Atam as their chief (ras). "He was called in 
the Turkic tongue ‘Ay Atäm kákrT' which means ‘the Lesser Moon- 
Father” (+ Turk. Ay Atam Kiléik/Kicik® Eri lit. “Ay Atam’s small 
man”). He ruled for eighty years and was the founder of the two 
cities noted above (built over a period of forty years). He was 
succeeded by his son, “Kškrī bljky" (*Kücük Eri Biiléegi) which 


our SUE translates as "The young (farx) of Kücük eri" The 


59 Literally! “my — The possibility of contamination with the Bib- 
lical A is not unlikely, especially in light of the name of the First 
Woman, jsee below. 

60 This is quite possibly “Eve,” cf. Hebrew Hawa, Arab. Hawwa’. 

61 On the č > š shift in some Middle Qıpčaq dialects, see T. Halasi-Kun, 
“Kipchak Philology and the Turkic Loanwords in Hungarian, I" Archivum 
Eu Medii Aevi, I (1975), pp. 168-180. This name „‚sas can also be 
read as *ke3ek-eri (kedek “ a two year old camel cub") or kósek-eri (köšek 

"camel , one year old camel cub"), see. R. Toparh, Kıpgak Türkçesi 
Sózluğü KErzerum, 1993), pp. 115, 135 and the references cited there. 
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actual meaning of Qipéaq biiléek is “wolf cub," 9^ certainly appro- 
priate in this Turkic tale. Küčik Eri Büléegi then, in accord with 
his father’s last will, had the latter’s cadaver (rimma) "placed in 
a hollowed out sculptured image of gold. He was seated on a 
throne (kurs?) in a house which he constructed for him like a 
temple (ma bad) ... He lit golden candelabra with reinforced oil 
which did not die, neither during the night nor during the day. He 
stationed custodians and servants there. This became a religious 
shrine for them and a holiday. They gather there on the day of 
the anniversary of the death of that king and they prostrate them- 
selves before him and they make appeals to him and they sacri- 
fice their most precious property and decorated garments (mu- 
wast). After this king they name all those who rule from the 
lineage of that king of that time 'Altun Xan’ which means ‘king of 
gold.” | 

There are any number of points of entry for the “Adam and 
Eve" elements of the tale, given the long exposure of the Turkic 
peoples to variants of the Judeao-Christian-Muslim religious sys- 
tems of the Eastern Mediterranean world that had made their 
way to the Eurasian steppes. It is impossible to determine the 
chronology of these influences. Christian and Muslim proselytiz- 
ing were actively going on at the time of Ibn ad-Dawadar''s writ- 
ing and had been for many decades. The centrality of the cave 
and "protective enclosures" in this tale connects it with early In- 
ner Asian traditions, in particular the ethnogonic myth of the ori- 
gin of the Türk-A-shihna who were the progeny of the mating of 
a she-wolf (see above) and a human within the confines of a cave/ 
refugium.* Another reflection of the “protective enclosure" can 
be seen in the Oğuz Xan cycle of tales, related in Rasid ad-Din’s 
Jami‘ at-Tavdrix, which tells of the origins of the Qupcags. 


62 Bulgat al-Mustaq ft Lugat at-Turk wa 1-Qifjaq. A. Zajaczkowski, Stownik 
arabsko-kipczacki z okresu Państwa Mamelucktego (Warszawa, 1954, 
1958), I, f. 16r (p. 15). 

63 Ibn ad-Dawädar, Kanz, VII, pp. 219—227. 

64 These ethnogonic accounts are found in the Chou-shu, Sui-shu and Pei- 
shu (seventh century Chinese dynastic histories), see Liu Mau-tsai, Die 
chinesischen Nachrichten, I, pp. 5-6, 40-41 and the comments of De- 
Weese, Islamization, pp. 282-285. The Türks, according to the Chou- 
shu, annually offered sacrifices at the ancestral cave (Liu, IL, p. 10, U, 
pp. 500-501). 
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Following his defeat at the hands of It-Baraq, Oguz Xan regrouped 
and made camp on an island. "At that time, there was a pregnant 
women whose husband had been killed in the war. She crawled 
into the hollow of a big tree and gave birth to a son. Oguz Xan 
was told of this event. He took pity on her and said 'since this 
woman has no husband, this child will be my son.’ (In actuality), 
he has the status of a son of Oguz. The latter called him Qupéaq. 
This word derives from the word qabüq which in Turkic means 
a tree with a rotted core.’ All Qrpéags derive from this lad."95 

Petahyah of Ratisbon relates an interesting custom of the peo- 
ple living between the "Land of Qedar" and “Khazaria” (here, the 
Crimea). He says that "it is customary for women the whole day 
and night to bemoan and lament their deceased fathers and moth- 
ers. This they continue until any of their sons or daughters or 
other members of the family die, and the last lament those that 
preceded them in death. They teach their daughters lamentations. 
In the night they groan. and howl. The dogs also whine and bark 
at their voice.” These daily lamentations were, perhaps, con- 
nected to: the cult of ancestor worship. The canine connections 
may also play a role here. 

Joinville’s contemporary, William of Rubruck, in his journey to 
the Mongol court, describes very similar burial practices in the 
Cuman Steppe/Dast-i QipCàq: 


"The Comans make a great mound (magnum tumulum) over 
the dead man and set up a statue to him, facing east and hold- 
ing a cup in its hand in front of its navel. They also make pyra- 
mids for the rich, that is, little pointed houses (domunculas 
acutas); and in some places I saw large towers of baked tiles, 
and in others stone houses, although stones are not to be found 
there. I saw a man recently dead for whom they had hung up, 
between tall poles, the skins of sixteen horses, four facing each 
quarter of the earth, and they had put cosmos (kumys) there 


65 Raid ad-Din, Jami ‘at-Tavdrtr, ed. B. Karīmī (Tehran, 1338/1959), I, p. 34. 
The taleiis also repeated by Abu'I-Gazr Bahador Yan in his Sajara-yi Türk, 
see Histoire des Mongols et des Tatares par Aboul-Ghazi Béhadour 
Khan, ed., trans. P. L Desmaisons (St. Petersburg, 1871— 1874), I, p. 19, II, 
p. 18 (Turkic text) and his Sajara-yi Tardkima: Rodoslovnaja tu 
ed. trans. A. N. Kononov (Moskva Leningrad, 1958), pp. 18-19 (Turkic 
text), Russ. trans. p. 43. 
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for him to drink and meat for him to eat, and in spite of this 
they said of him that he had been baptized ...”® 


Elsewhere, Rubruck notes that around the "Sea of Tanais" 
(= Azov) there were “also the tombs of the Comans which were 
visible at two leagues’ distance owing to the Comans’ custom of 
burying all the members of a family together.” Moreover, in his 
travels in the Pontic steppe zone, he comments that he did not 
“see any town or the remains of any building where there might 
have been a town — nothing but Comans’ tombs and those in vast 
numbers.”®? 

As Rubruck’s comments imply, even though Christianity ema- 
nating, as we shall see, from Rus’, Georgia, Hungary and Central 
Europe, was beginning to make some headway among some Cu- 
man groupings, it had not displaced traditional practices which 
were still very much the norm. These were brought with them by 
those Cumans who settled in Hungary in the thirteenth century 
and were retained there well into the fourteenth century. Recent 
studies there have shown that burial with horse continued (some- 
times the horseflesh was consumed and only the bones and hide 
were buried). In keeping with old traditions, the orientation of 
the deceased was towards the East® (with some exceptions). The 
Hungarian Cumans continued to bury servants with masters (hu- 
man sacrifice?). The deceased, moreover, was interred along with 
objects of value (jewelry, clothing), weapons, horse outfitting as 
well as the paraphernalia of daily use.9? Included in the grave 


66 A van den Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana, I, Itinera ei Relationes Fra- 
trum Minorum saec. XIII et XIV (Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929), pp. 186- 
187, Eng. trans. in C. Dawson (ed.), The Mission to Asia Narratives and 
Letters of the Franciscan Missionaries in Mongolia and. China in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, trans. by a Nun of Stanbrook Ab- 
bey (London, 1955, repr. 1980), p. 105 and The Mission of Friar William 
of Rubruck, trans. P. Jackson (Hakluyt Society, Second Serles, vol. 1773, 
London, 1980), pp. 95-96. The English translation, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, is that of volume edited by Dawson. 

67 Ed. van den Wyngaert, I, pp. 189, 195; Dawson, Mission, p. 107, 113, Ru- 
bruck/Jackson, p. 108. 

68 The Qipéags of the Fargäna valley had the custom, still maintained by 
some, of orienting the doors of their tents of the East to catch the rising 
sun, see K. S. Sanijazov, K étnideskoj istorii uzbekskogo naroda (Taškent, 
1974), pp. 36-37, who views this as a vestige of an earlier sun cult. 

69 See A. Pálóczi Horvath, Pechenegs, Cumans, Iasians, trans. T. Wilkinson 
(Budapest, 1989), pp. 102—103 and N. Berend, Non-Christians in a Medi- 
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inventory of women were various sharp implements to be used, it 
is suggested, against evil spirits."? The well-to-do, in time-honored 
nomadic tradition dating back to the Scythians, were buried with 
often spectacular displays of wealth. A Cuman grave site exca- 
vated in 1981 along a tributary of the Moločna river in Ukraine 
(in the ZaporoZ'e oblast’) gives some indication of this. Five horse 
burials, complete with full accoutrements decorated with gold 
and silver, were placed around the grave. The deceased wore a 
hat with silver trimming and was dressed in "a rich silk kaftan 
decorated with thousands of small gold plaques sewn between 
medallions of gold cloth which depicted a human face ...” Other 
items of apparel, “all decorated with gold plates" and other valu- 
ables were also found."! 

The Cumans also had the custom, for which there is consider- 
able archaeological evidence, of erecting stone statues (termed 
kamennye baby "stone old women" in Russian) at or near the 
tombs of the deceased. Some have viewed this as deriving from 
the Türk practice of putting up balbals (“a stone pillar erected on 
a grave initoken of an enemy killed by the deceased and occasion- 
ally inscribed with the name of the enemy"). Roux, however, 
rejects this identification and views the kamennye baby and bal- 
bals as distinct cultural-cultic objects. By the Qip&aq era, it would 
seem, these statues, whatever their origins, had a different pur- 


aeval Frontier Society: Jews, Muslims and Pagans in Thirteenth-Cen- 
tury Hungary (Columbia University PhD dissertation, 1995), chap. 5, 
pp. 21-23, 28, which contains an excellent summary of the recent Hung- 
arian archaeological literature on this topic. Berend (p. 32) concludes that 
the Cumans maintained their pagan practices into the fourteenth century. 
On Turkic burial practices, see Tryjarski, Zwyczaje, esp. pp. 184 ff. 

70 S. A. Pletnéva, Pödenegi, torki i polovcy v juénorusskix stepjax in Trudy 
Volgo-Donskoj Arxeologiceskoj ékspedicii, I, Materialy i Issledovanija po 
Arzeologii SSSR, 62 (Moskva- Leningrad, 1958), p. 205; Pálóczi Horváth, 
Pechenegs, Cumans, Iasians, p. 107. 

71 See discussion in T. Noonan, "Rus', Pechenegs, and Polovtsy: Economic 
Interaction Along the Steppe Frontier in the Pre-Mongol Era,” Russian 
History: 19/1—4 (1992), p. 319. 

72 Clauson, ED, p. 333; Ibn Fadlän in his remarks on the Oguz (see A. Zeki 
Validi Togan, ed. trans. Ibn Fadlan’s Reisebericht, Abhandlungen fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, 23/3, Leipzig, 1939), Arabic text pp. 14-15/ 
Germ. trans. p. 27), who have very similar customs, says that these stat- 
ues of slain enemies were made of wood. Roux, Religion, p. 277. An in- 
ventory of Cuman-Qrpécaq grave sites can be found in Pritsak, "The Polov- 
cians and Rus” AEMAe, II (1982), pp. 343-368. 
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pose. Many of them represent women” (and some are of indeter- 
minate gender). In any event, they could hardly have been slain 
enemies. Rather, some of them appear to be representations of 
the upper strata of tribal society who could afford such grandiose 
final resting places. Many are holding bowls. These may have 
been for the ^water of life." This stemmed from the belief in the 
Inner Asian indigenous religious system that “heroes and sha- 
mans" were nourished by the Water of Life which was found at 
the “base of the World Tree and the world mountain." The World 
Mountain of World Tree "joins the three realms of Heaven, Earth 
and Underworld.” The Cuman term for these statues of the dead 
was stn,'? noted also in the Qipéag-Mamlük glossaries. Thus, the 
Kitab Majmu‘ Tarjumän Turkt wa Ajamt wa Mugult wa Farsi 
defines sin (ù) as “grave, tomb" (al-gabr) and comments “it is 
an idol (sanam). It is also called qurgän.”” In the At-Tuhfat az- 
Zakiyya fi t-Lugat at-Turkiyya (f. 21a) Arabic Saxs "individual, 
person, figure" is defined in Qipéaq as sın (5-2) and abag. The 
latter term in Qaraim means “idol” and in the Anatolian Turkish 
dialects denotes “jinn” and “ghoul.” That same text defines Ara- 
bic sanam as sin (f. 22b).” In other words, the idea of a grave 
and an idol/statue were clearly connected in Qiptaq thinking. Ac- 
cording to the Persian poet NizámI of Ganja, the Qip¢aqs pros- 
trated themselves before these statues and left behind an arrow 


73 Fédorov-Davydov, Kodevniki, p.191 says that as many as 70% of them 
were women and suggests that this practice was, perhaps, oirginally asso- 
ciated with a female deity. 

74 Roux, Religion, pp. 278-279. See discussion in Tryjarski, Zwyczaje, pp. 
294-305 and Daäkevit, Tryjarski, Kamennye baby, pp. 18-22, 27. 

7b DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion, p. 47; on the Altaic concep- 
tions of the world and the world tree, see Harva, Die religiösen Vorsiel- 
lungen, pp. 20ff. and more generally Eliade, Shamanism, pp. 269—274. 

76 K. Grgnbech, Komanisches Worterbuch (Kgvenhavn, 1942); p. 228: sen 
"Grabstein, den Verstorbenen darstellend; ‘des dodin bilde.” Clauson, ED, 
p. 832, derives this from Old Türk stn “tomb” but is homonym also meant 
“the human body” (and subsequently “stature, height, external appear- 
ance"). 

77 M. Th. Houtsma, Ein Türkisch-Arabisches Glossar (Leiden, 1894}, Arabic 
text, p. 6. 

78 Clauson, ED, p. 8. 

79 See facsimile in B. Atalay, ed. trans. Ettuhfet-üz-Zekiyye fü-Lügat-it- 
Türkiye (istanbul, 1945), ff. 21a, 22b, pp. 40, 43. 
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or sheep as a token of respect.°® These statues were not placed 
on the grave but on a kurgan (qurijan) nearby, facing eastwards. 
The bones of sacrificed animals are also found at these loca- 
tions.?! 


Animism and Shamanism 


Robert of.Clari, a participant in the Latin taking of Constantinople 
in 1204, in his account of the Fourth Crusade, reports of the Cu- 
mans that "they do not worship anything except the first animal 
encountered in the morning, and the one who encounters it wor- 
ships it all that day, whatever animal it may be.”® A similar report 
is found in the Rhetorica Novissima and Mirra of Boncompagnus 
(ca. 1170--after 1240), a leading figure in rhetoric who remarks 
that "there are some among the Cumans and others who live be- 
yond Rutenia and Brussia who strongly believe that there are as 
many gods as there are types of creatures whence even animals 
and reptiles (proprias bestias et reptilia) with which by chance 
(casualiter) in the morning they meet, they worship on bended 
knee.”® This is most probably a reference to the central role that 
animals play in shamanism as psychopomps that can lead the soul 
to communication with the spirit world.?* Mahmid al-Ka3gari 
mentions that in Qıpčaq the term for “bear” was apa. This was a 
common Old Turkic term for "ancestor, grandfather, grandmother, 
father, mother" and other close relatives. As İnan and Clauson 
rightly note, the Qrpéaq term, used instead of the expected aan, 
was probably “mixed up with an ancestor cult, about bears in 
Siberia" (Clauson) and this word, accordingly, is a tabu term for 


80 Nizimi Ganjavi, Pjat' poém, trans. K. Lipskerova (Moskva, 1968), p. 657; 
see also comments of Fédorov-Davydov, Kocevniki, p. 191; Pálóczi Hor- 
váth, Pechenegs, Cumans, Iasians, p. 99. 

81 Pálóczi Horváth, Pechenegs, Cumans, Iasians, p. 100. 

82 Robert de Clari, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. P. Lauer (Paris, 1974), 
p. 64, The Conquest of Constantinople, trans. E. H. McNeal (New York, 
1936, repr. 1964), p. 88. 

83 Boncompagnus, Rhetorica Novissima in Scripta anecdota antiquissi- 
morum, glossatorum, ed. A. Gaudentius et al., Bibliotheca Iuridica Medii 
Aevi (Bonn, 1892), II, p. 253. Similar passages are found elsewhere in his 
writings. 

84 Eliade, Shamanism, pp. 93-94, 97—99; Harva, Die religiosen Vorstel- 
lungen, pp. 4665 ff. 
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that animal. İnan points out that the bear was the “representative 
of the forest spirit and was tabu. Shamanists, especially in forests, 
were fearful of uttering the bear’s name.”® 

The most crucial figures in communication with the spirit 
world were the shamans. The shaman was the “religious special- 
ist” par excellence who was called on only for exceptional reli- 
gious needs, not for the everyday practices of religious rites, a 
point often overlooked in discussions of Shamanism 8 Regarding 
shamans, we have a somewhat garbled reference in John of Plano 
Carpini. In his remarks on the “Tatars” he comments that “they 
pay great attention to divination, auguries, soothsayings, sorcer- 
ies and incantations, and when they receive an answer from the 
demons they believe that a god is speaking to them. This god they 
call Itoga — the Comans however call him kam.”#7 “Itoga” is most 
probably a reference to either Etügen (Mong. “Mother-earth,” etù- 
gent “shamanist goddess of the earth"? clearly related to the Old 
Turk holy refugium Ottiken) or more likely a garbling of the 
Mong. idugan “female shaman."9? The Cuman word, of course, is 
qam “shaman” noted in the Codex Cumanicus.9? It is also found 
in a Mamlük-Qipéaq glossary, i.e. in a now largely Islamicized 
milieu, where qam is translated as “doctor” (£abib), pointing to 
one of the major functions of the shaman.?! In this connection, 
Rubruck notes that: 


" When anyone is ill he takes to his bed and places a sign above 
his dwelling that there is a sick person there and that no one 


85 Ka3garrDankoff, I, p. 122; Inan, pp. 46, 63; Clauson, ED, p. 5. On the no- 
tion of a grandmother/grandfather associated with a bear ancestor among 
the Turkic peoples, see R. G. Axmetjanov, Obscaja leksika duxovnoj kul- 
tury narodov srednego PovolZ'ja (Moskva, 1981), p. 11. 

86 See judicious comments of DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion, 
pp. 34-38. 

87 Ed. van den Wyngaert, I, p. 41, Dawson, p. 12. 

88 F. Lessing (ed.), Mongolian-English Dictionary (3rd repr. Bloomington, 
1995), p. 335; P. Pelliot, Recherches sur les Chrétiens d'Asie centrale et 
d'Extréme-Orient (Paris, 1973), p. 20. 

89 Lessing, p. 861 udugan, i ugan, see also Roux, Religion, pp. 136—136. 

90 Grgnbech, Kom. Wtrbch, p. 191. 

91 Abu-Hayyän, Kitáb al-Idrük li-Lisän al-Atrák, ed. trans. A. Cageroglu (Is- 
tanbul, 1931), Arabic text, p. 75. The At-Tuhfa (see Atalay, ed. trans. Ft- 
tuhfet, f. 15a) has qam in the sense of ddya “midwife, foster-mother" 
which Clauson, ED, p. 625, suggests may really stand for “witch.” 
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may enter. And so nobody visits the invalid except the one who 
looks after him. When anyone from one of the great ordas is 
Sick, they place guards at a distance round the orda and they 
do not allow anyone to cross these bounds, for they are afraid 
an evil spirit or wind may come in with those entering. They 
summon their soothsayers as if they were priests.”?? 


Celestial Elements 


The Mamlük-Qipéaq Bulgat al-Mustáq defines Arab. al-watant 
“idolator, heathen, pagan" as yulduz eri lit. “star-man.”® This con- 
cern with the stars in confirmed by Ibn Sa'id, with Abu'l-Fidá 
following ihim. He reports that the people of the land of Quma- 
niyya (1433115532), "are tribes of the Turk, they pay great atten- 
tion to the stars and attend to them in their judgments. They wor- 
ship them."94 

Muslim sources (e.g. Ibn al-Faqih, al-Birüni, GardizT) have re- 
peated references to the rain-making abilities of Turkic qams as- 
sociated with a magical stone, the yat-tas/yada-tas.® One of 


92 Ed. van den Wyngaert, I, p. 187; Dawson, p. 106; Rubruck/Jackson, p. 96. 
On the rich literature on associating shamanic with healing powers, see 
Eliade, Shamanism. = : 

93 Buljat al-Mustag, ed. Zajaczkowski, I, f. 10v: 3l 5 for * 5! jal 

94 Abu'-Hasan ‘All b. Musa Ibn Sa'td, Kitab al-Jugraftyd, ed. I. al-‘ArabI 
(Beirut, :1970), p. 206; Abu’l-Fida, Taqwim al-Buldän, ed. M. Reinaud, 
Baron MacGuckin de Slane (Paris, 1840), p. 204. On Turkic astronomic 
notions, see Roux, Religion, pp. 124-132. 

95 See discussion in İnan, Şamanizm, pp. 160-165 and Roux, Religion, 
pp. 95-98 who distinguishes between the rain-stone specialist, a£ and 
the shaman. He also suggests that the institution was borrowed by the 
Mongols from Turkic sources. Clauson, ED, p. 883 defines yat as "rain 
magic; rain stone" and notes that its history is “extremely complicated.” 
More detailed references may be found in Doerfer, TMEN, I, p. 157. The 
use of the rain-stone is reported among 19th century Eastern Turkistanis, 
see Jarring, Matters of Ethnological Interest, p. 13, among others. The 
most recent survey of the material pertaining to rain-making “magic” and 
similar practices can be found m A. Molnér, Weather Magic in Inner 
Asta (Uralic and Altaic ‘Series, 158, Bloomington, 1994) who comments 
(pp. 74-79) on the rain-making traditions with rain-stones to be observed 
among the modern Baákirs and Qırğız, two peoples of Qiptaq speech 
(although of complex ethnic origins). On a rain-making ceremony from 
Modern Turkey with elements deriving from Pre-Islamic beliefs (but not 
involving the yat tašı), see N. Yüce, “Die Dodu-Zeremonie: Ein türkischer 
Regenzauber vorislamischen Ursprungs, Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher, 
N.F. 14 (1996), pp. 231-238. 
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the ethnogenetic tales of the origins of the A-shih-na Türks found 
in the Chou-shu ascribes to I-chih-ni-shih-tu, born of a wolf, the 
power to summon the wind and the rain.® Tamim b. Bahr in his 
journey to the Uygur realm in the early ninth century says: "and 
of the wonders of the country of the Turks are some pebbles they 
have, with which they bring down rain, snow, cold etc., as they 
wish. The stories of these pebbles in their possession is well- 
known and widely spread and no Turk denies it.”?? Abu Dulaf 
notes its presence among the Kimek.?? Islamic sources also re- 
mark on its practice at the court of the Muslim Xwarazm&ih Mu- 
hammad (1200— 1220, his mother was a Qıpčaq) and his son, the 
ill-starred Jalal ad-Din (d. 1231). In the Cinggisid campaign of 
1231 against the Altan Xan (the Chin/Jürcen ruler) we have a 
graphic account of its use for military purposes. According to 
Juvaini (RaSid ad-Din has a similar report) when the Mongol 
commander “Ulug Noyan" (i.e. Tolui, and youngest son of Cinggis 
Khan and future Great Qagan) found himself surrounded by his 
Xitäy foes, he turned to “guile and deceit” to defeat them. 
“Amongst the Mongols was a Qangli who was well-versed in the 
science of ydg (Raid ad-Din calls it jadamishi, the “practice of 
rain magic”), that is the use of the rain-stone." According to Rašīd 


The term yat/yada etc. stems from Old Turk. ydd/yàó (> ydàda/jáóa) 
producing Middle Turk. (Qiptaq) yay and is most probably of Iranian 
origin: cf. Old Iran. ydtav- 1) "Zauberei, Behexung," 2) "Zauberer," Middle 
Pers. jädüg “sorcerer, magician,” Sogd, y tak “magic.” A possible direct 
source into Turkic may be Saka *ydda/jdda, see Molnár, pp. 104-116. 

96 Liu, CN, p. 5-6. The Ch'i-ku (Qırğız) also derive from him. One of his 
descendants, No-tu-hi-shih/N a-tu-liu-shih, who was credited with invent- 
ing fire, was given the “title” Turk. 

97 V. F. Minorsky, “Tamm ibn Bahr's Journey to the Uyghurs" Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, XIV2 (1948), Arabic text, p. 282, 
trans. p. 14. See also Ibn al-Fagth, Kitab al-Buldän, ed. M. J. de Goeje 
(Leiden, 1885), pp. 329—330; al-Birünt, Kitdb al-Jamahir ft Marifat al- 
Jawähir (Haydar&bad, 1355/1936 — 1937), p. 218; GardrzI in V. V. Bartol'd, 
“Izvletenie iz sotinenija Gardizi Zajn al-ahbär” m his Socinenija 
(Moskva, 1963— 1977), VIU, Pers. text, pp. 25-26/Russ. trans. 41—42. This 
rain-making tradition is clearly different from the one in neighboring 
China where it was associated with dragons. Clay images of dragons were 
used in various ceremonies to produce rain, see M. Loewe, Divination, 
Mythology, and Monarchy in Han China (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 142 ff. 

98 Abu Dolef Misaris Ben Mohalhal, De Itinere Asiatico Commentarius, ed. 
trans. K. de Schloezer (Berlin, 1845), p. 10. 

99 See Molnár, Weather-Magic, pp. 36—43. 
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ad-Din, “this is a kind of sorcery carried out with various stones, 
the property of which is that when they are taken out, placed in 
water and washed, wind, cold, snow, rain and blizzards at once 
appear even though it is in the middle of summer.” Tolui, as Ju- 
vain relates, then ordered the Qangh “to begin practising his art 
and ordered the whole army to put on raincoats over their winter 
clothes and not to dismount from their horses for three days and 
nights. The Qanqli busied himself with his yay so that it began to 
rain behind the Mongols and on the last day the rain was changed 
to snow, to which was added a cold wind.” The Chin army, dispir- 
ited by the sudden blast of winter brought on by the yaydı (as 
JuvainI terms him), was then easily defeated.!% 


Gods, goddesses, and devils 


There are, not unexpectedly, other traces in our sources of Old 
Turkic beliefs. The ai-Tuhfa mentions the word uma which it 
translates as xalàs (“placenta, afterbirth").1?! This is a reference 
to the Old Turkic goddess Umay. According to Clauson this word 
was originally the Turkic term for “placenta, afterbirth also used 
as the name of the ... Turkish goddess whose particular function 
was to look after women and children, possibly because this ob- 
ject was supposed to have magic qualities.”!% Our purpose is not 
to determine here which of these meanings came first, but merely 


100 ‘Ata Malik JuvainI, TUrzx-i Jahän-Gusa, ed. M. M. QazwinI (Gibb Memo- 
rial Series, XVI/1, London, 1912), I, pp. 150—153, J. A. Boyle, trans., The 
History of the World-Conqueror (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), I, pp. 191— 
194; Raid ad-Din, Jami‘ at-Tavārīx, ed. Karmı, I, pp. 457-458, J. A. 
Boyle, trans, The Successors of Genghis Khan (New York, 1971), 
pp. 36-37. 

101 Ed. Atalay, f. 14a/p. 27, a marginal note, al-mara’at “of the woman" 
clearly "indicates that it is the latter meaning, not "liberation" that is 
meant here. 

102 Clauson, ED, pp. 164—165. D. Sinor, “Umay,’ a Mongol Spirit Honored 
by the Turks,” Proceedings of the International Conference on China 
Border Area Studies (Taipei, 1984), pp. 1773—1777 (reprinted in his Es- 
says in Comparative Altaic Linguistics (Uralic and Altaic Series, 143, 
Bloomington, 1990), notes that it could be used as a personal name, 
both male and female. Sinor does not consider it to be a native Turkic 
term. Itis found ın Tungusic, cf. Evenki ome/ömt ^womb, uterus," Solon 
omé "womb" and “universally attested” in Classical and Modern Mongol. 
Sinor posits a Mongol origin for this term. 
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to note its presence in contemporary Sources, now in an Islamic 
milieu, and understandably in a restricted meaning, as evidence 
for its use among the Qrpéaqs. Further evidence may be adduced 
from the folk traditions of later Qrpéaq-derived peoples. Thus, the 
Qaratay-Balgars, two closely related peoples of the North Cauca- 
sus who speak forms of Turkic that descend directly from Cu- 
manic, have the goddess Umay Biyee in their pagan pantheon 
where she is noted as “daughter of Tengri” (Teyri qızıdı). She is 
often depicted as a winged doe (a possible conflation with Xu- 
may, Qwmaj of other Turkic peoples). Subsequently, Umay Biyée, 
with the penetration of Christianity, was fused, it has been sug- 
gested, with the cult of the Virgin Mary to produce Bayrım Biyce, 
a popular goddess of motherhood and children. There are also 
traces of this cult among Volga-Ural Turkic (Tatar and BaSkir) 
peoples.’ The term (umay, may) is still used among a variety 
of Shamanistic Turkic peoples of Siberia (e. g. Sors, Xakas, Ya- 
kuts) and among the Islamic Qırğız with religious-magical conno- 
tations.194 

Perhaps another remnant may be seen in the cult of the god 
Coppa among the Qara£ays and Balqars. The origins of this cult 
are uncertain. It appears to be mentioned by Movsés Dasxuranci 
in his relation of the visit of the bishop Israyél to the “Caucasian 
Huns,” a vassal people of the Khazars. He mentions the "tall idols 
and the ¢’op’ayk’ with the filthy skins of the altars.”!% The term 
Coppa is also found in the neighboring non-Turkic languages of 
Cerkes (Coppa) and Osetic (coppa). In the latter it denotes “a 
ritual dance and singing performed around a person who has been 
struck by lightning, the refrain repeated during this ritual ...”!% 
In Qaraéay and Balgar it is the name of a fertility deity of thunder 


103 M. C. DZurtabaev, Drevnie verovanija Balkarcev i Karadaevcev (Nal'&ik, 
1991), pp. 96-97; Axmetjanov, Obscaja leksika, pp. 43-44, cf. Umay- 
ana. Among the Ural Tatars, Umay-ana was fused with Gambar-ana to 
produce Umaygambdr, an angel who protects childbirth. 

104 See discussion in L. P. Potapov, “Umaj-boZestvo drevnix tjurkov v svete 
étnografiteskix dannyx," Tyurkologiceskij Sbornik 1972 (Moskva, 
1973), pp. 265-286. See also Inan, Samanizm, pp. 33-39; Roux, Reli- 
gion, p. 136, and S. Gömeç, “Umay Meselesi,” Tarih İncelemeleri Der- 
gisi, b (1990), pp. 277—281 who also notes vestiges of this cult among 
the Turks of Thrace. 

105 Movsés Dasxuranci, The History of the Caucasian Albanians, trans. C. 
Dowsett (London, 1961), pp. 165-166. The -&' is the Armenian plural. 
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and lightning “to whom a kid was sacrificed.” Prayers to Coppa 
were accompanied by ritual dancing. Considered second to Teyri : 
(Tegri « Tengri) in importance, there was an annual Spring holi- 
day in his honor and sacred rocks (&oppanı tasv) were associated 
with him. It has also been suggested that the cult of Elijah became 
identified with him (Elliri Coppa).! The etymology of this term 
is unclear. Was this a North Caucasian deity that was adopted by 
some of the Turkic peoples of the Khazar Qaganate living in the 
region and passed on to later Turkic groupings with which they 
mixed? Or was it brought to the region by one or another of the 
Turkic peoples of Khazaria? Its presence among the Qaratays.and 
Balqars, descendants of Cumanic groupings, may be evidence that 
this cult was known to some of the Qipčaq tribes. But, given the 
substantial North Caucasian, mostly probably Alano-As and Svan 
substratal elements, in the ethnogenesis of the Qaracays ‘and 
Balgars, there are other possible sources. Further data is needed. 

In addition to the shamanic practices common to much of 
Northern Eurasia, the Qiptags, as was typical of other Turkic 
steppe peoples, also worshipped the most important figure in the 
Old Turkic pantheon: the supreme celestial sky-god, Tengri. The 
Tengri cult, which is probably first attested with the Hsiung-nu, 
was also widespread among the Mongolic peoples. There is some 
debate over Tengri's role and function. A recent study by Róna- 
Tas suggests that although Tengri was viewed as “an active Be- 
ing," he was not the Creator ex nihilo. Rather, he brought order 
and structure to what already exists.!? When exposed to Christi- 
anity and Islam this was the word used to translate the Judeo- 
Christian-Islamic *God." Examples can be found in the Codex Cu- 
manicus: tengri, tengeri, beymiz tengeri ("unser Herr Gott") 


107 É. R. Tenifev, X L Sujundev, Karulaevo-balkarsko-russkij slovar 


108 Röna-Tas, “Materialien,” Heissig, Klimkeit (eds.), Synkretismus, p. 38: 
"... aus dem Vorhandenen nach dem Gesetz der Dinge etwas zustande 
bringt.” 
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etc. 9 and in the Mamlük Qipéaq glossaries where “Allah” is 
translated as: tanrı uos, or tánri, “with nasal nin,” Kitab al- 
Idrak'°), tengri (<5 or: 4 <b, see Kitab Majmu' Tarjumdn,! 
At-Tuhfa,2 Kitab Bulgat al-Mustaq"?) or tagrı (545, al-Qa- 
wünin!*). Middle Turkic had two other terms for the supreme 
deity, both of which are found in Middle Qiptaq. The Kitdb al- 
Idrak records bayat (ms. ;;, recte =...) defined as “the name of 
God Most High in the language of the Uygar, they reside in Turkis- 
tän.”!!5 That same work and the Kitab Majmü‘ Tarjumän note 
ugan “God,” but the Tarjuman remarks further that “it is in a 
dialect (lugat) which only a few people know."!!9 Ä 


The concept of the devil was also known, cf. Middle Qipéaq: 


Codex Cumanicus: yek (“Teufel, teuflisch, böse), yek tusman 
(“der böse Feind")! 

Kitab al-Idräk: yek (^al-Saytàn")!! 

at-Tuhfa: has an interesting confusion of yek and burgan (along 
with the marginal note: qasırğa) which are used to define Arab. 
zauba a (“storm, hurricane"). This stems from the conflation of 
burxan (“Buddha, idol") with burgan (“powerful storm”)."!? 
Kitab al-Mustag: yek (“al-Saytan”)!” 


109 Grønbech, Kom. Wtrbch, pp. 241—242. 

110 Ed. trans. Caferoglu, p. 40 (Arabic). 

111 Ed. Houtsma, pp. 3, 55/69. 

112 Ed. Atalay, ff. 3b, 41b, 69a. 

113 Ed. Zajgczkowski, I, f. 8r/p. 29/51. 

114 Al-Qawdntn al-kulliyya li-dabt al-Lugat al-Turkiyya, ed. M. F. Koprülü- 
zide (Istanbul, 1928), p. 43. 

115 Ed. trans. Caferoglu, p. 37 (Arabic). 

116 ldrák, ed. Caferoğlu, p. 15 (Arabic), 44,4/, Turjuman, ed. Houtsma, p. 3 
(Arabic) zes). 

117 Grønbech, Kom. Wtrbch, p. 121. 

118 Idrak, ed. Caferoğlu, p. 96 (Arabic). 

119 Clauson, ED, pp. 360-361 in his discussion of burxan “Buddha” and 
then “idol,” from which the Middle Quptaq burgan derives, renders zau- 
baa as “devil” which cannot be correct. Qasırğa, however, is correctly 
noted (p. 669) as “al-zawba‘a” “whirlwind.” Clearly, in Middle Qıpfaqm 
burxan and burjan became homonyms in some dialects which con- 
fused the author of the al-Tuhfa, cf. Osm. Cag. buragan “sil’naja burja, 
vixr, veter s doZdem i snegom” (V. V. Radlov [Radloff], Opyt slovarja 
tjurkskiz narečij (SPb. 1893-1911), IV/2; c. 1818. 

120 Ed. Zajączkowski, I, f. 8v/p. 3. 
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The term is also a borrowed concept, yek perhaps deriving from 
Indic yakkha (Sanskrit) yaksa, most probably via Sogdian or Chi- 
nese!?l. 


Heaven and Hell 


Similarly:the concept of “heaven” (ucmaq) and "hell" (tamug/ 
tamu) in Middle Qipéag are also expressed by old loanwords 
from Sogdian: wstmg and tmw1??: 


Codex Cumanicus: učmaq tamu, tamuq, tamus!3 
Kitab al-Idräk: učmaq tamuw 
At-Tuhfah: učmäq tāmuw!” 


Kitab Majmü* Tarjuman: ucmàq tämu!?® 
Kitäb Bulgat al-Mustag: uemäg!?” 


The persistence of these borrowed terms into a Christianized or 
Islamicized milieu indicate that they had become completely nati- 
vized. The absence of Qiptaq texts prior to their Islamization (or 
Christianization) precludes our knowing how these terms were 
used. Roux suggests that tamu(q) supplanted a native term ič yer 
which denoted the underworld, one of the ič qat ("three layers") 
of the world.? These words are also found in a number of Mod- 
em Qipcaq tongues: 


121 See discussion in Clauson, ED, p. 910: yek “demon, devil,” Sevortjan, 
Etim. slov., IV, p. 171. It survives in Modern Qipéaq languages, cf. Tatar 
Jik, dial yek, jek "evil spirit, spirit of torture and envy," Qaraim yek 
"Spirit, lightning,” Qazaq, Qaraqalpaq, Qırğız žek “envy, spite, disdain,” 
see Axmetjanov, Obščaja leksika, p. 23; Qaračay-Balqar jek “unclean 
force," (TeniSev et aL, Karéaevo-balkarso-russkij slovar’, p. 240). 

122 Clauson, ED, p. 257: uXtmax “paradise” “adopted at an early date by 
Moslem Turks to translate Arabic canna paradise" and p. 503: tamu 
“hell” ... m the medieval period the form tamug, possibly borrowed fr. 
some other Iranian language appeared. One of the few pagan religious 
terms which was taken over by Islam.” The tamu forms show Qipéaq 
g > w shift with the w becoming silent (at least graphically), see Halasi- 
Kun, “Kipchak Philology,” AEMAe, I (1975), p. 203. 

123 Grønbech, Kom. Wtrbch, pp. 233, 263. 

124 Ed. Caferoğlu, pp. 111, 66. 

125 at-Tuhfa, ed. Atalay, f. lla, also variant form tämıw. 

126 Houtsma, pp. 45, 83. Both are noted as "Turkmanr" forms. 

127 Ed. Zajaczkowski, I, f. 8v/p. 2 (Arabic text). 

128 Roux, La religion, p. 102. 
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Qaraim: ucmaz “raj, rajskaja obite]"129 


Baskir: o&max “raj” tamug "ad, peklo, preispodnjaja"!?9 
Tatar: ofmax, jomaz, 
octomaq "raj" tamuq, timiig "ad"1?1 
Qazaq: £imaq "paradise" tamiig “hell”! 
Qur£iz: uémag "raj"? 


Holy Mountains and Rivers 


Holy mountains, forests and rivers were essential components of 
the shamanist world view.!?* Ukrainian-South Russian toponymy 
has preserved some names with cultic associations that appear 
to stem from the Qıpčaqs. A number of these are found in the 
Kniga bolSomu éertezu, an early seventeenth century Muscovite 
attempt to assess and delineate the geography of Rus'. Omeljan 
Pritsak, in his discussion of Cuman camps, places the “true heart- 
land of the Polovcian settlements" on the right bank of the Donec 
_ river. South of this region, according to, the Kniga bol'Somu čer- 
težu, lay the "Holy Mountains" (svjatye gory).135 On the left tribu- 
tary of the Donec, facing the Holy Mountains, according to this 
same source, is the "Holy River, also called Netrigus" (kolodez'36 


129 N. A. Baskakov et aL, Karaimsko-russko-pol'skij slovar’ (Moskva, 1974), 
p. 586. Cf. also ulmarlı “rajskij, pokojnyj, umer$ij (t. e. stavisij Xitelem 
raja), “cf. also Armeno-Cuman (E. Schiitz, An Armeno-Kipchak Chroni- 
cle on the Polish-Turkish Wars in 1620-1621 (Budapest, 1968), p. 148), 
ulmazlı “defunct, deceased (whose soul dwell in Paradise)." 

130 K. Z. Axmerov et al, Baskirsko-russktj slovar’ (Moskva, 1958), pp. 412, 
504. 

131 Axmetjanov, Ob¢Saja leksika, p. 39. These terms entered Cuvaá: sdtmaz, 

, dstémaz, yámaz and tamák, as well as Volga Finnic, cf. Mari: 
uz"maz and tamak. 

132 B. N. Shnitnikov, Kazakh-English Dictionary (London-The Hague- 
Paris, 1966), pp. 111, 192. 

133 K. K. Judaxin, Kirgizsko-russkij slovar' (Moskva, 1965), p. 812. 

184 Roux, La religion, pp. 137 ff. 

135 Kniga bolSomu čertežu, ed. K. N. Serbina (Moskva- Leningrad, 1950), 
p. 75. Pritsak also cites the Nikon Chronicle, PSRL, XII, pp. 122, 126, 
but here the reference to sujatye gory is clearly to Mt. Athos. 

136 Kolodez’, kladez' literally means "source, well-spring," see I. I. Sreznev- 
skij, Slovar’ drevnerusskogo jazyka (SPb., 1893-1912, repr: Moskva, 
1989), 1⁄2, cc. 1212-1213, 1256; R. I. Avanesov et al (eds), Slovar’ 
drevnerusskogo jazyka (XI-XIV vv.) (Moskva, 1988—), IV, pp. 211-212, 
242 —243 "rodnik, istocnik, kolodez'." 
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svjatoi a.netrigus on že). Pritsak sees in Netrigus "a cryptic de- 
formation of'Tengir Su “Holy Water" (lit. “Celestial/God-Water’). 
These are not far from the ruins of Carev gorod ("the Emperors 
Town") which Pritsak identifies with the Cuman town of Sarukan' 
which bears the name of one of their paramount chiefs (Saru- 
qan).'?" This conjunction of sacred precincts would be in keeping 
with ancient Inner Asian religious traditions which, invariably, 
have some combination of mountain, water and forest. 138 The 
holy forest/refugium is, perhaps, to be identified with the “Black 
Forest" (cérnyj les) and “Blue Forest” (goluboj les), the former to 
be found on the Erel'/Orel river in the territory of the Burtogh 
Cuman tribal grouping.and the latter along the Samara/Snoporod 
river in the territory of the Ula3ogh tribal grouping. 13? 

Paganism was the predominant religious orientation of the Qip- 
Càq tribes on the eve of the Mongol conquests. Thus, an-Nasawi, 
the biographer of Jalal ad-Din, son of the Xwarazm&ah Muham- 
mad who! was destroyed by the Mongols, remarks that the Xwa- 
razmsah house, which had close marital ties with the Qangh 
Qipéaqs “truly transgressed in their calling upon the Turks to help 
them against their own kind (‘ala Jinsihim) the polytheists (dawT 


137 Pritsak, “Polovcians and Rus” AEMAe, I (1982), pp. 347 —348; Kniga 
bol'Somu Certezu, ed. Serbina, pp. 75-76. 

138 See discussion of this “mythic complex" in DeWeese, Jslamization, 43— 
48. See also Harva, Die religiósen Vorstellungen, pp. 57-88; Roux, La 
religion, pp. 132-154 and T. T Allsen, "Spiritual Geography and Political 


DeWeese, pp. 621—528 views this sacred symbolism as the underlying 
“genuine constants" in: the political and social organization of the Inner 
Asian peoples rather than the Imperial Steppe Tradition. This is, un- 
doubtedly, true to some extent, as most steppe polities, the Qipéags 
included, did not attain nor aspire to imperial status. N onetheless, the 
Imperial Tradition, modifying and accommodating itself over time, re- 
mained part of a legacy from which the imperially-inclined could and 
did draw. Indeed, to be recognized as "imperial" it was expected that 
the traditional political forms and cultic symbols were to be observed. 
Thus, the Qitan and Mongols, for example, consciously used and ex- 
ploited. those imperial and cultic traditions and symbols that had come 
down from the Türks and Uygurs. The Türks, in turn, built on traditions 
going back to the Hslung-nu. This is, of course, an issue that requires 
much greater discussion than can be presented here. 

139 Pritsak, "The ‘Non-Wild’ Polovcians" in Tb Honour Roman Jakobson 
(The Hague Paris, 1967), II, pp. 1621-1623. 
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a$-$irk).”!*° The contemporary historian of Aleppo, Ibn al-‘Adim 
(d. 1262), in his description of the atrocities committed by the 
“Xwärazmian” i.e. Qrpéaq troops in his region, ca. 637 —638/1239— 
1241, appears to imply that Muslims could not have inflicted such 
horrors on their co-religionists.!! John of Plano Carpini also 
gives the impression that the "Comani" he encountered were still 
largely pagans. Thus, he remarks in one passage, quite unambigu- 
ously, that the Tatars "entered the land of the Turks (= Cumans, 
pbg) who are pagans" (intraverunt terram turcorum qui sunt pa- 
gani). In,another notice, with direct reference to the “Comani” 
and "Kangitte," he comments that "these men were pagans" (isti 
homines erant pagani).!* 


Ethno-religious terminology 


The Qipéags brought with them additional religious terminology 
(largely of Iranian provenance) that they had acquired before 
their conversion to either Islam or Christianity. Thus, we find in 
the Mamluk glossaries Juhid!® < Pers. Juhüd “Jew,” Mug! "Zo- 
roastrian” < Pers. Mög,!*° or Sogd. mwg.'^9, Tärsä designating 


140 Mohammed en-Nesawi, Histoire du Sultan Djelal ed-Din Mankobirti, 
ed. O. Houdas (Paris, 1891, 1895), Arabic text, I, p. 82. 

141 Kamal ad-Dm ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. al-‘Adim, Zubdat al Halab min Ta'rix 
Halab, ed. S. Dahan (Damascus, 1387/1968), III, pp. 248ff. Köprülü, 7s- 
lam in Anatolia, trans. ed. G. Leiser, pp. 75—76 n. 53 comments, how- 
ever, that although Ibn al-‘Adim “speaks of them with such hatred, (he) 
says nothing about their being polytheists.” But, that same author, as 
Köprülü himself notes, reports that the Xwürazmian troops drank wine. 
This could be interpreted as further evidence of the absence. of Islam 
among them, or of their lax observance of this prohibition, hardly un- 
known in Turko-Islamic society at that time. 

142 Van den Wyngaert, I, pp. 71, 112, Dawson, pp. 29, 58. 

143 Kitdb Buljat al-Mustdg, ed. Zajączkowski, I, p.5 and the Durrat al- 
Mudiyya fil-Lugat at-Turkiyye: Ed-Durretül-Mudiyye fil-Lugati't- 
Türkiyye, ed. trans. R. Toparh (Erzerum, 1991), f. 14a/pp. 59, 87. 

144 Kitab Bulgat al-Mustáq, ed. Zajączkowski, I, p. 5; Irsädüul-Mülnk ves- 
Selätin, ed., trans. R. Toparlı (Ankara, 1992), 14a/p. 154. 

145 These were the “magi,” according to A. E. Christensen, L'Iran sous les 
Sassanides (Copenhague, 1944, repr. Osnabrück, 1971), p. 99 "la classe 
la plus basse et la plus nombreuse est celle des mages, mögh ...," p. 116 
"... la dénomination ordinaire des prétres sous les Arscides et les Sas- 
sanides était mögh "mage" ..." 

146 V. M. Nadeljaev et al, Drevnetjurkskij slovar’ (Leningrad, 1969), p. 346: 
cf. Uyg. modo£. 
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Jew" in the Idrak!^' but in the Irgad al-Mülük “Christian” < Pers. 


Tursá “Fearful, timid, ‘one who conceives, fancies, imagines, a 
Christian, a worshipper of fire.”!48 
| Christianity among the Qupcags 


Thirteenth and fourteenth travellers, Christian and Muslim occa- 
sionally met with Qiptaq Christians. From its inception, the 
Qipéaq union had Christian elements. The Qun tribe were, as was 
noted earlier, according to al-Marwazi, Nestorian Christians, 14? 
What impact, if any, this had on the Qiptaq union is unclear. 
Christianity may have remained within certain clans. In 1118, the 
Georgian ‘king, Davit’ AgmaSenebeli (1089-1125), who was mar- 
ried to alQrp&aq “princess” (given the Irano-Georgian name of 
Guaranduxt), the daughter of Etrek, son of the famous Cuman 
chieftain Sarugan, faced with massive Seljuk incursions, asked 
for assistance from his father-in-law. Some 40,000 choice warriors 
(and their As allies) were brought in along with their families. In 
part, they'were seeking refuge from the assaults of the Rus’ ruler 
Volodimir. Monomax. Subsequently, "many Qipéags," as the Geor- 
gian Chronicle reports, along with Davit’s five-thousand-man 
"Slave" army (i.e. a kind of gulàm corps well-known in the neigh- 
boring Islamic world) "were themselves, day by day, becoming 
Christians ..."9? Guaranduxt's nephew, son of the famous 
Kénéek, bore the Christian name "Yurgi" (IOprz: George) and on 
the eve of'the Mongol conquests was reckoned the greatest of the 


147 Ed., Caferoğlu, p. 38. 
148 F. Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary (1892, repr. Beirut, 1970), 
I amaism » 


149 V. Minorsky, ed. trans., Sharaf al-Zamän Tahir Marvazt on China, the 


cated question of Qun-Cuman-Qipéaq origins, see discussion in Golden, 
An Introduction, pp. 270—277. 

150 K'art'lis C’xovreba, ed. S. Qauxč’išvili (Tbilisi, 1955— 1973), I, ss. 335— 
337. On these events, see P. B. Golden, *Cumanica I: The Qupéags in 
Georgia," Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi, IV (1984), pp. 45-87 and F 
Kiraoglu, Yukari-Kür ve Çoruk Boylarında Kıpçaklar (Ankara, 1992), 
ss. 29, 107, 114-115. 
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Cuman.chiefs.!?! Georgia, then, was one conduit for Orthodox 
Christian influences to penetrate the Cuman Steppe as Etrek and 
most of his tribe subsequently returned to their former abodes. 
Other Qipéags, however, came to Georgia and took service with 
various Georgian monarchs, playing a particularly important role 
in the reign of the famous Queen T’amar (1184-1213). They, too, 
may have had some impact on their kinsmen in the steppe. By 
this time, there were Qipéags who had been largely assimilated 
into Georgian society. These were called Nagive’agara “former 
Qrpéaqs" in Georgia. Some of these Qipéaqs came from the east- 
ern regions of the Qrpéaq Steppe (Da&t-i Qiptaq) and had long- 
standing ties with the Xwärazm$ähs.!?2 

The Rus' chronicles report sporadic conversions of Cuman 
chieftains to Orthodox Christianity. According to the later Nikon 
Chronicle, "Amurat Xan" converted in Rjazan' in 1132 and a cer- 
tain “Ajdar” (Aydar) accepted Christianity in Kiev in 1168.!5? This 
is a late source, however, (sixteenth century) with a strong impe- 
rial.and triumphalist orientation and these "conversions" (with 
these obviously garbled Muslims names) must be treated with 
caution. We are on firmer ground with the convert “Vasilij Polov- 
čin” ("Basil the Cuman”) who was a “Wild Cuman” associated 
with one of the Ol'govié princes, Svjatoslav, in 1147.154 Other Cu- 
man chieftains bearing Rus' Christian names are also encoun- 
tered: Danil Kobjakovié (s. a. 1185, 1223), Gleb Tirievi® (1185) and 
Roman Kzič (1185).19 These were recent converts as their pagan 
Turkic patronyms suggest. One of the most famous conversions 
was that of the “Cuman Grand Price" Bastij (Turk. Bast?) in 1223 
brought on by the threat of the Mongol attack and his desire for 
alliance with the Rus’ against them.!56$ The Cuman chieftain, 
Kótàn, who later fled to Hungary, also converted on the eve of 
the Kalka confrontation, in an attempt to win over the Rus’ 


161 PSRL, I, c. 504, II, c. 740. The house of Saruqan appears to have been the 
ruling dynasty of the Togsoba grouping of the so-called “Wild Cuman" 
subconfederation, see Golden, *Polovci Dikii,” HUS, III-IV (1979-1980), 
p. 306. 

152 Golden, “Cumanica I,” AEMAe, IV (1984), pp. 79-88. . 

153 PSRL, IX, pp. 158, 236. 

154 PSRL, Il, c. 341, VII, p. 39. 

155 PSRL, I, cc. 395, 504, II, c. 644. 

156 PSRL, I, c. 505, II, 741, X, p. 90. 
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princes. Áfter Kalka, those Cumans who took refuge in Rus' also 
converted to Christianity and were, in return, given food and as- 
sistance in settling down.!57 

Carpini encountered: one of these Cuman Christians when, at 
the order of the Mongol Xan Batu, he met with the son of the 
Rus’ prince, Jaroslav. In the latter's retinue was a knight called 
"Sangor,"5? who, he reports, “was a Coman by nationality but is 
now a Christian, like the other Russian who was our interpreter 
with Bati.”!°® The Western Church was also active at this time. A 
Cuman episcopate had been established ca. 1217-1218 if not 
earlier. The Hungarian kings, supported by the Papacy, each for 
a variety of domestic and external reasons, appear to have played 
a role in this. The Dominican and Franciscan orders were in- 
volved in this venture and we have reports of the conversion of 
the Cuman Chieftain Borc/Barc/Bortz (Bars? Bore? Buré?), his 
son (perhaps named Membrok) and a number of his followers in 
1227.19 Rubruck relates his surprising meeting with a Cuman 
who greeted his party with the Latin *salvate Domini." Through 
further inquiry he learned that the man had been baptized in Hun- 
gary by the Franciscans.!?! These missionary activities, alongside 
continuing Orthodox Christian proselytizing, survived the Mongol 
conquests, as the texts in the Codex Cumanicus dating from the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth century and the Turkic names 
of the Sudaq synaxarion show.!9? Catholic missions in the Crimea 


157 V.N. TàtiSCev, Istorija rossijskaja (Moskva-Leningrad, 1963-1964), III, 
pp. 216, 217. 

158 Probably Turk. songur, Cuman. songgur, cf. Grgnbech, Kom. Wtrbch, 
p. 222 ^Falke;" see also Clauson, ED, p. 838: singqur "gerfalcon." 

159 Ed. van den Wyngaert, 1, p. 128; Dawson, p. 170. 

160 See discussion in L. Makkai, A milkói (Kún) püspökseg és nepei (De- 
brecen, 1936), pp. 15ff. and Gy. Pauler, A magyar nemzet torténete az 
Á kirdlyok alatt (Budapest, 1899), II, 08; Gy. Székely et al. 
(eds.), Magyarország története. Elézmények és magyar térténet 1242-ig 
(Budapest, 1984), II, p. 1343; B. Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen des 
13. Jahrhunderts (Habelschwerdt, 1924), pp. 141— 151; Gy. Kristó, Az ar- 
anybulläk évdzdzada (Budapest, 1976), p. 71. Membrok may have been 
the name of another Cuman prince who converted. 

161 Ed. van den Wymgaert, I, p.217; Dawson, p. 130, Rubruck/Jackson, 
pp. 135-136. 

162 See discussion of this in P. B. Golden, “The Codex Cumanicus,” H. Pak- 
soy (ed.), Central Asian Monuments (Istanbul, 1992), pp. 38—40; Väsäry, 
"Orthodox Christian Qumans,” CAJ, 32/3—4 (1988), pp. 260—271. 
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under Cinggisid protection were active in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth-century at Kaffa and Solxat. Yaylaq, the wife of Nogay, 
the famous throne-maker and breaker of the late thirteenth cen- 
tury, was converted there. These activities continued into the 
reign of the Xan Ózbek (1312-1341) under whom Islam became 
the official religion of the Ulus of Jodi (see below).19? In the early 
fourteenth century, Ibn Battüta encountered Christian Qipéags in 
the Crimea from whom his party hired wagons. In his description 
of the Mongol capital Saray (al-Sarä) during the time of Ozbek 
Xan, he remarks that there are “tribes of (various) peoples: the 
Muguls, they are the people (ahl) of the land and the sultans, 
some of them are Muslims, the As, they are Muslims, the Qifjaq, 
the Jarkas (Cerkes), the Rüs and the Ram. They are Chris- 
tians.”!%* The Qıp&ags, then, in the eyes of one Arab traveller in 
the region, were more identified with Christianity on the eve of 
their Islamization. 

Finally, in this connection, we may note that a Mamlük-Qipcéaq 
text, the Irsdd al-Mulük wa -s-Salaàttn uses the interesting term 
yag/yiq iw to denote "church"? This clearly stems from the 
same source as the term found in the Codex Cumanicus: yvx-Ov. 
It is preserved in Armeno-Cuman yigov "church" and Qaraim 
yegüv "church." It is also reflected in Armeno-Cuman yrgkin, 
Qaraim yixkün/yexkün/yuxkün and most probably in Qaratay- 
Balgar wrx kün “Sunday.” It has been suggested that «yix, yu 
etc. derive from duq “heaven-sent” = “holy.”! But there are 
many problems with this. It has also been suggested that the 
attestation, thus far, of yw etc. only in Cumanic may indicate that 
it was a missionary neologism. But, elements of the Qipéags were 
already familiar with Christianity before their coming to the West- 


163 I. Vásáry, Az Arany Horda (Budapest, 1986), pp. 281—282. 

164 Ibn Battüta, Rihla (Beirut, 1384/1964), pp. 322, 357. 

165 Ed. Toparh, f. 436a, p. 430. The form yaq is Toparli's vocalization. It may 
well be yıq iw/ew, see below. 

166 Grønbech, Kom. Wtrbch, p.132; E. Tryjarski, Dictionnaire Arméno- 
Kiptchak (Warszawa, 1968— 1969), 1/2, pp. 341, 342; Baskakov et al., Kar- 
aimsko-russko-pol'skij slovar’, pp. 269, 246, 278; TeniSev et al, Kara- 
&aevo-Balkarsko-russkij slovar’, p. 758. For Turk. 1duq > yug > 2/14, 
see Clauson, ED, p. 46; M. Rasanen, Materialien zur Lautgeschichte der 
Türkischen Sprachen (Helsinki, 1949), p. 54, Sevortjan, I, pp. 649—650, 
however, suggests that duq should be connected with *ay-, aya- “poti- 
tat’.” 
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ern Eurasian steppes. It is highly unlikely that they had no word 
for “church.” Moreover, there were other, indigenous, possible 
sources fer Christian influences among the Cumans in Western 
Eurasia. Their neighbors and allies in the North Caucasian region, 
the Alans, had been to varying degrees subjected to Christian in- 
fluences for several centuries. Indeed, Byzantine missionary ef- 
forts here'date probably to the sixth century. These efforts were 
renewed in the late ninth century, with some assistance from 
“Abasgia” (Abkhazia, i.e. Western Georgia). By the early tenth 

century (ca. 903) we learn of the conversion of an Alan prince.'®” 
Ibn Sa‘id (d. 685/1286), a Westerner, mistakenly terms the Iranian 
Alans (CAlàniyya or al-‘Alan) “Christianized Turks" and remarks 
that they fare a numerous people in that region, beyond Bab al- 
Abwab. They are neighbors of a tribe of the Turks called As who 
have their|customs (‘ala manza'ihim) and their faith.”! There is 
evidence for Christianity among the Alan population of Qıp&aq 
towns such as Sarukan’.!® Undoubtedly, Orthodox Christian ele- 
ments penetrated the Qıpčaqs through their symbiosis with the 
Alans. 

The Cumano-Qipéaq languages have preserved terms pertaining 
to the days of the week, an important element in the Judeo-Chris- 
tian-Islamic religious traditions, that may stem from older Byzan- 
tine efforts in the region. Thus, Qaracay-Balqar has gürge/geürge 
kün “Tuesday” < St. George, Qaraim has baraski < Greek 
Ilapooxevn lit. the day of] preparation" [for the sabbath] = “Fri- 
day," originally a Judaic term, then Christianized. Cf. also Qaraim 
kiči baraski “Thursday.” In Qaracay-Balqar baras kün has be- 
come “Wednesday.”!” Curiously, the Cuman week, as recorded in 


167 J. Kulakovskij, ^Xristianstvo u Alan,” Vizantijskij Vremennik, V2. (1918), 
pp. 1-18; B. A. Kaloev, M. M. Kovalevskij i ego issledovanija gorskix 
narodov Kavkaza (Moskva, 1979), pp. 57, 59; Gy. Moravesik, "Byzantine 
Christianity and the Magyars in the Period of their Migrations" Ameri- 
can Slavic and East European Review, 5 (1946), p. 34; J. Richard, “Le 
Christianisme dans l'Asie Centrale" Journal of Asian History, 16/2 
(1982), p. 102. 

168 Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-Jugrafiyd, ed. al-"Arabi, p. 196. 

169 Fédorov-Davydov, Kocevniki, p. 163. 

170 See P B. Golden, "The Days of the Week in Turkic: Notes on the Cu- 
mano-QipCaq Pattern,” Acta Orientalica Hungarica, XLVIV3 (1995), 
pp. 366— -367. Most notices pertaining to the Qaraéays and Balqars are 
relatively late. Thus, it is unclear when precisely Christianity influenced 
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the Codex Cumanicus, followed the Persian pattern which pre- 
dominates in Turkic Central Asia: ye-Senbe (yek-Senbe “Sunday”), 
tu-Senbe (“Monday”), daar-Senbe (“Wednesday”), pen-Senbe 
(pené-Senbe "Thursday"), ayna (“Friday”), but “Saturday” is ren- 
dered by the Hebraic šabat kän. This is maintained throughout 
Cumanic and its descendants (Armeno-Cuman, Qaraim, Qaracay- 
Balgar and even Qumuq) and may represent a culture element 
going back to Khazar times. The Mamlük Qiptaq glossaries have 
the expected senbe.1*! 


Judaism 


As for other religious communities in the Quptaq steppe, there is 
a very brief notice on a Jewish or Judaized grouping recorded by 
Carpini in a listing of peoples subjugated by the Mongols: “the 
Kangit, Comans, Brutachi, who are Jews, Mordvins, Torks, Gazars 
.. ? and further “the Bruthachi who are said to be Jews and shave 
their heads.”!”2 They would seem to have lived in the Volga re- 
gion, given the order in which they appear in this list. It is highly 
improbable that they had any relationship with the Cuman-speak- 
ing Qaraim communities that developed in the Crimea. Similarly, 
there is no evidence to connect them with the Khazars, although 
this cannot be ruled out. The Qaraim communities of the Crimea 
(and later in their diaspora in Ukraine, Poland and Lithuania) 
show clear linguistic ties to the Western Qiptaqs (Cumans). East- 
ern European Qaraite scholars, on the basis of their Turkic 
speech (unique to this grouping of Qaraites), have claimed either 
Khazar origins or some connection to the Cumans.!7 The latter 


them-or even if it was a relic from earlier populations that were ab- 
sorbed by them. Qaraéay-Balqar ethnogenesis, as was previously noted, 
is still much debated. V. P. Alekeseev, a leading student of the problem, 
in his Istorigeskaja antropologija i étnogenez (Moskva, 1989), p. 253 
considers them a largely Qupéaéqicized population of (K'art'velian) Svan 
and other Palaeo-Caucasian mountaineer origin. Accounts from the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century comment that they were previously or 
residually Christians, but that their faith was heavily overlaid by pagan 
elements, see DZurtabaev, Drevnie verovanija, pp. 176-179. 

171 Golden, “The Days of the Week,” AOH, XLVII/3 (1995), pp. 368, 370, 372. 

172 Ed. van den Wyngaert, I, pp. 90, 111—112, Dawson, pp. 41, 68. 

173 Cf. A. Zajączkowski, Ze studiów nad zagadnieniem chazarskim (Kra- 
ków, 1947), esp. chap. III and his Karaims in Poland (Warsaw - Le Haye- 
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theory seems to be better grounded in the evidence, for a thor- 
ough examination of the contemporary Jewish sources, Rabban- 
ite and Qaraite, shows that Khazar Judaism derived from the for- 
mer rather than the latter grouping.!”4 The Jewish traveller of the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, Petahyah of Ratisbon, who 
journeyed to the “Land of Qedar" (Cumania) reported that there 
were no Jews there other than “heretics.” It is presumed that Pet- 
ahyah's comment that they were completely ignorant of Rabbini- 
cal Judaism indicates that the Jews he encountered there were 
Qaraites.*’? While this is not impossible, given the paucity of the 
data one must exercise caution here. Qaraite settlers from Byzan- 
tium (the most probable source of the Crimean grouping) may 
well have made converts among the Qipéaq or Qiptag-speaking 
polyethnic population of the Crimea. But, the Qaraite community 
that developed there should be viewed in the context of the 
linguistic Cumanization of many of the inhabitants of the region, 
including, most notably, the Armenians who have left extensive 
records in a form of Cuman (written in Armenian letters) that is 
very close to Qaraite Turkic.!79 


Islam 


| 
The Islamization of the Qip&aqs was a process that was begun in 
earnest only with the reign of Özbek noted above.177 In the pre- 


Paris, 1961), pp. 12-13; A. Dubiński, Caraimica (Warszawa, 1994), 
pp. 37-39. 

174 Z. Ankorl, The Karaites in Byzantium (New York-Jerusalem, 1959), 
pp. 64-79. 

175 See Petdhyah of Ratisbon, ed. trans. Benisch, pp. 6-9. Text also cited in 
Ankori, Karaites, p. 61 and n. 13; J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish 
History and Literature (1931, reprint: New York, 1972), Il, pp. 288—289. 
Petahyah writes: "In the.land of Kedar, there are no Jews, only heretics. 
And Rabbi Petachia asked them, why do you not believe in the words of 
the sages? They replied, Because our fathers did not teach them to us. On 
the eve of Sabbath they cut all the bread which they eat on Sabbath. They 
eat in the dark, and sit the whole day on one spot. Their prayers consist 
only of psalms... They also said, We have never heard what the Talmud is.” 

176 Cf. T. Lj Grunin, Dokumenty na poloveckom jazyke XVI v. (Moskva, 
1967). 

177 On the tale of Ozbek's conversion, see the detailed study by DeWeese, 
Islamization and Native Religion. 
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Mongol era, there are reports of scattered individual conversions 
such as that of an unnamed “amir of the Qupéags” who, in the late 
1040’s, was brought into submission by the Seljukid Cagrı Beg, 
converted to Islam and given a Seljukid bride.’ Although subse- 
quently the Qipéaqs, as we have seen, were intimately involved in 
the politics and military affairs of the Xwärazmsäh state, there 
appear to have been few instances of conversion until perhaps 
the late twelfth century.!” Rather, the pattern of relations was 
very similar to that which obtained further West, with the Rus’ 
state. Wars were waged against the pagan Qıptags and groups of 
them periodically took service with the Xwärazmian ruling house 
and had extensive marital ties with them.’®° Some conversions 
undoubtedly resulted from this. Thus, Abu’l-Gazi mentions a 
number of relatives of Tergen Xatun, the Qıplaq wife of Teki$ and 
mother of Muhammad Xwarazm3àh, who came to the court, took 
service and converted to Islam. Among their number was Gayır 
Xan İnalčuq whose actions at Otrar helped to precipitate the Mon- 
gol attack on Xwärazm.'®! Official documents from the time of 
Teki$, however, show that the Qıplags of the Lower Syr Darya 
were not Muslims.!® Ibn al-Atir, s.a. 619/1222-1223, in the af- 
termath of the Mongol assault on the Qipéags, reports that among 
a large band of Qrpéaqs seeking refuge in Sirvan was an individual 
who was one of their leading men. He said "I was in the service 
of the Sultan, the Xwärazm3äh. I am a Muslim and the faith in- 
duces me to give you advice" (on how to deal with the other 
Qıpčaqs).!® Carpini also notes these Islamicized Qıpčaqs whom 


178 alHusaynt, Arbär ad-Dawlat is-Salfügiyya, ed. M. Iqbal (Lahore, 1933), 
pp. 27—28; see also C. E. Bosworth, “The Political and Dynastic History 
of the Iranian World (A.D. 1000-1217)” in J. Boyle et al., (eds.). The 
Cambridge History of Iran, 5 (Cambridge, 1968), p. 52. 

179 V. V. Bartol'd, Dvenadcat’ lekcij po istorii tureckix narodov Srednej 
Azii in his Socinenija, V, p. 100 and his Istorija turecko-mongol'skix 
narodov, Socinenija, V, p. 209. 

180 See S. M. AxinZanov, Kypcaki v istorii srednevekovogo Kazaxstana 
(Alma-Ata, 1989), pp. 208-216 and L Kafesoğlu, Harezmgahlar Devleti 
Tarihi (Ankara, 1956), pp. 98-94. 

181 Abu’l-Gäzi, Sajara-yi Türk, ed. trans. Desmaisons, Turkic text, pp. 37- 
38/trans. pp. 37-38. 

182 V. V. Bartol'd, “O Xristianstve v Turkestane v domongol'skij period," Soc- 
inenija, (Moskva, 1963-1977), II/2, p. 294, n. 219. 

183 Ibn al-Attr, Al-Kamil, ed. Tornberg, XII, p. 406. 
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he calls Bisermini!?^ “These people were Saracens, but spoke 
the Coman language (Hi enim Sarraceni erant, sed Comanicum 
loquebantur).!® Nonetheless, we can find no mention of mass 
conversions such as accompanied the rise of the Qaraxanid state. 
Indeed, al-Umari, in discussing the Jocid ulus at the time of 
Özbek Xan, says of the Turks of the Da&t-i Qıpčaq that "they com- 
prise many tribes. Among them are Muslims and pagans.”!®° It is 
not clear which was numerically superior. Ibn ‘Arabsah (d. 854/ 
1450), the historian of Tamerlane, in his discussion of the Dast-i 
Qipéaq in Temür's time, comments that before Berke, the Cing- 
gisid ruler of the Ulus of Joti (1257 —1267) who “was the first 
sultan who Islamized [the Qipéaas] and hoisted up the banners of 
the Islamic creed,” the Qipéags were only “idol-worshippers and 
polytheists, (ahl širk): knowing neither Islam nor true belief 
(tman). Some of them worship idols up to today."!?" The decisive 
shift in religious orientation comes with Ozbek Xan who took an 
active role in and brought the full powers of the state to bear on 
this issue. Thus, in an embassy to the Mamlüks in 713/1314, the 
Volga Cinggisid rulers representatives reported that there "had 
remained in his country a grouping (tà ifa) that was not Muslim. 
But, when he became ruler he gave them the choice between 
embracing Islam or war. They refused and they fought. He at- 
tacked them and routed them. He extirpated them (ista’asala $a’- 
fatahum) with killing and capture.” Trophies, i.e. enslaved cap- 
tives, were sent to the Mamlük ruler.’ 

Thus, Islam, which eventually became the religion of the over- 
whelming majority of the Qrpéags and their various descendants 
among the Turkic peoples, was largely brought in by the state and 


184 Turkic Büsürmen < Arabo-Pers. Musulmän, cf. Russ. Besermjane, 
Hung. Bószórmény. | 

185 Ed. van den Wyngaert,'L, p. 113, Dawson, p. 59 renders it as "These peo- 
ple used to speak the Coman language and still speak it, but they hold 
the faith of the Saracens." 

186 K. Lech, ed. trans. Das mongolische Weltreich. Al-Umart’s Darstellung 
der mongolischen Reiche in seinem Werk Masdlik al-absdr fi mamdlik 
al-amsar (Wiesbaden, 1968), Arabic text, pp. 79—80/trans. 144—145. 

187 Ibn ‘Arab&&h, 'Ajd'ib al-Magdar ft Nawd ib Tvmür, ed. A. F. Himst (Bei- 
rut, 1407/1986), p. 135; see also V. Tizengauzen (Tiesenhausen), Sbornik 

ialov otnosjaxtixsja k istorii Zolotoj Ordy (SPb., 1884), I, p. 457. 

188 al-Nuwaytl, Nihäyat al-Arab ft Funün al-Adab, ed. S. ‘AStr, vol. XXVII 

(Cairo, 1985), p. 375. 
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through the efforts of sufis and merchant-proselytizers from the 
sedentary Muslim communities of the middle Volga (the old Volga 
Bulgar state) and Transoxiana now patronized by the Cinggisid 
administrations. 

Having given some idea of what we know about the religious 
beliefs and affiliations of the Qipéaqs before the beginning of 
what turned out to be fairly long and multi-layered process of 
conversion to Islam (among the Cumanic Qaratay-Balgars it be- 
came the predominant faith only in the late seventeenth—early 
eighteenth century, among the Eastern Qipéaq Qazaqs the process 
continued into the late eighteenth and even early nineteenth cen- 
tury — curiously after the Russians had established their protec- 
torate over the Qazaq Khanates!®”) we must explain why the 
Qip&aqs were reluctant to adopt one or another of the universal- 
ist, world religions to which they had been exposed for several 
centuries. To do this we have to put events into a larger context. 


Religious Conversions in Eurasia 


Anatoly Khazanov, one of the leading scholars of nomadic society, 
has noted that the Eurasian nomads needed to interact with the 
sedentary world not only in the economic sphere but in the cul- 
tural as well. “Nomadic culture,” he writes, needed a sedentary 
culture as a component, source, a model for comparison, rejec- 
tion or imitation.” Although possessed of religious systems that 
cannot be called primitive, the Eurasian nomads never developed 
an organized “church” nor universal world religions. Great con- 
querors may have presented themselves as fulfilling a mandate of 
heaven, but religious zealotry did not play a role in the creation 
of the greatest of the Eurasian nomadic empires, the Türk Qaga- 
nate and the Cinggisid Mongol empire. Introduced to a variety of 
universal religions which made their way across the transconti- 
nental trade routes, the nomads borrowed rather than created 
new religions. Khazanov further suggests that “spiritual middle- 
men and mediators, very often of sedentary origin, functionally 
somehow replaced their pagan counterparts and played a con- 
spicuous role in their religious life, while many old beliefs and 


189 Golden, An Introduction, pp. 343, 391 and literature cited there. 
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practices continued to exist ..." When they chose new religions, 
this was more often than not, he argues, “out of mundane (rather) 
than spiritual considerations. Indeed, religious propaganda or 
genuine proselytism cannot be ruled out completely. However, 
such cases seem to have been only of secondary importance, and 
even theyloften went along with sound political sense." 

Conversions came from the top down. The elites were the ones 
exposed to foreign influences and they were the policy makers.19? 

A number of recent studies have taken up the question of reli- 
gious conversions in Eurasia and indeed the question of what 
constitutes conversion itself. Jerry H. Bentley has argued that it 
is very difficult to analyze the motives of converts in pre:modern 
societies. “It is certainly, conceivable,” he writes, “that pre-mod- 
ern individuals often enough accepted alien cultural traditions in 
a thoroughgoing way and underwent a deep spiritual or psycho- 
logical conversion experience.” It was perhaps, he ‘suggests, 
“more common, though, for pre-modern peoples to adopt or adapt 
foreign cultural ‘traditions for political, social or economic 
purposes.” Such conversions could have “cultural consequences 
as great or even larger than those occasioned by spiritual conver- 
sion” and could produce “large-scale transformations of entire so- 
cieties."!91 | ! 

Devin. DeWeese wisely reminds us to be cautious in emphasiz- 
ing the individualistic over the communal, the elements of per- 
sonal belief over the “law” and outward forms of religion in dis- 
cussing the question of conversion to Islam in Inner Asia. Al- 
though there is much; discussion of “superficial” conversions, 
from the perspective of’ Muslim missionaries getting the heathen 
nomads to accept even the external trappings of Islamic law was 
simply the opening step-in bringing the convert to baraka “divine 
grace” with which the inner person is transformed.!** A similar 
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190 A. M. Khazanov, "The Spread of World Religions in Medieval Nomadic 
Societies of the Eurasian Steppes" in M. Gevers, W. Schlepp, Nomadic 
Diplomacy, Destruction and Religion from the Pacific to the Adriatic 
(Toronto Studies in Central and Inner Asia, No. 1, Toronto, 1994), 
pp. 11-15 and his "World Religions in the Eurasian Steppes: Some Regu- 
laritiesi of Dissemination” in Altaic Religious Beliefs, pp. 197-201. 

191 J. H. Bentley, Old World Encounters. Cross-Cultural Contacts and Ex- 
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192 DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion, pp. 17 ff. 
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note of caution is struck by Cemal Kafadar in discussing the 
mindset of the early Ottoman ghdzts. He reminds us that contem- 
porary conceptions of “true faith” and “religious divides” were 
not necessarily those of the late Medieval world. Heterodoxy, reli- 
gious-toleration and symbiosis were not seen as antithetical to 
the advancement of Islam in a frontier environment.’” Fron- 
tiers — and the Qıpčaqs were on the frontier of both Christian 
and Islamic societies — even heavily militarized ones (such as 
the Byzantine-Muslim frontier) — were always places of intense 
borrowing and cultural interaction. 

As for the process of conversion irself, Bentley suggests three 
patterns by which conversion, or "social conversion" as he terms 
it, was-effected: “conversion through voluntary association," “con- 
version induced by political, social or economic pressures," and 
“conversion by assimilation.”!?* We have evidence for all three 
patterns among the Qipéags, but, in the pre-Cinggisid period, only 
on a small, local scale. 

Richard Eaton in his study of the Islamization of the Bengal 
frontier from the thirteenth to eighteenth century, identifies three 
processes that were at work there: First, there is the inclusion 

‘of elements of the new faith within the already existing religious 
system. In this case that meant the inclusion of Muslim figures in 
the local pantheon, a kind of process of infiltration and symbiosis 
that “purists” would find objectionable. Further on, there takes 
place an identification of Muslim ideas and values with those of 
the pre-existing religious systems. In time — and in this case with 
help from the government and the entrepreneurial abilities of lo- 
cal'Muslims — identification leads to displacement. The old sys- 
tem is replaced now by:a fully Islamic one, that will in time un- 
dergo further reform, but now in a largely Muslim communal and 
intellectual setting.!99 

With the Qıiptags we see elements of inclusion, e.g. in the bur- 
ial practices of nominally Christianized individuals. Presumably, 
there were also elements of identification, although these are 


198 C. Kafadar, Between Two Worlds: The Construction of the Ottoman State 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1995), pp. 52 ff. 
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harder to measure. There is no written evidence. Displacement 
comes only at the direction of the Mongol rulers and even then 
very slowly. 

What do we know about the movement of religions into the 
Steppes prior to the Qipéaqs? | 

The Byzantine and the Armenian Churches made episodic 
attempts to bring one or another of the “Northern Barbarian’ peo- 
ples into their diplomatic orbits. Although the Armenian Church 
operated out of a less grand imperial structure, given the occa- 
sionally devastating raids by the nomads through the Caucasus 
into Transcaucasia, there were good and prudent reasons for in- 
volvement in the region. Conversion, of course, was one of the 
most effective ways of exerting some kind of control. As early as 
the 4th century there are reports of Armenian proselytizing efforts 
among thé Huns. In the 530's or perhaps slightly later, Armenian 
missionaries led by the bishop Kardost (from Caucasian Albania) 
had translated parts of the Bible into Hunnic in the furtherance 
of these efforts among the ^Caucasian Huns" which had some 
success, 1% Meanwhile, in 528, a “Hunnic” chieftain, Gordas/Grod 
(perhaps an Utigur), was baptized in Constantinople and became 
the “foederatus” of the Empire. His conversion and subsequent 
attempt to convert his people produced a revolt led by his 
brother, Muager, the army commander, which resulted in his 
death. According to Syriac sources, a Turkic (perhaps Hephthal- 
ite) people were converted to Nestorian Christianity ca. 644 when 
the Nestorian: metropolitan was able to undo the storm brought 
on by yat tasv-wielding shamans.!?? Several decades later, in 681, 
the Armenian bishop Israyél of Mec Kueank’, sent by Varaz-Trdat, 
the ruler of Caucasian Albania to negotiate a treaty with the North 
Caucasian Huns, attempted to convert those worshippers of 


| l 

196 N. V. ‘Pigulevskaja, Sirijskie istočniki po istorii narodov SSSR 
(Moskva- Leningrad, 1941) pp. 166-167 and her Bližnij Vostok, Vizan- 
tija, Slayjane (Leningrad, 1976), pp. 228—232; M. I. Artamonov, Istorija 
xazar (Leningrad, 1962), pp. 92-94; A. V. Gadlo, Etnideskaja istorija 
Severnogo Kavkaza IV—X vv. (Moskva, 1979), pp. 80—82 with full dis- 
cussion of the sources; Gy. Moravcsik, "Byzantine Christianity and the 
Magyars in the Period' of Their Migration" American Slavic and East 
European Review, 5 (1946), p. 35—39. 

197 See Discussion in DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion, 
pp. 175- 176 and the sources cited there. 
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“T’engri Xan” from their „demented ... satanically deluded - tree- 
worshipping errors” without particular success.? Somewhat 
earlier, in 619, the Byzantines succeeded in converting the ruler 
of the Bulgars, Qubrat and his uncle in Constantinople. They sub- 
sequently revolted against their overlords the Avars and formed 
an independent state in the Pontic steppes.’” Although episcopal 
lists from the 730—740’s show bishoprics in the North Caucasian, 
lower Volga and Pontic steppe zone, it is not at all clear that these 
stem from Herakleios’ success with Qubrat. Indeed, Qubrat's suc- 
cessors appear to have been pagans (cf. Asparux who brought his 
tribal union to the Balkans in 679). 

Minority and often persecuted universal, world religions of the 
Mediterranean basin found adherents among the Eurasian no- 
mads. For example, Manichaeanism was adopted by Bógü Qagan 
of the Uygurs, successors of the Türk Qaganate in Mongolia, in 
762 and the ruling house of the Khazars, the successor state of 
the westernmost portions of the Türk state, adopted Judaism 
sometime in the late eighth—early ninth century. The reasons for 
these conversions have nowhere been spelled out by the actual 
players in events. While one should not discount the personal 
preferences of individual rulers and their entourages, political, 
cultural and economic factors undoubtedly played a role. Thus, 
the choice of these particular religions, in their respective polit- 
ico-cultural environments, has been interpreted as a manifesta- 
tion of political and cultural independence. In the case of the 
Uy£urs this would be from China — although it should be noted 
that the T'ang, by this time, were largely being propped up by 
Uygur military might. Hence, the Uygurs were, in all likelihood, 
not so much worried about China politically as culturally. More- 
over, Manichaeanism in Central Asia was primarily associated 
with certain groups of Sogdians involved largely in international 
trade, but was by no means a majority religion in Iranian Central 
Asia. The Uy£urs closely collaborated with the Sogdians and were 
in many respects tutored by them in their commercial and cul- 
tural activities. 

198 Account preserved in Dasxuranci, The History of the Caucasian Alba- 
nians, trans. Dowsett, pp. 153—166. 
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In the case of the Khazars, given their proximity to the Byzan- 
tine Empire (with which they had a traditional entente) and the 
Caliphate, political forces may have been more important.??? In 
both instances, it should be noted, we are dealing with states that 
played important roles in regional affairs and were thoroughly 
integrated, into the regional state systems. 

Although Manichaeism is largely associated with the Uygurs, it 
followed the trade routes, and perhaps resting on Uy£ur prestige, 
gained some converts elsewhere. The early tenth century author, 
Ibn al-Fagth's statement, however, that the “majority of the Turks 
follow the sect of the Zinádiqa,"??! i.e. the Manichaeans, is most 
probably an exaggeration. Nonetheless, Manichaeanism made its 
way to the distant Qırğız lands on the Yenisey, where it is attested 
by rock carvings. This occurred, most probably, in the aftermath 
of their conquest of the Uygur state in 840. It also continued on; 
albeit much reduced, in the Uygur diasporan kingdom at Qoto 
where a majority of the population became Buddhist or Nestorian 

In general, the Islamic geographers are aware of a great variety 
of religious practices and beliefs among the Turks. Al-Balxi 
(? 10th cent.) reports that the Toquz Oguz (the usual term for the 
Uygurs in:the Islamic geographers, although the two terms are 
not always identical) are Christians and “Samaniyya” (= Bud- 
dhists, with Central Asian influences)” and that among the Turks 


200 See discussion in Golden, An Introduction, pp. 174—176, 241—242; O. 
Pritsak, “The Khazar Kingdom's Conversion to Judaism" Harvard Ukrai- 
nian Studies, 2 (1978), pp. 261—281; P. B. Golden, "Khazaria and Juda- 
ism" Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi, TI (1983), pp. 127—157; S. N. C. 
Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire and Medieval China. 
A Historical Survey (Manchester, 1985), pp. 187-197; Khazanov, “The 
Spread, of World Religions,” pp. 16, 19 who suggests that Uygur Man- 
ichaeism was a “proclamation of ideological independence.” 

201 Ibn al-Fagth, Kitdb al-Buldan, ed. de Goeje, p. 329, al-BIrüntf, al-Atdr al- 
Baqiyya, ed. E. Sachau (Leipzig, 1923), p. 209 limits this to the “Eastern 
Turks;" see also the comments of Bartol'd, “O Xristianstve," Soc, II/2, 
p. 284. ' 

202 Lieu, Manichaeism, pp. 199—201. 

203 This is a complex term, probably derived from Sanskrit cramana denot- 
ing Buddhist influenced Central Asian religious beliefs, see B.. Dodge, 
ed. trans., The Fihrist of al-Nadtm (New York, 1970), II, p. 923. R. Dozy, 
Supplément aux Dictionnaires arabes (Leiden, 1881, repr. Beirut, 1968, 
I, pp. 686—687) has sumant "est le pracrit Samana, en sanscrit framana, 


moine bouddhiste,” Mevlüt San, El-Mevärid Arapça-Türkçe Lügat 
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as a whole there are “dualists, Christians, idol-worshippers and 
sun-worshippers."7* Zakarlyä al-Qazwinl, a later author (13th 
cent.), but reporting earlier information says that the "Turks know 
nothing of religion. Among them are (those who) worship the 
stars, those who worship fire, those who are Christians, those 
who are Manichaeans (mänawiyya), those who are dualists (ta- 
nawiyya), those who follow sorcery (sihr).””” This same author 
also reports that the Oğuz were Christians? although there is 
little evidence for this. Abu Dulaf, however, merely notes that 
"they have a house of worship (bayt ‘ibäda) but do not have idols 
(wa laisa fthim asnim).”’ The circumstance that tradition has 
accorded Seljuk’s son biblical names which has been used as an 
argument in favor of this"? may just as easily be seen as evidence 
of Khazar Judaic influences (their names were Isra'll Arslan, Mi- 
ka’ıl, Musa Yabgu and Yüsuf Yınal). 

There is much clearer evidence for Christianity, most probably 
in its Nestorian form, among the Qarlugs and even the Cigil,?” 
one of the sub-confederations affiliated with the Qarluq union, 
and perhaps elements of the Qurgiz.?/° But, Islam, especially in 
the Samänid era (early 9th century-early llth century) was be- 
ginning to make serious inroads among the surrounding Turkic 
tribal groupings. Ibn Fadlàn in his journey to Volga Bulgaria in 
921—922 (he was a member of caliphal mission sent there at the 
ruler’s request to help in the building of Islamic institutions), al- 
ready encountered Oguz who were establishing close commercial 
ties with Muslim Central Asia and in this fashion were being 
drawn, albeit with some effort, towards Islam.?!! Contemporary 


(Istanbul, 1980), p. 782: “Hindistanda yagayan Dehri ve tenasühü iddia 
eden bir taife." 

204 al-Balxi, ed. Huart, IV, pp. 22, 65. 

205 Zakariyä al-Qazwinl, Atdr al-Bildd (Beirut, 1380/1960), p. 515. 

206 al-Qazwint, p. 587. 

207 Abu Dulaf, ed. trans. Schloezer, p. 11. 

208 Bartol’d, “O Xristianstve," Socinenija, IV2, p. 285. 

209 Abu Dulaf, ed. trans. Schloezer, p. 8, remarks, however, that “the Chris- 
tians are few among them.” 

210 Bartol'd, “O Xristianstve," Sod., 0/2, pp. 286—287; A. B. Nikitin, “Xristi- 
anstvo v Central’noj Azii” in B. A. Litvinskij (ed.), Vostoönyj Turkestan 
i Srednjaja Azija (Moskva, 1984), pp. 127—128. 

211 Togan (ed. trans.), Ibn Fadlan’s Reisebericht, Arabic text, p. 12-13/ 
trans. p. 23-25. ` 
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sources, such as the ZTudüd al-‘Alam (ca. 982) mention trading 
towns like Sutkand which were the “abode of trucial Turks. From 
their tribes many have turned Muslim."?!? Ibn Hawgal reports that 
in the Sämänid era “various tribes" of the Turks near Sutkand had 
embraced Islam, including a grouping (qaum) of Oguz and Qar- 
lugs “who possess courage and are a bulwark (man a) against 
the (pagan) Turks. Between Bäräb (Färäb) and Kanjida and Sas 
(TaSkent) are fertile pastures in which some 1000 houses of Turks 
who have Islamicized (are found).” He further notes Taräz, earlier 
a Nestorian center, as the trading emporium (matjar) of the 
Turkic Muslims.?? Similar processes, thus, were taking place 
among the Oguz and Qarlugs, Islamicized groupings of which 
were being called Türkmen, a name whose meaning (other than 
designating Muslim Turks) requires further elucidation.?!4 These 
were fairly limited conversions, undoubtedly the result of a local 
chieftain reaching an accommodation with his sedentary neigh- 
bors/trading partners. The latter part of the tenth century! how- 
ever, witnessed mass conversions. These were part of the process 
of statebuilding associated with the creation of the Qarakhanid 
and Seljuk states.^^ Mahmtid al-KaSgari provides fragments of 
poetry celebrating Qarakhanid victories over Böke Budraé of the 
Yabaqu, the Basmil and other non-Muslim tribes, thus giving evi- 
dence of; considerable military activity in the furtherance of 
Islam.228 

Islam, thus, not only opened up a wider world to these nomads, 
but also provided the newly Islamicized with a potent ideological 
weapon to be used against their still pagan kinsmen and neigh- 
bors.*!” Similar patterns of Islamic expansion can be found in 


} 


212 Hudtd al- "Alam, ed. M. Sotoodeh (Tehran, 1340/1962), p. 117/trans. V. F 
Minorsky, Huddd al- Alam. The Regions of the World (London, 1937, 
reprint with additions, 1971), p. 118. 

213 Ibn Hawgal, Kitab Surat al-Ard (Beirut, 1992), p. 419. 

214 al-Brrüni, Kitab al-Jamahir ft Ma rifat al-Jawdhir, ed. S. Krenkow (Hai- 
daräbäd, 1355/1936-37), p. 205; KäSgar/Dankoff, I, p. 353, II, p. 362; al- 
MarwazI, ed. trans. Minorsky, pp. 18/29. 

215 See discussion in Golden, An Introduction, pp. 211-213. 

216 Kasgart/Dankoff, I, pp. 163, 340, 344, II, p. 268, 330. 

217 Khazanov, “The Spread of World Religions,” in Gevers, Schlepp (eds.), 
Nomadic Diplomacy, pp. 25-26. 
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Southeast Asian and Sub-Saharan African Islam.*/® Contempora- 
neous with the Islamization of their Turkic neighbors in the 
steppes to their West, we learn of the conversion to (Nestorian) 
Christianity of the. Kereyid Mongols (who were under strong 
Turkic cultural influence). Bar Hebraeus s. a. 1007 reports that "in 
this year, the people of one of the tribes of the Inner Türkäye, in 
the East, which is called Kirith, believed in Christ, and they be- 
came disciples and were baptized through the miracle which was 
wrought in connection with their king."?!? This is to be associated 
with the further development of Kereyid political organization 
and royal power. The conversion, as in the central and western 
parts of the steppe, came from the top down. 

The Kimek Qaganate, as was noted earlier, was reported to 
have had majüsi (“fire-worshippers” or pagans) and Zinddiga 
(Manichaeans) elements. There may also have been adherents of 
Buddhism among them, perhaps from contact with the Uygurs of 
East Turkistan.22° In any event, a fragile statehood notwithstand- 
ing, they. were not as culturally advanced as the more southerly 
Turkic tribal groupings which were in direct and more intimate 
contact with the sedentary world and we see no single faith 
emerging as their dominant religious orientation. 

The Petenegs, the immediate predecessors of the Qipcaqs in 
the Western Eurasian steppes, according to Michael Psellus (11th 
century Byzantine source), did not even respect oaths “sworn 
over sacrifices ... for they reverence no deity at all, not to speak 
of God. To them all things are the result of Chance, and death 


218 See L Lapidus, A History of Islamic Societies (Cambridge, 1988), 
pp. 467ff., 489ff.; A. Reid, Southeast Asia in the Age of Commerce 
1450-1680 (New Haven, 1988, 1993), II, pp. 132ff.; L. N. Shaffer, Mari- 
time Southeast Asia to 1500 (Armonk, New York, 1996), pp. 100 ff.; B. W. 
Andaya, L. Y. Andaya, A History of Malaysia (London-Hong Kong, 
1982), pp. 51ff.; M. Hiskett, The Development of Islam in West Africa 

: (London-New York, 1984), pp. 191ff. 

219 Bar Hebraeus, The Chronograph of Gregory Abū 1 Faraj.Bar Hebraeus, 
ed. trans. E. A. W. Budge (London, 1932), I, p. 184. This account, ulti- 
mately, must be connected with the Information taken from a letter of 
the contemporary Nestorian bishop of Marv, Mar‘Abd Isa‘, through the 
intermediation of the twelfth century Kitab al-Mijdal of Mart b. Sulay- 
màn, see DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion, pp. 308—309 and 
the literature cited there. ; 

220 al-Idrisi, ed. Bombaci et al, p. 718; Kumekov, Gosudarstvo kimakov, 
pp. 109-112. 
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they believe to be the end of everything."??! Al-Bakri, another 
Western Arab author, however, presents a more complicated pic- 
ture based on the testimony of Muslims who had been held cap- 
tive in Constantinople. According to them, the Peéenegs “were 
adherents; of the majist faith. Sometime after the year 400/1009 — 
1010, there happened to come among them (waga'a ‘indahum) a 
Muslim fagth who was a captive, a scholar who turned a tribe of 
them (arada. t&'ifata minhum).to Islam. They became Muslims. 
Their intentions: were authentic and they spread the call to Islam 
among. them. The rest of them, those who had not embraced 
Islam, disputed this with them. This matter of theirs led to war 
and God gave the victory to. the Muslims over them. They were 
12,000 and the Infidels were twice (ad‘af) as many. They killed 
them and the rest became Muslims. The whole of them are Mus- 
lim today. There are scholars and faqihs and Qur’än-readers 
among them."7? We have no other confirmation of this. One 
grouping of this loosely held union may have, indeed, converted 
to Islam, but this could hardly have been true of the whole con- 
federation. Byzantine, Rus' and Hungarian sources, the neighbor- 
ing peoples who were most intimately associated with them, 
make no direct mention of Islam among them. 

- Our sources, on the whole, have very little to say about Peče- 
neg religion: Tryjarski, following some conjectures from V. G. Va- 
sil'evskij, has suggested that Manichaeanism was known to.them 
both from Central Asian and Balkan sources (the Paulicians and 
Bogomils with whom they had contact). But, the evidence is 
very circumstantial. With Christian missions we have somewhat 
firmer data. In 1008, Bruno of Querfurt is reported to have con- 
verted 30 Pecenegs and appointed a bishop over this flock. Simi- 
larly; there are scattered reports of the adoption of Orthodox 
Christianity by. Peceneg'chieftains who had taken service with the 
Rus’ prince Volodimir I, their implacable foe. Thus, in 989, accord- 


221 Michael Psellus, Fourteen Byzantine Rulers. The Chronography of 
Michael Psellus, trans. E. R. A. Sewter (Baltimore, 1966), p. 319. 

222 al-Bakıl, Kitdb al-Masdlik wal-Mamdlik, ed. A.P. van Leeuwen, 
A. Ferre (Beirut, 1992), I, p. 445. 

223 See AIG. Vasil'evskij, Vizantija i Petenegi in his Trudy (SPb., 1908), 
I, pp. 42-53; E. Tryjarski, “Les religions des Petchnégues” Traditions 
religieuses et para-religieuses des peuples altaiques (XIII PIAC, Juin, 
1970, Paris, 1972), pp. 143-145. 
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ing to the Nikon Chronicle, Metigay was converted and in 991 
Kütüg (Kyworp) accepted Christianity in Kiev." In the latter in- 
stance, the Petenegs were called “Ishmaelites”, perhaps a refer- 
ence to an earlier association with Islam. But, this source, as we 
have noted, must be used with caution. Medieval Hungary used 
the term "Ismaelitae" (Hysmaelitae) with reference to Muslim ele- 
ments in that land, some of whom, conjecturally, may have been 
Pecenegs, although it is more likely that they were Káliz (Xwaraz- 
mians) who held important posts in the Hungarian government 
from the early eleventh century.” We know from the early 
twelfth century author, Abū Hamid of Granada who lived in the 
lower Volga region and travelled to Hungary that there was a not 
unimportant Muslim. presence there, although he does not spell 
out the ethnicity of these Muslims.” In any event, these efforts 
at Christian proselytizing appear to have had negligible results. 
Indeed, Bruno described them as the most stubborn and cruel of 
all the pagans. Not unremarkably, Petenegs who entered Hungar- 
ian service were described as pagans. The chieftain Tonuzoba 
(10th century) ^who lived up to the time of St. Stephan" refused 
to become a Christian when the latter brought the Hungarian 
kingdom into that faith, but remained "untrue in faith" (Thonu- 
zoba in fide vanus noluit esse Christianus). His son, Ürkünd, how- 
ever did convert.22” The Byzantines also tried to induce their 
chiefs to accept Christianity, hoping that if they brought the 
leader into the fold the rest would follow. The results, again, were 
minimal.28 In the absence of Peceneg statehood the prospects 
were very slight for mass conversion. If we look at all the large- 


224 PSRL, IX, pp. 57, 64. 

225 See L. Ligeti, A magyar nyelv török kapcsolatai a honfoglalás előtt és 
az Árpád-korban (Budapest, 1986), p. 270; H. Góckenjan, Hilfsvolker 
und Grenzwächter im mittelalterlichen Ungarn (Wiesbaden, 1972), 
pp. 56-57; H. T. Norris, Islam in the Balkans (Columbia, South Carolina, 
1993), p. 28. 

226 See the Hungarian version of V. G. Bol'áakov, A. L. Mongajt, Abu-Hámid 
al-Garnati utazdsa Kelet-és Közep-Euröpdban 1137-1153, trans. with 
commentary T. Iványi, K. Czeglédy (Budapest, 1985), pp. 56-57. 

227 Vasil'evsklj, Vizantija i Pecenegi, p. 11; Tryjarski, "Les religions des 
Petchnégues” Traditions religieuses, p. 147; Gy. Györffy, Besenyók és 
magyarok in his A magyarság keleti elemei (Budapest, 1990), p. 109 
citing text from SRH, I, pp. 116-117. 

228 Vasil’evskij, Vizantija i Pecenegi, pp. 10 ff. 
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scale conversions among the Eurasian nomads, e.g. the Uygurs, 
the Khazars, the Volga' Bulgars, the Oguz of Seljuk, the Qarluq 
and other tribes that formed the Qaraxanid state, we see in each 
instance that these were already states or advanced tribal unions 
that were in the process of transforming themselves into states. 
As we have noted, a new religion could function as a unifying 
force, a means of ideological distancing, a sign of independence, 
all of which aided the process of state formation. The Qipéags, 
lacking a state structure and as they were only infrequently 
threatened by their sedentary state neighbors little disposed to 
create what for the nomad was a more restrictive structure, the 
state, never moved beyond a casual and episodic acquaintance 
with the universal, world religions that surrounded them. In the 
steppe, mass conversion to universal, monotheistic religions re- 
quired statehood or a sustained, state-backed program. The same, 
more or less, may be said of the progress of Christianity and Islam 
elsewhere in the world. 

‘Shamanism, the dominant religious orientation of the Qıpčaqs 
until the fourteenth century, it has been argued, is incompatible 
with a centralized state;^? It has never served as a state religion. 
This does not mean that shamanistic elements cannot be present 
in a centralized state; they often are — albeit usually assimilated 
into the official state religion. Shamanism may also become a 
point of resistance to a centralizing state. It may retard the pro- 
cess of state formation. But, once the latter is under way, shama- 
nism, which possesses neither an organized church nor án 
enscriptured doctrine, inevitably, gives ground and is itself trans- 
formed. Qipéaq shamanism was not the cause of Qip&aq stateless- 
ness. It was merely one of its symptoms. Conversion to a univer- 
sal, monotheistic religion was not a prerequisite for state forma- 
tion in the'steppe. Rather, it occurred either as part of the process 
itself of after statehood had been achieved. 


| 
i 
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229 Hamayon, anne Shamanism, History, and the State, 
pp. 76- 77, 83-84, 88. 
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Bok-murun’s Itinerary Ridden: 
Report on an Expedition Through 
Kirghiz Epic Geography 


by 
. DANIEL PRIOR 
(Bishkek) 


Introduction 


This article presents findings made during close study of one of 
the longest and most coherent heroic itineraries recorded in the 
mid-19th century Kirghiz epic tradition. My study culminated in a 
six-week, eleven hundred kilometer horseback expedition 
through northern Kirghizstan (Kyrgyzstan) and southern Kazakh- 
stan in August- October 1994. Along the route I interviewed local 
residents in order to recover lost or moribund place-names and 
to clarify the cultural, ecological, and economic details of the text 
of the itinerary as an expression of Kirghiz nomadic society. 

The Kirghiz oral epic tradition of the nineteenth century had a 
highly developed existential framework lodged not only in politi- 
cal and military anxieties but also in the nomadic people's peren- 
nial concerns with survival on the move.! One notable hero who 
shows his mettle through peaceable activities in Bok-murun, heir 
to the deceased khan Kókótóy. In the epic The Memorial Feast 


1 For previous discussion on this theme see A. T. Hatto, "Kukotay and Bok- 
Murun: A comparison of two related heroic poems of the Kirghiz (I)" in: 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxxii, part 2 
(1969), pp. 359ff.; nn. to lL 266—349 in: Hatto, The Memorial Feast for 
Kókotóy-Khan (Kokotoydiln Ad): A Kirghiz Epic Poem, Oxford 1977; 
L4) ‘Bok-Murun” and nn. to ll. 189—235 in: Hatto, The Manas of Wilhelm 
Radloff, Asiatische Forschungen, Band 110, Wiesbaden 1990; and Hatto, 
“Die Marschrouten in der älteren kirghisischen Heldenepik”, in: Fragen 
der Mongolischen Heldendichtung, Teil V (Asiatische Forschungen), 
1992, pp. 337 fft. 
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for Kökötöy Khan (hereafter MK in the collective sense including 
all variant.texts), it is Bok-murun’s wisely planned and executed 
large-scale migration to the venue of Kökötöy’s memorial feast 
and games which constitutes the first half of the lad's putative 
passage tó hero-hood.? 

MK is the only Kirghiz epic poem known to have been recorded 
in two variants in the nineteenth century. The first (KO)? was 
taken down from an anonymous bard among the Bugu tribe by 
Chokan Valikhanov in 1856 or soon thereafter.* The second (BM, 
for Bok-murun), by another nameless bard, was recorded by Wil- 
helm Radloff in Bugu territory in 1862.5 The two bards’ MK ver- 
sions have a high degree of shared structure and content, includ- 
ing the grand. set-piece of the first part, Bok-murun’s boasting 
itinerary.® i 

The itineraries in KO and BM are different. The former has 
generally 'northerly trend from (presumably) the vicinity of Uč 
Turfan in 'Kashgaria, past the eastern end of Lake Issyk- on- 
ward across the Ili river and to the upper reaches of the Irtysh." 
The itinerary in BM begins somewhere beyond Sairam and Chim- 
kent and extends eastward up the Talas river to Suusamir, then 
jogs northward across the Kirghiz Ala Too to the steppes, where 
it turns eastward again, proceeding with little sidetracking all the 
way to Kulja in the Ili region (see Map, p. 281-2): The two itinerar- 
les intersect not only on a map but also in bardic oral geography: 
on both routes Bok-murun has his people stop off at the Karkara 
salt springs east of Issyk-kul to stock up on salt for the feast. 


The other half of Bok-murun's hero-test, successful presidency of the 

feast, is usurped by the.rambunctious Manas. 

Sigla of the individual variants follow A. T. Hatto's convention. 

Edition: Hatto 1977. 

Edition: 1,4) in: Hatto 1990, The Manas of Wilhelm Radloff (hereafter 

referred to as MWR). For Hatto's deduction of Bugu origin see p. 602. 

For fundamental comparison of the two poems see Appendix 2 *Analysis 

of Kokötöydün AS, and the parallel Bok-murun" in Hatto 1977, pp. 249 ff. 
Bok-murun's peaceful boast is closely related stylistically to the heroic 

threats found in many Turkic epic traditions. See P. Falev, “Kak stroitaja 

kara-kirgizskaja bylina” (1922), reprinted in Manas. Geroiceskij epos kir- 

gizskogo naroda, Frunze 1968, p. 61. 

7 See Hatto 1977, ll. 279—349 and commentary, including the complex but 

compelling argument about transposed leaves in the MS field record, lead- 

ing to a radical renumeration of lines, in commentary to ll. 279—314. 
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I chose the BM variant of the itinerary for closest study in part 
because it was textually the clearer of the two, and in part for 
Jogistical reasons. Study was made of the entire extent of the 
route; the expedition proper covered the section from the Talas 
valley to the Karkara valley. 

The expedition, which was planned,and funded solely by me, 
lasted from August 20 to October 9, 1994. On the journey my 
wrangler, assistant, horse-doctor and companion was Mr. Rasul 
Sopiev, a Kirghiz of the Bugu tribe and a veterinarian by profes- 
sion.® The string of four common Kirghiz horses in his care were 
bought at Talas for US $ 130—180 a head. My primary field maps 
were a mosaic of 21 sheets of the Soviet General Staff 1:200,000 
topographical series.? On nights when accommodation was not 
forthcoming at farms or in herders' yurts we camped outdoors. 
In general the Kirghiz, Kazakh, and other peoples we met along 
the way were very well disposed towards our enterprise. Not least 
among the reasons for this was coincidence: the expedition oc- 
curred at the same time that preparations were under way for the 
widely promoted “Manas Millenium" celebration. — 

The body of this article is divided into three main parts: 

I. From a textual standpoint the expedition yielded numerous op- 
' portunities to make critical analyses of the BM bard's, and sec- 
ondarily of the KO bard's, version of the itinerary, especially with 
regard to geography. A. T. Hatto's resolutions of the cruxes in Rad- 
loff's and Valikhanov's texts also came under examination. Com- 
parison of these three scholars' versions with intelligence straight 
from the lips of Kirghiz and Kazakh informants has produced a 
number of improved readings. The material gathered in the field 
enriches and amplifies what has been deduced indoors about the 
economic/existential realism of the itineraries. 


8 Age: 40. Residence: Barskon village, south shore of Issyk-kul. 

9 Variously dated 1963-1987; declassified 1992. Sheet numbers and titles: 
K-42-XII DzZambul, -XVI ent, -XVI Tjul’kubas, -XVII Kirovskoe; 
K-43-1 Cu, -M Cokpar, -IV Otar, -V Burundaj, -VI Issyk, -VII KoS-Tegir- 
men, -IX Frunze, -X Tokmak, -XI Alma-Ata, -XII Talgar, -XIII Talas, -XIV 
Suusamyr; K-44-I Cilik, -VII Tjup, -VII Kegen, -XIN PrZeval'sk, -XIV DZer- 
galan. 

10 I would like to thank the national and Talas Oblast offices of the "Manas- 
1000" organizing committee for rendering timely assistance to a project 
which was entirely outside their program and aims. 
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II. As a. poetic-analytical product of the topographical study I 
present notes toward a theory of how Kirghiz bards in per- 
formance !wove geographical facts into oral epic verse. I also 
Sketch a typology of itineraries. 

III. In emulation of the economical Bok-murun, I took whatever 
opportunities arose for doing more than one job at.once. In re- 
tracing Bok-muruns route in BM I traveled for some days through 
the same areas where Chokan Valikhanov was exploring in 1856 
when he made his first acquaintance with a Kirghiz epic bard. 
(These areas, coincidentally, were centered around the nexus of 
the BM and KO itineraries: the Karkara valley.) Valikhanov's 1856 
session(s)i marked the first time that Kirghiz oral heroic poetry 
came to the notice of a scholar. The good published state of Vali- 
Khanov’s detailed: personal papers, in particular his "Diary of a 
Journey to Issyk-kul (1856),”!! enabled me to follow the available 
clues to the precise spot where the discovery took place. My re- 
porting on field activities as such concludes with the discovery 
of the place where Chokan Valikhanov was camped when he 
made first contact with a Manas-bard, and where he probably 
recorded KO. | 


I. Bok-murun's Itinerary Ridden 


Topics are arranged below according to the trend of the BM itin- 
erary. Findings not related to BM are presented mainly in the 
order in which they were encountered en route. 

References in parentheses are to lines in A. T. Hatto's re-edition 
of Radloff's 1,4) BM, 1990; to lines in Hatto's edition of KO, 1977; 
to pages in Volume 1 of Valikhanov's Sobranie so&inenij 1961 
(referred to as “SS I”); and to lines in Volume 3 of Sagımbay Oroz- 
bakov's Manas, 1990 (referred to as “Manas 3, 1990").12 

I chose to quote accompanying translations of BM and KO from 
Hatto's editions since these exhaustive “first commentaries" make 
a ready point of departure for future Manas scholarship. Pro- 


11 See Valikhanov, “Dnevnik poezdki na Issyk-kul’ (1856 g.),” edited by 
A. Margulan et al. in Sobranie socinenij v pjati tomach, v. 1, Alma-Ata 
1961 (hereafter: Valikhanov 1856), pp. 250f. 

12 A. S. Sadykov, S.'M. Musaev, and A. S. Mirbadaleva, eds., Manas. Kirgiz- 
skij geroiceskij epos, v. 3, Moscow 1990. 
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posed corrections to the translations are noted as they appear. 
For the most part, romanization of Kirghiz follows the practice of 
MWR. = 

Asterisks mark those toponyms which had doubtful locations 
and/or identities before the expedition began. These correspond 
usually to the starred entries in Hatto’s Index of Geographical 
Names."? 

Underscoring is used to mark those places (at their first men- 
tion) which I saw and, in almost every case, visited. Note however 
that e.g. Kara-buura is ambiguous as to:whether I reconnoitred 
the river of that name, the pass, or both; and that e.g. Ayır-min 
(in the text) was found to be an error for Ak-ermen, which was 
visited. Clarifications can be found in the context. The expedition 
route is shown on the Map on pp. 281-2 below. 

For a complete quotation of the itinerary, see pp. 263-4 below. 


(BM 184; 187-195) Bu aštı kandai tartamın? 
Bu Kapır-minän Busurman 
bu kaisı jerdä tutamın? 
Men bu jerdän kócómün, 
men Sairamya konomun! 
Men o jerdän kóéómün, 
men *Cibikentkä konomun, 
*Sari-bulak basamın, 
*Kara-buura aSamın, 
key Talaska tüsömün! 


(“How shall I conduct this Feast? ... At-which place shall I enter- 
tain these Infidels and Muslims? — I will move, on from here and 
camp in Sairam! I shall move on thence and camp in Chimkent! I 
will go over Sari-bulak, will cross the Kara-buura, descend to the 
broad Talas!”) 

The most. perplexing section of the itinerary is the first. Bok- 
murun's starting point is not stated, because it was understood 
implicitly by knowledgeable audiences. Sagimbay Orozbakov's 


13 In MWR, pp. 615—621. 

14 Hatto (1969, pp. 359f.; 1991, p. 337) takes Sairam, the first named place, 
as more or less identical with the actual starting place. The wording of 
the poem justifles searching for a starting point before Sairam. 
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MK version, recorded in the 1920s, has the site of Kökötöy’s death 
and fortieth-day feast at Tashkent. Of particular relevance is the 
passage Takiyaday Taskenden/...... / Cumagenttin erbirga “from 
Tashkent like-a-maiden's-skullcap ... to the hill of Cımigent”.!5 
Sagimbay’s twentieth-céntury version of MK must not be made 
the source of any stopgaps for interpreting the nineteenth-century 
BM; however, if one projects backwards along the BM itinerary 
through the Talas valley — Kara-buura - Chimkent/Sairam, one 
indeed finds oneself in the general vicinity of Tashkent. Thus the 
following discussions assume that Bok-murun began his migra- 
tion around Tashkent.. 

The text of BM allows two different readings of the route from 
a postulated starting point around Tashkent. The two readings 
hinge on the lines Kara-buura aSamın,/ken Talaska tüsömün! If 
aš- has its usual meaning of “to cross (a mountain pass)" and tüs- 
is likewise the usual “to descend" (as e.g. they must be under- 
stood only three lines later at 198—199), then Bok-murun will 
have just come over Kara-buura pass in the Catkal range, having 
ascended from the vicinity of Tashkent via the Cirtik and Catkal 
rivers. Along this route, Sari-bulak basaman is accounted for by 
the pair of streams of that name which flow into the Catkal near 
the joining of the Ters. But a realistic visit to the twinned towns 
of Sairam and Chimkent on the plains will have been obviated by 
the arduous mountain terrain.! On the other hand, if Sairam and 


15 Manas 3, 1990, Il. 958, 963. The context is Kökötöy prescribing in his last 
behest the route that the people should take to his anniversary memorial 
feast; the next place named is Sarrarka, roughly corresponding to the 
Ak-ermen — Karkara leg of the BM route. 

We are tantalized by the general conviction of modern Kirghiz Manas- 
followers that K5kótóy's headquarters was in the vicinity of Tashkent. 
The earliest published expression of this which is known to this writer 
is the (unattributed) capsule introduction to the abridged MK version 
(presumably mostly Sagimbay’s) in the “Harmonized” Manas, which be- 

. gins in beri jaginda, Ciyırdıktin toosunda turgan karqizdardin 
' Winde Kokötöy degen belgilüü karıya bolgon “Hitherwards of Tashkent, 
among the Kirghiz dwelling in the mountains of the Cryirtik there was a 
' famous elder named Kökötöy” (Manas, ed. B. M. Yunusaliyev et al, v. 2, 
Frunze 1959, p. 7). Yet the association of Kokótoy's home turf with the 
neighborhood of Cirtik,is notably absent in the later, fuller editions of 
Sagimbay's MK version (e.g. Manas, 3, 1990). 

16 For the 'philology of Sibi kent (RadloffyCibikent (Hatto)/Chimkent, cf. 
Hatto 1969, p. 360. Radloff knew the town as Tschemkend. The epenthetic 
vowel ig heard today in Kirghiz pronunciations of unusual consonant clus- 
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Chimkent are to be visited, then going up the Circik and the Čat- 
kal is a pointless detour. The bard will thus have been throwing 
together place-names without regard to realism, a treatment 
which does not agree at all with his conduct of the rest of the 
route. 

The way from the Tashkent area north to Chimkent and Sairam 
and east to Talas passes through steppe-land convenient for herd- 
ing, which.recommends it for the elsewhere realistic bard and 
through him for the judicious Bok-murun. There is scarcely a cor- 
ner of Kirghizia without its stream Sarı-bulak;'” to ‚the present 
purpose there is one which empties (intermittently) into the Talas 
river at the extreme western end of the Kirghiz Ala Too range, a 
scant half day's ride from the mouth (not pass) of the Kara-buura 
on the selfsame Talas. Thus Sarı-bulak basamın/ Kara-buura 
aíaman, ker Talaska tüsömün would be read as a trio of associ- 
ated toponyms which draw out with rough semantic parallelism 
the notion of attaining the Talas valley: ^I shall make for the San- 
bulak, cross the Kara-buura river, and (thus) stop at [or: find my- 
self come to] the broad Talas!"!? The realism of mentioning 
Sairam and Chimkent is upheld,!? and the herds have no difficult 


ters. Hence Radloff's bard will have produced Sibikent < *S-/Óibkent, the 
b of which was in fluctuation with m in S-/Cimkent (= Standard Kazakh 
Sumkent/Standard Kirghiz Óvmkent, as if “Turf-town”). 

The ruined pre-Mongol citadel of Cimkent, in the Talas valley near the 
village of the same name and the mouth of the Kara-buura, could only be 
a candidate in the absence of Sairam. With the twinning of the two top- 
onyms we are bound by stylistic considerations to understand the well- 
known town of Chimkent. (The BM bard's zest for paired toponyms is 
examined below on pp. 263-6). 

17 There are 11 rivers and streams of that name in Kirghizia (not to mention 
mountains and passes), and many more in Kazakhstan. See S. U. Umurza- 
kov et al., Slovar’ geograficeskich nazvanij Kirgizskoj SSR, Frunze 1988, 
pp. 155f.; and E. Kojéubaev, Kratkij tolkovyj slovar’ toponimov Kazach- 
stana, Alma-Ata 1974, p. 191. 

18 San-bulak would be passed on the left hand; the Kara-buura on the right. 
See discussion of toponymic "gate" at Temirdik/Kuuluk on p. 265—6 be- 
low. 

19 Sairam and Chimkent are named in east-to-west order, in singular opposi- 
tion to the general west-to-east trend of the route. This transgression is 
discussed below on p. 266. 

A. T. Hatto has begun the search for a historical motivation for the 

. presence of Sairam in the itinerary, with reference to its once having been 
held by the Kalmaks (1991, p. 337). In this connection mention should be 
made of the itinerary in the Majmd‘ at-Tavdrtkh, ascribed to Timur, 
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mountain terrain to negotiate. Furthermore, the landscape around 
where the Sarı-bulak and the Kara-buura empty into the Talas 
offers a reading of a$- which accords with this verb's concrete 
sense. Ascending the Talas from its joining with the Sarı-bulak, 
one passes through a narrow defile which the river has cut be- 
tween the Ak-ta$ and Eékilitoo ranges." Immediately upon 
emerging one comes to the confluence of the Kara-buura: one has 
made a mountain passage (hence ašamın) related topographi- 
cally to Kara-buura. — 

In taking full account of these two possible routes — Kara- 
buura pass at the expense of missing Sairami and Chimkent, or 
Sairam and Chimkent at the expense of some semantic tugging 
on the verbs aš- and tü$- — we have justification to attempt a 
second guess at the bard's meaning. We can be sure that he pos- 
sessed thorough knowledge of the geography of the Talas region, 
since he shows it in other passages;?! thus it is unlikely that the 
discrepancy has been caused by confusion or ignorance. How- 
ever, if the bard's listeners had been accustomed in other contexts 
to hearing a description of a heroic itinerary over Kara-buura 
pass — and they almost certainly were — then the shift here to 
the mouth of the Kara-buura (with aš- retained) will have been 
the result of a collision with traditional usage. The context with 
which the' audience was familiar is attested in Radloff's Bugu re- 
cordings: it is the itinerary which Manas and his Companions take 
on their momentous hunting-trip in I,2).22 There Manas uses Kara- 
buura pass to cross from the Catkal to the Talas drainage. In BM, 


which consists of the toponyms Sairam — *Öubalı — Jinkent [= Chim- 
kent? — D. P] — upper'Talas:'— *Galva(?) — *Kara-kislak — Aspara — 
Karkıra (the last as toponym as well as hero's name?) (V. A. Romodin, 
Izvlecenija iz "MadZmu at-Tavarich”, perevod, vvedenie, i kommentarii, 
Leningrád, 1963 [unpublished typescript in the manuscript archives of the 
Kirghiz Republic Academy of Sciences], p. 58). The similarity with the 
present itinerary is striking indeed, but may be due to established traffic 
patterns dating back to the Silk Road rather than to the influence of one 
text or tradition on another. 

20 The latter is variously /&kedetau and Eékilila on some maps. The defile, 
called Petrovskoe uSéel’e, is the site of a modern dam. The approach in- 
cludes a steep climb which is very suggestive of the approach to a true 
pass. 

21 Especially in his other work L5) Köz-kaman. See p. 269 below. 

22 Particularly ll. 1447— 1455 (see MWR). 
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Kara-buura a$amın would have gained its foothold in the bard's 
rendition by force of its frequent formulaic association with ker 
Talaska tüsómün in the other context. In this connection we no- 
tice also the reference in BM to Manas as Catkaldayı “of the 
Catkal.” It seems reasonable to assume that Bok-murun, by taking 
the “low road” via Sairam and Chimkent, was implicitly avoiding 
the Catkal and the possibility of a run-in with his most difficult 
invitee. 
(BM 196-197) Men o jerdän kóéómün, 

Kara-köl basıp Cryamun 


(“I shall move on thence and after passing Kara-kol [I shall] come 
out (to more open country)") : 

By rendering Radloff's curious Kara-kól as “Kara-kol” Hatto has 
fixed the essential datum of the line: the headstream of the Talas. 
There are no lakes (köl) in the valley, so the strong possibility 
exists that Radloff’s published edition here did not accurately re- 
flect the utterance of his bard. 

The Kara-kol river's valley is a narrowing, not widening, of the 
Talas valley. Therefore &ayamın is.more correctly “ascend” here, 
not *come out". (On the spot I observed no woodland or scrub 
constituting cover from which &yaman could take the meaning 


23 Being at higher elevation the Catkal canyon was tactically superior to 
Tashkent: it was a mountain lair from which Manas would enjoy the ad- 
vantage in engagements. Cf. the position of his father Jakip’s camp in the 
1869 Sanbagid Kirghiz epic The Birth of Manas, where the khan is shown 
perched menacingly over the place where the Russian town Verniy had 
recently been founded [see I,1) in MWR, 1.7 and p. 3]. Yet the Bugu bard 

. of BM in 1862 eschewed mentioning or even alluding to the increasingly 
militant Russian presence in the very territory (albeit not yet to Tashkent) 
through which Bok-murun's itinerary extends. The sole overt "political 
allusion" in the poem is where the hero ingratiates himself with the kal- 
day, an official of the Kalmak who controlled the Karkara salinae. The 
Kalmak had in actuality abandoned that place about 30 years before. The 
presence of the same passage in a twentieth-century version (Manas, ed. 
Yunusaliyev et:al, v.2, Frunze 1958, 'p. 15; identity of' bard uncertain) 
shows that the topical reference ca. 1825 had become petrified in the plot 
by 1862. Up-to-date political references are easy to find elsewhere in mid- 
19th century Kirghiz epic, so one wonders why the Russians are not seen 
or felt in BM. Probably the BM bard waived his prerogative as commenta- 
tor throughout the poem because the Bugu tribe was generally accommo- 
dating of Russian expansion in 1862 and because his patron, Radloff, was 
Russian. 
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"emerge". In this case Kara-kol basıp Cıyamın becomes 
"Following the Kara-kol I will go on up (the valley)." 


(BM 198) Ué-korumdu a$amın 


(^I shall cross over Üc-korum".) 

In fact the object to dross over is the Korumdu pass (or passes) 
at the head of the Kara-kol valley. This calls for an emendation of 
Hatto's translation; which construed -du as an accusative ending. 

The toponym Korumdu (Standard Kirghiz korumduu “abound- 
ing in boulders”) is found twice on the 1:200,000 Soviet General 
Staff sheet K-43-XIV: Korumdu-Aswu (“-pass”) and Don-Korumdu- 
Asuu (the latter with Russified Kirghiz din “hill”). The map’s nam- 
ing and placement of these Korumdu’s disagree with my inform- 
ants in the Kara-kol valley. According to them there are three 
Korumdu ‘passes, although Üc-korumdu (with Ué “three”) is un- 
known to:local residents as a toponym. The three passes are situ- 
ated ina row at the heads of three parallel left tributaries to the 
Kara-kol, located in this valley’s upper reaches. All three communi: 
cate with: the Suusamur valley. Although there was some dis- 
agreement among the informants as to the names of the individual 
Korumdu ‘passes, two of the men named them Baski, Orto, and 
Ayage upper”, “middle”, and “lower”) from upstream to down- 
stream, and a third shared with them the tag Orto for the middle 
one. | | 

The toponymist Sadybakas Umurzakov (Sadibakas Ömürzakov), 
President of the Geographical Society of the Kirghiz Republic, sug- 
gested to me” that the üč Korumdu or three Korumdu passes were 


24 Informants: 

Kubatbek Seytek uulu. Stated age: 61. Genealogy: Kırjı (clan Joos, tribe 
Kušču). Summer residence: Cirganak canyon, upper Talas valley. Inter- 
viewed August 25, evening. 

Arstanbek Seidasanov. Stated age: 57. Tribe: Jetigen. Summer residence: 
Mouth of Ki&i Korumdu river, upper Kara-kol valley. Interviewed 
August 27, morning. £d 

Kamza Kuttubay uulu. Stated age: 69. Genealogy: Kirj (clan Jooš, tribe 
Kušču). Summer residence: upper Kara-kol valley. Interviewed August 
27, afternoon. 

Tursunkul Kojonali uulu. Stated age: 52. Genealogy: Kırjı (clan Joos, tribe 
Kuséu). Summer residence: Mouth of Orto Korumdu river, upper Kara- 
kol valley (28 summers). Interviewed August 29—30. ps 

25 In conversation in Bishkek prior to the expedition. 
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conjured up by Radloff's bard in order to convey the gigantic scale 
of Bok-murun's cattle drive. As his herds would be bottlenecked in 
just one canyon, he splits them into three parts and goes over three 
parallel passes. This reading fits nicely within Hatto's general inter- 
pretation of the passage:?® Bok-murun is showing himself off as a 
worthy orchestrator during tricky parts of the march. 

Thus we would have ‘something like “the three Bouldery 
Passes" instead. of Hatto's "Three-Boulders (Pass)”. But Radloff 
heard (wrote) Ué, not Ué “three”. One circumstance remains in 
favor of Radloff’s original. Two of the four informants whom I 
interviewed in the Kara-kol valley referred to their three Korumdu 
passes by the distinguishing tags Ba3k» Orto, and Ayagı. The 
form Ué and its cognates is well attested in Central Asian topon- 
ymy, where it denotes an end, boundary, or remote part.” Such a 
part of a mountain valley is its head, the baskı end. Could -Uč 
Korumdu have been current in 1862 in the same meaning as 
Baškı Korumdu? Since I was unable to visit BaSki Korumdu pass 
to assess its suitability for large herds, my investigation yielded 
no answer to this question.” 


(BM 199-206) Suu-samırya tüsömün, 
| kozu-minän kockordu 

barm bı@ip salamın, 
maldi subai kalamin! 
Bir ai anda jatamın, 
mal semirtip alamın, 
üi jryacin asamın, 
üidü ondop salamın! 


26 Hatto 1969, pp. 353ff., 359 ff. 

27 Cf. Uč/Uš Turfan in western Sinkiang, and Osh, the last flatland city one 
encounters when following the caravan route up the Fergana valley. (K. K. 
Yudakhin, Kirgizsko-russkij slovar’, Moscow 1966, s.v. uč Tis silent on 
geographical usages of the word in Kirghiz.) 

28 None of my informants in the upper Kara-kol valley had ever seen or 
crossed the upper Korumdu pass, nor had they ever heard of anyone who 
had. This would indicate that the pass has been out of use for most of 
this century. But high passes tend to be vulnerable to caprices of nature. 
The way to the lower Korumdu pass had been complicated by the effects 
of an earthquake in 1992. Reconnaissance to within 100 meters of the 

. pass showed it to be unsuitable for crossing by our laden horses, though 
a local guide informed me that in 1989 he had crossed the pass with 1,000 
head of sheep. 
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C[I shall] descend to the Suu-samır and there castrate all the 
lambs and rams and keep my cattle from breeding. I shall camp 
there for:a month, fattening my beasts! I shall hang wood for 
frames and then repair the yurts.”) 

Wood is available in the Suusamur valley in quantities far ex- 
ceeding nearby areas. Hatto's estimation that the one-month 
pause happened in July/August to coincide with (1) intensive ef- 
forts to keep the cattle from breeding (in part so as to prevent 
miscarriages on the march)?? and (2) prescribed inactivity for the 
camels, is reasonable. The camel expert C. Cook confers that 
these beasts ought not to be made to work in July and August.?? 
To these points may be'added (8) castration of male lambs, which 
according to data on the Issyk-kul Kirghiz was performed 40 days 
after yeaning,?! i.e. around mid-June. Given a reasonable rate of 
travel from Tashkent starting in mid-May, Suusamur would be 
reached in early July. It remains to say that the Suusamir valley 
offers excellent high-elevation summer pasture which is well se- 
cured by the surrounding mountains. All attention could be given 
to the exacting work of the feast preparations. 


(BM 207-209) Kaira köčüp salamın: 
*Kara-balta ašamın, 
Kaindini basamm! 


(“I shall then be on the move again and cross over Kara-balta 


(Pass) and make for the Kayıydı (River)!”) Ä 
Modern Soviet topographical maps show a Töö Aguu in th 
spot where Kara-balta ASuu ought to be, at the head of the Kara- 
balta river canyon and communicating south to Suusamur. During 
the expedition I interviewed an elderly Suusamur resident who 
identified that pass as old Kara-balta A$uu.® The name Töö A&uu 


29 1981, p!340. S. M. Abramzon, Kirgizt i ich etnogeneticeskie i istoriko- 
kul'turnye sujazi, Leningrad 1971, reprinted Frunze 1990, p. 91, names 
August as the month for dividing breeding rams from ewes, or for hob- 
bling the rams with the beldik to prevent 

30 Major C. Cook, The Indian Baggage-Camel, Lahore 1907, seen by the 
present writer in the translation Indijskij v'juényj verblyud, trans. Lt. 
Ma3kovcev, Tashkent 1910, p. 11. 

31 Abramzon,.loc. cit. 

32 Bugubay Kul uulu. Stated age: 63. Genealogy: Kırbaš (clan Kuljıga£, tribe 
Cekir Sayak). Year-round (and lifelong) residence: Suusamır valley. Inter- 
viewed September 2, morning. 
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(“Camel Pass”), according to him, was coined and applied in the 
1950’s upon completion of the highway tunnel through the moun- 
tain. The implication was that with the construction of the new 
tunnel the pass was accessible even to camels. The actual trail 
over the pass remains, and though in disrepair it proved passable 
for our laden horses. From the Suusamur side the pass presents 
an almost inviting gap in the crest of the Kirghiz Ala Too. It is 
clearly the easiest route over that formidable bulwark for many 
miles in either direction. 

On the crucial issue of camels, we must conclude that ihe So- 
viet tunnel-christeners were ignorant of what those once-impor- 
tant beasts can and cannot do. Despite the present rarity of cam- 
els in Kirghizstan, knowledgeable Kirghiz stockmen can still be 
found who aver that camels are comfortable crossing mountain 
passes.® Bok-murun's camel caravans.in KO and BM are realistic. 

Moving in the direction of the Kayındı represents a dogleg 
which lengthens the distance from the Kara-balta drainage to the 
ford It-ke@üü (NW then NE instead of due N). Hatto's explanation 
of Bok-murun’s choice of the Kayindi river instead of the Kara- 
balta% as a way to dodge a maze of streams on the way to the 
ford, is not substantiated by the lay of the land. The Kara-balta 
canyon affords scant communication with the Kayındı canyon un- 
til they both debouch into the broad, flat valley of the Chu. At 
that point the steppe terrain is indeed netted with a maze of small 
streams which fan out from the canyon mouths in inland deltas. 
But this very maze means that there is no Kayıydı “route” per se 
over this terrain. After the high mountain pass and the tight, hun- 
gry descent through rocky Kara-balta canyon, Bok-muruns first 
wish would be to give some deserved rest to his people and his 
animals. The ideal. ground for this is the lowland lying slightly to 
the west from the straight line between the mouth of the Kara- 
balta canyon and It-kecüü. On a direct line, a complex of low but 
convoluted hills offers little water and much tiring up-and-down. 
Thus Bok-murun’s (i. e. the bard's) choice is in favor of the maze 
of streams, for the pasturdge and flat going that it affords. The 


83 There are photographs of Kirghiz camel caravans traveling above 4,000 
meters in the Wakhan, in: R. and S. saison Caravans to Tartary, Lon- 
don 1978, passim. 

34 Hatto 1969, pp. 360—361, in particular the italicized sentence on p. 361. 
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streams themselves were found to be small and no hindrance to 
movement. 


(BM 210-212) ' Kaira köčüp kelgändä, 
| *Agı-mingä kelgändä, 
tödün komun čečämin | 
(*And when I set out again and come to Agir-min, I shall untie the 
camel-saddles!”) | 


The place-name in this triplet should be emended to Ak-ermen 
(the erstwhile river; damming has caused it to dry up in recent 
years) which is located exactiy where the narrative needs it to 
be. I searched carefully but in vain for Agır-min. EC 

In relaxed speech, Kazakhs and Kirghiz alike pronounce intervo- 
calic word-final k (*q") as [y], whether it is followed by a front or 
back vowel. (Reflecting the speech of their informants, Soviet car- 
tographers gave the Ak-ermen river the name Agermen on map K- 
43-VIIL) The back vowel 2 which Radloff wrote instead of front e is 
most easily explained as his resolution, through the logic of vowel 
harmony, of a doubtful vowel in an unfamiliar compound word. 

Much wormwood (Artemisia sp.) grew in the neighborhood of 
Ak-ermen. (“White [or Salutary] Wormwood"), and in general 
many varieties of wormwood grow abundantly throughout the re- 
gion. The domestic and medicinal uses of different members of 
the genus, as well as their toxic properties for both man and 
beast, are'too numerous.to list fully here. It is perhaps not insig- 
nificant to understanding the toponym that a certain wormwood 
from which a vermifuge is prepared (A. absinthum?) grows only 
in southern Kazakhstan, the foothills of the western Tian Shan; 
and the middle reaches of the Syr Darya,” i. e. around Ak-ermen. 
A. absinthum is used in cookery as a piquant spice and an appe- 
tite enhancer,” and thus one could suggest that Bok-murun 
planned a'stop at Ak-ermen to lay in seasoning for the feast. 

35 Cf Ak-ermen atl 1491 in MWR 1,2) Almambet, Er Kökčò, and Ak-erkeé, 
where the location also jibes perfectly with the trend of events in the 
text. (Note: there is a typographical error at MWR p. 615 under the entry 
Ak-ermen: “2, 149" should read "2, 1491”.) 

36 N.I Grinkevit and A. A! Sorokina, Legendy i byl’ o lekarstvennych ras- 
tenijach, Moscow 1988, p. 146. 

37 P K. Alimbaeva et al, Lekarstva vokrug mas, Frunze 1974, p. 110. This 
ae ermen as the Kirghiz word for A. absinthum specifically 
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Yet to the best of this writers knowledge there is no internal 
evidence in the poem or in the MK tradition at large to justify 
reading. Ak-ermen here as anything more than a place-name. The 
logic of the journey thus far dictates a more pressing reason for 
the stop: unloading the camels and giving them a rest after their 
unseasonable labor in crossing Kara-balta pass. As ethnographer 
of the Kazakhs, Radloff noted that “of all the Kazakhs’ domestic 
animals, camels are altogether the most delicate." This knowl- 
edge explains why the bards of both KO?? and BM make note of 
what is done on behalf of the pack-camels at certain stages. 


(BM 213-214) Korogotu kidirip 
*[t-kecCüüdi kecámin 


(“I shall range along the Korogotu (River) and ford (the River 
Chui) at It-kečüü!”) 

Hatto's emendation of-Radloff’s Kora-kottu to Korogotu is un- 
questionably correct. Korogotu itself represents a phonologically 
expected*! Kirghiz variant of Kazakh Kuragatı. The river bottom 
affords good pasturage. Half a day's ride over a narrow neck of 
higher ground (the Sibir hills, tail end’ of the hilly complex dis- 
cussed above on p. 250) brings a rider from the channel of the 
Kuragatı to that of the Chu at the place where the rivers approach 
each other and bend to the north. 

I could not find to my own satisfaction the location of It-kecüü 
(“Dog Ford"). Sadybakas Umurzakov™ places the ford, which was 
well known of old, deep under the surface of the modern Tasótkól 
reservoir near where the Aksu river used to flow into the Chu. 
This location agrees with Valikhanov's placement, cited by Hatto 
in his Index of Geographical Names 'in MWR. In Hatto 1969, on 


38 V. V. Radlov (W. Radloff), Iz Sibiri: Stranicy dnevnika, ed. S. L Vajnštejn 
(Russian translation and re-edition of Aus Sibirien, Leipzig 1893), Mos- 
cow 1989, p. 286. Maj. Cook states in his introduction (op. cit., p. 1) that 
one cause for his writing a pamphlet on care of the camel was the loss 
by the British Army of over 35,000 camels during the Second Angio- 
Afghan War (1878— 1880) as a direct result of improper treatment. 

IL 283-284. 

See general discussion of timing on pp. 259-62 below, and in Hatto 1991, 
pp. 339 ff. 

Though elsewhere unattested, to this writer's knowledge. 

Personal communication. 

Valikhanov, “Zapiski o Kirgizach”, in SS I, p. 316. 
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the other: hand,** a location is indicated which is more in 
agreement with the intelligence J gathered from a Kazakh inform- 
ant in the vicinity of Tasötköl * to the effect that It-kecüü is 
found far down the Chu near its confluence with the Kuragatı. 
Since Bok-murun’s next steps are known and take him to the SE, 
the detour to the north is difficult to explain. I shared my perplex- 
ity with my Kazakh informant, and after reading the BM itinerary 
he proffered another ford: Tasötköl (“Rockford”). According to 
him this ford, near the present dam to which it gave its name, 
was well known for being always passable no matter how much 
water flowed in the Chu. Such a ford, but not the name, is what 
is sought for a logical resolution of Bok-murun’s path. The uncer- 
tainty is not helped by the memory of another old Kazakh inform- 
ant in the same neighborhood“ who had never heard of It-ke&üü 
at all. This would seem to suggest that the ford had been in disuse 
for many years, or that It-kecüü had come to be known as 
Tasötköl long before it was inundated. 

Regardless of the exact location (or locations) of It-kečüü, the 
BM bard's reference to it is sound both on economic/existential 
and on oral-traditional ‘grounds. As for the former, the farthest- 
flung possible location incurs only two days’ detour at most 
(there and back). As for the latter, our simple ford across the Chu 
is one of only a handful of place-names used by the bard of the 
mid-nineteenth century, poem The Birth of Manas to sketch an 
itinerary of continental scale: from Medina to Semipalatinsk to 
the City of the Hojas (Kashgar).4” 


44 p. 361. 

45 Oid1 Sidikov. Stated age: 73. Clan: Botpay (Dulat tribe, Kazakh Senior 
Horde). ‘Lifelong resident of Enbek&i village, Belbasar sovkhoz. Inter- 
viewed September 12, afternoon. 

46 Kapuza ;Mukhmediyev. ‚Stated age: 70. Tribe: Argin (Kazakh Middle 
Horde). ‚Residence (for 51 years): Tasótkol village, 2 km from the dam. 
Interviewed September 12, afternoon. 

47 MWR, 1,1) 90. A. T. Hatto's reference to the Ili not the Chu in the facing 
translation, and in his discussion of the route in Marschrouten p. 335, 
is unaccountable. The Index of Geographical Names in MWR correctly 
mentions the Chu only. 

For more discussion of the itinerary in The Birth of Manas see 
pp. 269—71 below. 
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(BM 215-218) *Ak-jar oidu kidirip 
Ak-bulugya konomun. 
Koi küzómün alamın, 
üidü jap salamın! 


(“Then, ranging through the Ak-jar valley, I shall camp at Ak-bulug, 
shear the sheep and cover the yurts!") 

My Kazakh informant for the “lost” placename Ak-jar oi 
(*White Scarp Valley") explained that in Kazakh the common 
noun ak jar denotes an earthen cliff formed where flowing water 
eats away the land on the curves of a meandering river.* The 
Chu is a tightly meandering river, and the soil exposed by its 
windings is light-colored, hence ak. — | | 

The informant could only speak for the common compound 
noun ak jar, not for a toponym Ak-jar oi. According to S. U. 
Umurzakov the same is true for Kirghiz. Regarding Ak-jar oidu 
kıdırıy, then, the sense on the lips of the bard was probably lo- 
cated somewhere between “ranging through the Ak-jar Valley" 
and the more literal “ranging through the [section of the Chu] 
valley where the meanders cut cliffs in the riverbank". In other 
words, Ak-jar oi was a common noun phrase dressed up as a 
microtoponym. | 

Ak-buluy is a current toponym which designates a place too 
small to appear on any map. The “White (or Salutary) Oxbow” 
has lent its name to two state farms on the Kazakhstan side of 
the Chu immediately downstream from the village of Georgievka. 
An old Kazakh informant said that Ak-buluy was a reedy oxbow 
which used to be a good grazing area.?? In recent years the bed 
of the Chu has been artificially straightened in the neighborhood 
of Georgievka, and careful searching and questioning led me to 


48 Erbolat Zaurbayev. Stated age: 28. Genealogy: Konurbay (tribe unknown, 

Kazakh Senior Horde). Residence: Tasótkol village. Interviewed Septem- 
. ber 12. 

49 Personal communication. Yudakhin's Slovar’ is silent on this particular 
collocation in Kirghiz. Koj&ubaev, Kratkij tolkovyj slovar’, p. 22, says that 
Akjar is the name of many such places throughout Kazakhstan. 

50 Aman£ol Khamidkozayev. Stated age: 83. Genealogy: Kibiray (tribe un- 
known, Kazakh Senior Horde). Residence: Zanaturmis village, approxi- 
mately 20 km from Ak-bulup. AmanZol recollected the place from his 
youth but said he had not been there for many years. Interviewed Septem- 
ber 14, afternoon. 
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the conclusion that the oxbow was obliterated in this process. 
Nevertheless its location is fixed, and its logical relation to the 
next place on the itinerary is assured. . 

Ak-bulun is the place where Bok-murun shears his sheep and 
makes the wool into felt for his yurt-covers. My informant's men- 
tion of an!abundance of reeds there confirms Hatto's interpreta- 
tion of KO 315f. Kozu-bas: kopodo/ koydun jünün alaman (“T 
shall shear sheep beside the sedge of Kozu-bası”) as a reference 
to the reed mats used in the process of felting.?! It is striking that 
both of our bards (who moreover were plying different "versions" 
of the itinerary) inserted the economically accurate reference to 
a reedy place, one by mere allusion. 

As for the timing of the sheep-shearing, Abramzon writes that 
the autumin fleece “was valued more highly than that of the 
spring, and from it were made the very best felts, saddle-cloths, 
etc." 9? With the posited delay in Suu-samur until early August and 
a short rest for the camels thereafter at Ak-ermen, Ak-buluy will 
have been reached at an easy pace about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, i.e. the onset of shearing-time. (The earlier shearing-time 
in the Pamir, July - August, for which Hatto has proposed a com- 
promise in Bok-murun's case,” may be due to the shorter summer 
at high elevation.) 

(BM 219—221) Men o jerdän kócómün, 
» : 


ašamın, 
| *Kopunu tira basamın! 


(*I shall then move on from that place and cross up over the 
Irgaytı (Rgaty) and make straight for Kopu") 

There is an Irgayti pass where one expects it ought to be, 
though it was not so named on any maps available to me. Local 
Kazakh residents of the upper reaches of the Irgayti river system 
call the p iss above them Irgaytı asuu. It is low, gentle, and not 
difficult to negotiate. 

Crossing Irgayti pass from south to north one descends into 
the broad \Kopa valley. The second vowel in Kopu (BM 221 Ko- 


51 Hatto 1991, p. 340. 
52 Abramzon, op. cit., p. 92. 
53 Hatto 1991, p. 340. 
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punu tira basamın) is difficult to account for. On the expedition 
I found nothing either for or against reading Kopu as modern 
Kopa, the valley and marshy river. The. portion of the valley 
through which I traveled was some distance from the river and 
devoid of the sedge from which the place evidently took its 
name.°* 


(KO 315) *Kozu-basi kopodo 
koydup jünün alamın. 


(“I shall shear sheep beside the sedge of Kozu-ba3i”) 


(Manas 3, 1990, 969f.) Kozu-BaSı, Kopogo 
koy kóktótüp oSogo 


(“... to Kozu-ba&i and Kopo, grazing the sheep on the fresh spring 
grass there ...") Ä 

(SS I, p. 281) "Some of the Sarıbagıs have removed themselves ... 
to Kozuba$i, which is two days’ ride from Vernoe." 

In our era the location of the Kozu-ba& pastures, mentioned in 
both Kirghiz epic and the writings of Chokan Valikhanov, has 
been overlooked. The present study revealed an identification. 
The low, gentle Kozibasi hills in the southern portion of the Kopa 
valley” are in fact two days’ ride to the west from Almaty, i.e. 
Vernoe. 

Valikhanov does not specify the direction of the two days' ride, 
but his context may indicate east, not west: the Sarıbagıs have 
fled [from around Vernoe? — D. P.] from the menace of a force of 
Kokandish troops sent from Pishpek.°® Further study should be 
made of the appropriateness and overall implications of my iden- 
tification for the texts under consideration, especially as it bears 


54 The standard literary Kirghiz form is kopo (see Yudakhin, Slovar’). Cf. 
Kojtubaev, Kratkij tolkovyj slovar’, s.v. Kopa, where the term is defined 
as “friable saline soil overgrown with reeds and rushes,” hence its use as 
a place-name. 

55 On the 1:200,000 series, sheet K-43-X “Tokmak.” In Soviet practice place- 
names were typically normalized to the form appropriate to the national 
republic to which they belonged, therefore the spelling difference does 
not pose a problem. Kojéubaev, Kratkij tolkovyj slovar s.v. Kozıbas, 
identifies a hill (or mountain) in the south of the republic on which herd- 
ers have their winter quarters. 

56 Cf. SS I, p. 247. Hatto’s reading of KO would also call for Kozu-ba& to be 
east of Vernoe (see 1977, n. to ll. 279—314). 
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on the issues of transposed leaves in the KO field record and the 
realism ofithe KO itinerary. 


(BM 222-225) Men o jerdän kócómün, 
! Karkara boiloi konomun, 
Kalday-minän dos bolup, 
tus kainatip alamun! 


(“I shall move on from that. place, go along the Karkara and camp! 
Then, fraternizing with the Kalday, I shall boil salt.") 


(KO 285—287)  Kaynatma-tuzga baramin 
altimiá atan komdotup 
tuz arttırıp alamın. 


(“I shall go to Kaynatma-tuz, where I shall have sixty gelded 
camels saddled and salt loaded on them.”) 
(SS I, p. 246) “On the eastern [read: western] side of this ridge, in 
a hollow, Ke the salt springs called Karkaranen-Kaynatma- 
(When writing the above words in his diary, a scant week pe: 
fore reporting on hearing a Manas bard in performance, Chokan 
Valikhanov little knew the significance of the Kaynatma-tuz salt 
springs at'Karkara to the epic tradition which he was about to 
discover.) The cubic mound of pure white saline dirt which Vali- 
khanov described has grown considerably in a century and a half. 
This confirms Valikhanov's hypothesis that it was formed by the 
action of the up-welling salt water, and provides a helpful datum 
for toponymists in understanding the shift from Kaynatma-tuz 
"Syrup- (i.e. Liquid-concentrate Salt", with epic echoes, to Tuz- 
ken, "Salt-Mine". With the onset of hard times the Karkara collec- 
tive farm has fallen back on boiling down brine and selling the 
product as cooking salt. 
br gie the itinerary from Ak-bulur) to Karkara at a normal 
eb? takes about thirty days. If Ak-bulup was reached and 
E qe begun in early September, and some time has been 
allowed for the shearing and felt-making operations there, then 
Bok-murun will have arrived at Karkara in mid to late October. 
Valikhanov gives an altogether fitting report of the attraction of 
Karkara, especially at that time of year: "From the upper reaches 


| 
57 See p. 260 below. " 
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of the Karkara [down] the terrain is flat and fodder is abundant, 
in general the vegetation here is most rich: tall grass which 
reaches a rider's stirrups in autumn, so the Kazakhs say ...”°® In 
October 1994 the wild grass which remained at Karkara was in- 
deed as high as reported. 


(BM 226-234) Men o jerdän kócómün, 
Temirdik tönı basamın, 
men Kuuluktan a$amın! 
Men o jerdän kócómün, 
*Bakti-kuuray basamın, 
Ku$-murun tösın aSamın, 
Uluu Kulja éatinan, 

Kiči Kulja baSinan 
ortosuna konomun! 


(“Moving on from there, I shall go over the Temirlik Mountains. I 
shall cross over the Kuuluk Range, then, moving on, traverse 
Baktı-kuuray! I shall cross over the Kus-murun Mountains and 
camp between the confluence at Great Kulja and the top of Little 
Kulja!”) 

From Karkara I left off following the BM itinerary. Only Baktı- 
kuuray (“Auspicious Herbage”) remains at large. Kojéubaev lo- 
cates it in an administrative district rather than by more helpful 
topographical pointers.9? Mount Kurayh, 2,862 meters high and a 
clear landmark on the Karkara skyline, located in the Temirdiks,! 
would appear to be a strong candidate for the approximate loca- 
tion. (Hatto's emendation of Radloff's Taluk to Kuuluk is sound.) 

The end-points of the itineraries in KO and BM have attracted 
attention because they apparently introduce innovations which dif- 


SS I, p. 247. 

Gone are the days of Kalday-mindn dos bolup; the Chinese Embassy in 

Bishkek had refused out of hand to give me a visa to ride into Kulja. 

60 Kojtubaev, Kratkij tolkovyj slovar’, s. v. Baktıkuray. Almost any place in 
Ujgurskij rajon, Alma-Atinskaja oblast’ would suit the logic of the itiner- 
ary. Kojéubaev's etymology of bak + tv as “woody”, hence Baktıkuray 
“place where herbage grows in alternation with woody vegetation,” would 
be easier to test empirically than “auspicious.” 

61 Radloff Temirdik must be seen as in fluctuation with the (now standard 

Kazakh) form Temiriik. 
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fer from the “traditional” venue for the feast, Karkara.9? A. T. Hatto 
has given an interpretation of the KO venue (Tüpkü Kan "the 
[Abode ofithe] Ancestral Khan") including a compelling argument 
that the bard's innovation was an effort to oblige his antiquarian- 
minded patron Valikhanov by alluding to “ancient matters.”® As for 
the end-point Kulja in the BM itinerary, the bard was probably 
improvising to much the same effect as his colleague in KO. While 
Valikhanov's bard picked up on his patron's Romantic antiquarian 
bent for the substance of his variation, the BM bard had the op- 
portunity to allude to his patron’s own itinerary. Radloff and his 
renowned bard traveled together for over two weeks to Vernoe, 
and the linguist’s next destination after that was Kulja. It would 
be difficult to imagine that Radloff's plans did not come up, even 
inadvertently, in talks with his companion. The bard then incorpo- 
rated this knowledge into an allusion to his patron in the poem. 
Here the bard's flattery would consist in opening up a ground for 
comparison between the patron and the hero: the two men's paths 
(jol) are one. 


(BM 235-238)  Kelgän jet’ai bolyunéa, 
^ A. kemágámdi kasamın, 
oroson on ai bolyunéa, 
otunumdu alamın! 


(When seven full months have passed, I shall dig my open 
hearths, when fully ten months have passed, I shall secure my 
firewood!") 

As the itinerary closes with preparations for cooking the feast, 
a general ‘examination ‘of the timing of the BM migration is in 
order. Throughout the present discussion, daily stages are reck- 


62 Karkara's status as the traditional venue is attested allusively in the 1869 
recordirig Joloy-Kan, lL 4825—4835 (V. V. Radloff [W. Radloff], Obrazcy 
narodndj literatury severnych tjurkskich plemen, vol. V, Naredie dikoka- 
mennych Kirgizov, St. Petersburg, 1885, p. 511); see also Hatto, “The Cat- 
alogue of Heroes and Heroines in the Kirgiz ‘Joloi-kan’,” in Tracta Altaica, 
Festschrift for Denis Sinor, Wiesbaden, 1976, pp. 245f. 

Hatto 1977, pp. 91f., 130f. 

W. Radloff, "Kurzer Bericht über eine im Sommer 1862 unternommene 
Reise in die östliche Kirgisen-Steppe," in Bulletin de l'Académie de Sci- 
ences de St.-Pétersbourg, 1863 (exact pagination unknown). See also 
Hatto, MWR, p 602. 
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oned to equal about 20 versts (= 20 km), the slowest speed rating 
of a laden Bactrian camel known to me,® and at least one rest 
day has been figured in for every five to six days of travel. 

The middle section of the route, from Suusamur to Karkara, 
meshes closely with what is known of the demands of the Kirghiz 
nomadic calendar. Timing the month's stop in Suusanur for early 
` July to early August is fitting, since these months correspond to 
the season for (1) keeping cattle from mating and (2) resting cam- 
els; (3) castration of male lambs would normally be done some 
weeks earlier, but this may be an instance of compromising on 
the road. Then untying the camels' saddles at Ak-ermen (mid- 
August) clearly shows Bok-murun's solicitude for beasts which 
he knows he is over-working out of season. Sheep-shearing and 
felt-making are perfectly timed for an arrival at the reedy oxbow 
Ak-bulun in late August/early September. Karkara is thus reached 
ata time (mid-October) when hay stands tall in the meadows 
to regenerate the animals while men work first at ingratiating 
themselves with the local Kalmak grandee, then at boiling salt. 

As for the start of the journey, yeaning is over by the end of 
April and calving and foaling by the middle of May. But after that 
time the calves and foals will need at least two weeks before 
(modern) Kirghiz practice deems them ready for joining a herd 
on the move. Abramzon’s informants give one to two months as 
the period during which the lambs are carefully looked after 
(even kept tied up inside yurts) and not driven out to pasture." 
To reach Suusamır around July 1, however, one should start from 
the postulated Tashkent by May 25. Hence the itinerary, with its 
well-knit middle section, gets off the starting block only thanks to 
some heroic forbearance on the part of a knowledgeable nomad 
listener. Yet this very forbearance should be an ingredient of the 
epic audience's general capacity for enjoying exaggeration mixed 
with realism. Bok-murun’s migration from *Tashkent to Kulja cov- 
ers roughly 1,800 km in all; Abramzon defines the outer bound of 


65 Radlov, Iz Sibiri, loc. cit. The Wakhan Kirghiz cameleers documented in 
Michaud and Michaud, Caravans to Tartary, made ten-day trips over 
tough terrain at a slightly faster pace. 

66 Cook, op. cit, p. 13. 

67 Abramzon, op. cit., pp. 87 ff. 
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normal transhumance among the Kirghiz as 150—200 km.® As will 
be seen below in Section II, the epic exaggeration in Bok-murun's 
itinerary is not the extreme for the itinerary form. 

With salt-making at Karkara finished by early November, Kulja 
would be reached around the middle of the same month, and the 
feast would thus take place in the cold-weather months. Hatto's 
point that winter is the time for feasting® is in general agreed. 
However, the matter of better preservation of meat in cold 
weather would have secondary importance to nomads, who can 
keep their feasting fare on the hoof. The chief attraction of a feast 
in winter is the nomadic Kirghiz pattern of life, with dispersion 
at high elevation in summer and concentration at low elevation 
in winter. According to Radloff, “the Black Kirghiz [i.e. Kirghiz] 
live not in auls [as the Kazakhs] but in whole clans, in winter 
erecting their yurts along riverbanks in an unbroken chain, which 
not seldom extends twenty versts or more ... Such an arrange- 
ment of yurts enables the Black Kirghiz to field an army in full 
battle readiness in the space of a few hours.” The BM bard. and 
his audience alike must have been alive to this consideration with 
Joloy, Kogurbay, and their hordes about to appear at any moment 
and legendary brawling and bloodshed between Muslims and Infi- 
dels due to erupt soon after. By evoking the space along the Ili 
banks between Old and New Kulja (some 30 versts), the bard has 
drawn an image of an unbeatable winter encampment. 

It is tempting to try to discover whether the itinerary in BM 
was conceived and performed as a free-standing set-piece — and 
hence was allowed to contain anachronisms with regard to the 


68 Abramzon, op. cit., p. 86. After covering the most difficult 1,100 km of the 
route in'August—October, my four horses were at the end of their endur- 
ance. Had they enjoyed a month's rest at Suusamır and a similar break at 
Ak-bulup they would have been in better shape; in any event Bok-murun’s 
large herds will have supplied his people with fresh horses along the way. 

It is possible that the great lengths of Kirghiz epic itineraries hark back 
to Kazakh or other flatland prototypes: the Kazakhs had a yearly circuit 
which was normally much longer than that of the Kirghiz. 

69 1991, pp. 340f. In view of our lack of any information on the earlier state 
of the Kokótoy story, and considering the narrative opportunism of the 
Kirghiz epic tradition, it is fair to presume that Kokotéy has been made 
to die at a time of year convenient for the holding of his anniversary 
memorial feast. 

70 Radlov, Iz Sibiri, p. 348. 
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rest of the plot — or as an integral element with chronological 
implications which the bard was responsible for controlling. The 
sole absolute chronological marker which is explicitly stated in 
the text is ll. 609£. (repeated at 765f.) Barsın kogur salkın küs- 
minän,/ kelsin &man uckan ala-&ılbırt jas-mindn "Let them race 
[i e. start the race — D. P] in the pleasant cool of Autumn and 
return in the dappled thaw-and-snow of early Spring with insects 
flying!" (discussion, at Kulja, of how to run the feast games). To 
this may be linked a single relative datum, ll. 235—238: Kelgen 
jet’ai bolyunéa,/ kemägämdi kasamın/ oroson on ai bolyunla,/ 
otunumdu alaman! “When seven full months have passed, I shall 
dig [i.e. shall have dug — D. P.] my open hearths, when fully ten 
months have passed, I shall secure [i.e. shall have secured] my 
firewood!" (Bok-murun speaking before setting out on the jour- 
ney). As for the former clue, its appearance twice in identical 
form confirms that it is formulaic and thus susceptible to anach- 
ronism with regard to a given context. As for the latter, it is terapt- 
ing to count seven and ten months from the starting-point (to 
count from. the moment of arrival at Kulja is impossible if the 
uluu aš “Great Feast" is to be held on the anniversary of decease, 
as prescribed) and end with hearths dug by late December and 
wood gathered by late March. In general, however, it seems haz- 
ardous or at least premature to carry the chronological motive 
too deep into the poem’s structure. The BM bard was already 
seriously “amiss” when he had Bok-murun send his heralds off to 
invite the guests before announcing the location of the feast (Il. 
20—180). The evidence as it stands shows well enough that the 
bard has earned generous applause by fashioning a well-timed, 
economically coherent Heroic Itinerary leading into a wintertime 
Feast. Looking for links with the "calendar" of the poem as a 
whole would presume too much about the bard's and his listeners' 
interest in conforming their epic to “real time". 


II. Poetical Aspects of Itineraries 


The foregoing findings have confirmed that the bard of BM fash- 
ioned his heroic itinerary by linking complexes of geographical, 
ecological, and economic facts into a realistic depiction of move- 
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ment over time. Yet the singer was also able to decorate the one- 
dimensional trajectory by weaving his facts into passages bearing 
clear marks of poetry. This section analyzes the non-geographical 
patterns at play in the BM itinerary and compares them with a 
selection ‘of itineraries found in other mid-nineteenth century 
Kirghiz epics. 

In BM the itinerary follows Bok-murun’s decree to his heralds 
on whom, to invite to the feast and where to find them. This pas- 
sage takes the form of a catalogue in the standardized form 
"When you ride on thence, there are x people (or: there is y gran- 
dee) — find them (or him) and bring the news!" Then with little 
further ado, the bard sets off unfolding the itinerary which Bok- 
murun will take to the feast. Formulaic phrasing persists in the 
itinerary (e.g. Men o jerdän kócómün), but the places to be 
passed/visited and the economic activities to be taken care of en 
route amount to a far greater concentration of specific informa- 
tion in comparison with the preceding catalogue. One cannot fail 
to hear that the bard is reaching for a display of more strenuous 
technique, as the one-dimensional run of invitees, sparse in speci- 
ficities and devoid of action, gives way to the densely specific, 
highly integrated itinerary."! 

The places on the itinerary break down by ear into several 
rhetorical line groups consisting of pairs and triplets of lines con- 
taining place-names. These toponymic lines are provisionally 
divided as follows (with punctuation suppressed and toponyms 
underlined): 


1. 189 Men bu jerdän kócümün 
| men Sairamya konomun 

Men o jerdän kócómün 
| men Cibikentkä konomun 


| 
71 Cf. Radloff's vivid descriptions of various aspects of improvisation in his 
Preface to Obrazcy, vol V, especially pp. ii-v, xv-xviii 
The bard's tour de force consists as much in subject matter as in style. 
A listener attuned to the nomadic life is invited to join Bok-murun as he 
threads; mountain passes and drives his herds in broad meadows. Radloff 
wrote of Kirghiz epic performance: "It is not the colossal or the supernat- 
ural which brings delight to the listeners, but the natural and truly exist- 
ing.” (Obrazcy, voL V, p. viii.) 
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210 


215 


219 


222 


226 


229 


232 
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Sarı-bulak basamin 
Kara-buura aSamin 

ken Talaska tüSÓómün 
Men o jerdän köčömün 
Kara-kol basip Cıyamın 
Ué-korumdu aSamin 
Suu-samırya tüšömün 


.. (economic activity) ... 


Kaira köcüp salamin 
Kara-balta asamın 
Kaindını basamin 
Kaira kócüp kelgändä 
Ak-ermenge kelgändä 
tödün komun ¢ecémin 
Korogotu kidirip 
It-keciitidi kecCámin 
Ak-jar oidu kıdırıp 
Ak-bulupya konomun 


.. (economic activity) ... 


Men o jerdän köCömün 
Iryaytını aSamin 


Kopunu türa basanun 


Men o jerdän köCömün 
Karkara boiloi konomun 


.. (economic activity) ... 


Men o jerdän kéé6mtin 
Temirdik toni basamın 
Men Kuuluktan aSamin 


Men o jerdán kóéómün | 
Bakti-kuuray basamm 
Kus-murun tösın aSamin 
Uluu Kulja éatinan 

Kici Kulja baSinan 
ortosuna konomun 
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Rhetorical groups may be marked at their beginnings by a lead- 
in formula (such as Men o jerdän köcömün ^I shall move on from 
there”), though while a lead-in is a sufficient condition for mark- 
ing a new group it is not a necessary one. Only one toponym in 
the whole itinerary firmly resists rhetorical grouping with any of 
its neighbors in verse: (8) Karkara. The economic activities en- 
gaged in along the way are likewise narrated in rhetorical groups, 
usually in pairs. An example is 217f. Koi küzömün alamın,/ üidü 
jap salamın! "I shall shear the sheep and cover the yurts!", which 
rhythmically rounds out line group (6). 

Rhetorical groups of toponyms may either uphold the logical 
sequence of movement or transgress it (as far as the direction of 
movement can be determined). The majority of rhetorical groups 
(nos. 2, 3; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11) uphold the logic of forward move- 
ment. The main passage which transgresses the direction of 
movement is Bok-murun's trans-Karkara itinerary, consisting of 
six toponyms in the sequence Temirdik too, Kwuluk, Baktı- 
kuuray, Kus-murun too, Uluu Kulja, and Kiéi Kulja. The list 
strikes the ear as a one-dimensional line. But on the ground a 
traveler heading from the Karkara valley to Kulja does not pass 
the Temirdik range first, the Kuuluks second, and so on. Rather, 
the Temirdiks and Kuuluks present as it were the right and left 
halves of:a gate. The KuS-murun mountains are none other than 
those forming the nose of the Temirdiks. The bard would seem 
to be marching in place, or back and forth. 

From another point of view, however, the trans-Karkara itiner- 
ary in BM shows stylish parallelism of construction. By setting an 
exclamation point for Hatto's comma at the end of line 231 we 
get three:sets of three lines each, the first two sets of which, as 
a look at the map will show, are of a complementary rather than 
consecutive nature: 


AS SET IN MWR LA) PROPOSED NEW PUNCTUATION 


296 Men ojerdàn kööömün, 226 Men o jerdän kócómün, 
Temirdik tom basamın, Temirdik tom basamın, 
men: Kuuluktan aSamın! men Kuuluktan aSamın! 
Men o jerdän kócómün, Men o jerdän kócómün, 

230 Baktı-kuuray basamın, 230 Baktı-kuuray basamın, 
Ku$-murun tösın aSamın, Ku$-murun tósin aSamın! 
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Uluu Kulja éatinan, Uluu Kulja éatinan, 
Kici Kulja baSınan Kici Kulja baSinan 
ortosuna konomun! ortosuna konomun! 


The intended sense of the three triplets is: "Moving on from there 
[Karkara], I shall go over the Temirdik mountains — pass beyond 
the Kuuluks! [Yea,] moving on from there [Karkara], 1 shall go 
over Baktı-kuuray — cross the Ku$-muruns! Then I shall camp 
between the confluence at Old Kulja and the upper reaches of 
New Kulja!” The ablative with a$- in 228 men Kuuluktan asamın 
indicates the verb's generality: “I will cross a pass [unspecified] 
and thus bring myself to a place beyond where the Kuuluks lie". 
The case for. the parallel triplet structure is made stronger if we 
accept mount Kurayh, set squarely in.the Temirdiks, as the ap- 
proximate location of Bakti-kuuray.” Whatever the true identity 
of Baktı-kuuray, it and Kus-murun denote objects which are 
more localized than the toponyms of the previous rhetorical 
group, Temirdik and Kuuluk. The bard's facility in choosing gene- 
ral terms first and then specific ones in his paraphrase is to be 
expected of a singer describing his own neighborhood,” and is 
a clear example of the improvisational technique which Radloff 
described: “[The bard] is able to depict one and the same scene 
in a few strokes, or portray it more fully, or, by diffusing into 
minutiae, enter into a detailed description.” 

The only other rhetorical group which transgresses the direc- 
tion of travel is the unique set of four lines, a veritable quatrain, 
which opens the itinerary: 189-192 Men bu jerdän kócómün/ men 
Sairamya konomun/ Men o jerdän kücómün/ men Cıbikentkä 
konomun. (A traveler making for Talas via these two towns would 
visit Chimkent before Sairam.) The symmetrical, static effect of 
this quatrain differs from the dynamic trend of the rest of the 
itinerary. This feature signals that it was a formula which resisted 
the narrative flow, like a rock set in a stream.” 


72 For an important example of rich triplet structure in otherwise primarily 
binal Kirghiz epic see Hatto's analysis of KoSoy’s “king-epithet” in ^Zykli- 
sche Anspielungen und Epitheta in der altkirghisischen Heldenepik," Fra- 
gen der mongolischen Heldendichtung, Teil I, Wiesbaden 1981, p. 227. 

73 See Radloff 1863. 

74 Radloff, Obrazcy, vol. V, p. xvi. 

75 Besides formulas, early Kirghiz oral epic performance is fraught with lo- 
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To complete this section I would like to draw some compari- 
sons between the BM itinerary and other itineraries in the mid- 
nineteenth century corpus. KO, as the co-variant of BM, has spe- 
cial importance. 1,5) Kéz-kaman” was also recorded among the 
Bugu at the same time, and probably from the same bard, as 
BM." 1,1): The Birth of Manas” was recorded among a different 
tribe, the SaribagiS, in 1869. 

The BM itinerary consists of 46 lines, 24 separate place-names, 
and 10 different activities relating to travel, nomadic economy, or 
preparations for the feast (excluding the verbs — a$amın, tüšö- 
mün, konomun, etc. - ‚which activate the lines with toponyms). 
The KO itinerary contains 71 lines (including a 25-line digression 
on buttering up Joloy and the Kalmaks), 17 or 18 separate place- 
names, and about 12 different activities (excluding the same kind 
as in BM and those contained in the digression on Joloy).” The 
two itineraries share not a single identically worded line. There 
is only one common toponym: Kopo (KO 315)/Kopu (BM 22]).99 
(Another common place is the nexus of the two itineraries, the 
Karkara valley, which in KO is referred to by the more specific 
name of Kaynatma-tuz, the salt spring located in it.) A number of 
economic and traveling activities are shared, however, such as 
(KO 283—284) resting camels after descending from a pass, (KO 
316) shearing sheep, and (KO 318) covering the yurts with new 


cutions which seem to play with the expected order of things. For exam- 
ple, at BM ll. 329—332, Manas in a sudden rage orders his Companions to 
(A) drive four stakes in the ground at JaX-uul's four extremities, (B) take 
him to a wild mountain pass, and (C) spreadeagle him; at ll. 877-880, 
Manas is depicted (A) mounting Ak-kula, (B) binding up the horse's tail, 
and (C) galloping off. In both cases we understand the *real" order as (B), 
(A), (C), while appreciating the bard's hectic delivery of hectic scenes. In 
view of the lively staging for which mid-nineteenth century bards were 
renowned, one imagines gestures to have played a part in holding these 
scenes together. 

Edition:.Hatto, MWR, pp. 227 —303. 

See Hatto, MWR, pp. 601f. 

Edition: Hatto, MWR, pp. 3-11. 

Confirmation of the geographical/chronological/economic realism of the 
entire length of the KO itinerary awaits an opportunity for intensive field 
investigations. See Hatto's generally positive appraisal, 1991, pp. 340f. 

K. Botoyarov, in Köönörgüs muras, p. 67 (see the Postscript to this arti- 
cle), agrees with my resolution of this line contra A. T. Hatto, 1977, where 
L 315 reads kopo “sedge”; see p. 256 above). 


dogs 


8 
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felts.8! Another striking shared feature is the quatrain with bol- 
gonéo (“after which time"): “After a period of time I shall have 
accomplished b; after c (> a) period of time I shall have accom- 
plished d”. In both poems this passage comes as a coda at the 
end of the itinerary. 

Associated toponymic lines exist in KO, but they are not so 
pervasive nor generally so tightly bound into rhetorical groups 
as in BM.® (Curiously, the greatest concentration of consecutive 
toponyms to be found in either poem, one per line in KO 334- 
340, as well as the unique lyrical repetition of the place-name Kul- 
erti$,® occurs in the farthest-flung portion of the route, which 
has been identified as a spur-of-the-moment "gift" by the bard to 
the collector, Chokan Valikhanov.™) 

‘The rhetorical groups that exist in KO tend to begin with top- 
onymic lines, with no lead-in, and conclude with one line on an 
economic activity to be conducted at the last named place. The 
BM bard makes little use of this technique; he favors the formu- 
laic lead-in phrase before his groups of places. The KO bard's 
infrequent and irregularly worded lead-in phrases differ com- 
pletely from those in BM: onnon (or annan) ódó kócómün (twice 
and once, respectively), and özön, suwun (or suudu) bakalap 
(once each), the latter having a not entirely congruent function. 

In general the KO bard commands a more varied vocabulary 
than the BM bard with regard to the landscape and movement 
through it. He also versifies more fluidly, with looser rhetorical 
groupings of place-names. The overall impression thus conveyed 
of Bok-murun's itinerary boast is more relaxed and less of the 
nature of an edict than that in BM. These two very individual 
verse passages were recorded only six years apart from bards 
who frequented the same geographical area. Their formulaic dif- 


81 Unique to KO is the charmingly understated ak boz atvm takalap, "shoe- 
ing my light-gray horse(s)" (1. 331). On the expedition my four horses 
went through three sets of horseshoes each. 

82 Elsewhere cf. KO 720f. Arg: bir Taudug berjaka,/ Bergi bir Taudun ar- 
jaka "on the hither side of Yonder Mountain, on yonder side of Hither 
Mountain,” a rhetorical device of a type found in the BM itinerary as well. 

83 On the latter see Hatto 1969, p. 359. 

84 See Hatto 1977, pp. 91f:, 180£ I am presently assembling materials for a 
study of the KO trans-lli itinerary to shed light on the as yet problematic 
status of this passage in the corpus of Kirghiz geographical lore. 
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ferences underscore the need for caution in developing any 
theory of regional bardic subtraditions.99 

1,5) Kóz:kaman (KK) has been attributed to the same bard as 
BM on the basis of shared formulae and invocations to the Forty 
Companions.” The two'poems' treatment of geographical names 
underscores the certainty of the attribution, as the following con- 
fronted passages show: 


BM KK 
(Manass Companions riding home (Almambet riding to J akip) 
from the feast to fetch the Lame 
Smith) 
655 Kopunu tira basat deit, 
Irgaytini aSat deit, 
1658 Sari-ózón Cüidü kidmp, Sarı-özön Cüidü kıdırıp, 
bir Cönördü aštı deit, bir Cönördü a&at deit, 
1660 ker Talastın boyunda, ken Talastın boyunda, 
ken Kol-ata oyunda, 660 ken Kol-ata oyunda 
Jakıp-bay eli bar ekän, Jakıp-bay ailı bar ekän, 
Altı-baydın arända. Kaba-atar koš kaSat 


cıya tüStür Almambet. 


The KK sequence begins with a pair of places named in Bok- 
murun’s boasting itinerary, along with identical verbs of motion, 
but in reverse order to fit the context. Moreover, BM and KK are 
the only two poems in the whole mid-nineteenth century corpus 
to mention Kopu, Irgaytı, or Cópór. In general the six minor itiner- 
aries in these two poems show minimal variation with regard to 
each other and to Bok-murun’s grand itinerary. However, for nar- 
rative reasons the formulaic lead-in phrases of the latter are not 
used in any of the minor itineraries. 

L1) The, Birth of Manas (B) is the shortest Manas poem col- 
lected by Radloff, yet it is set on the geographically broadest and 
toponymically richest stage in the whole mid-nineteenth century 


l 


85 Cf. R. Z. Kydyrbaeva, Sakzitel’skoe masterstvo manasči, Frunze 1984. 
86 Hatto, MWR, pp. 601 ff. For discussion of geography in KK see Hatto 1991, 
pp. 332 f. 
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corpus: the country encompassed by Manas’s raiding-boast from 
the cradle. Full assessment of the realism of the route (or routes, 
for there may be two?") must await further research, preferably 
in the field. In such study, account should be taken of the distinct 
existential aims of a raiding journey — amassing booty and avoid- 
ing or overpowering any reprisals — as opposed to those which 
motivated Bok-murun in peacetime.°® 

The B itinerary passage (not quoted here in its entire length of 
33 lines) consists mainly of lines in the familiar form "place-name 
+ verb of motion”. With KO the passage has in common a lack of 
lead-in phrases, while with BM it shares the sense of headlong 
motion arising from strings of rhetorically grouped toponymic 
lines. (I here appeal to my Kirghiz colleagues for confirmation or 
contradiction of the impression that the diction of the B itinerary 
suggests a child-like tone of voice, as befits Manas's tender age 
as he speaks it.) 

A feature unique to the B itinerary is the striking symmetry 
with which the nine verbs of motion (bar-, sıdır- “comb, ransack”, 
kidur-, kec-, öt-, a&-, tüs-, (kecip) ak- “cross in a boat”, and bas-) 
are arranged. The itinerary breaks down as follows: 


(A) Place-Name + sidir- 


PN + kidar- 

(B) PN + keč- 
PN + ót- 

(C) (A fourline digression on beating Kogurbay and the Kal- 
maks.) 


87 See Hatto 1991, pp. 33bf. 

88 One outstanding geographical matter regarding B deserves mentioning. 
Readers wishing to interpret 1. 98 Semey-minan Kızıl.jar as "Semipala- 
tinsk and Krasnoyarsk” will find at least three Kızıl-jar/Krasnoyarsk’s to 
their purpose within a short distance of the great bend of the Irtysh, 
without recourse to the distant city Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei. In view 
of the geographical context, “Semey-minan Kızıljar/ ortosunda Kır- 
ketitil,/ ofondon ketip ayam!” deit, “I shall cross [the river] in a boat 
between Semey and Kizljar" [- D. P.], the most likely candidate is the 
old Krasnojarskij forpost 80 miles up the Irtysh from Semipalatinsk. Be- 
tween these two points the ford Kirkecüü, a "steep ford”, should be 
sought. If none is found, then Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei, stylistically 
balancing the Russian city of Semipalatinsk, will be justified. 
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(D) (A weakly symmetrical eight-line middle section beginning 
and ending with PN + as-, and including unique instances 
of tüš- and (kelip) ak-.) 


(E) (A two-line aside, "When I have rolled up my doorflap, I 
shall stoop and come out”.) 


(F) PN + keč- 
PN + aš- 
PN + bas- 
PN 4 aš- 


(G) PN + sıdır- 
PN + kıdır- 


(H) (Three lines of rest with no movement.) 


(I) PN + kec- 
PN + öt- 
PN + bas- 
PN + ót- 


Interesting structural features are immediately apparent. (A) 
and (G) are placed at the beginning and near the end of the itiner- 
ary. (In (A), sidir- follows Medine, the city in Arabia; in (G) the 
same verb follows Medine-cöl, an unidentified desert or steppe 
which by context would be located between the Temirdik range 
and the Ili. Neither of these two similar-sounding toponyms is to 
be found in any other mid-nineteenth century itinerary.) Within 
the brackets of (A) and (G), section (D) resembles a soft core 
around which the asides (C) and (E), then the movement pas- 
sages (B): and (F), are’ layered. (B), (F), and (I) reveal a clear 
pattern: kec- and bas- are always followed by aš- or öt-. (F) and 
(I) represent the expression of these two variants as quatrains. 
(D) contains a hybrid form: keé(ip ak)-/ót-/bas-/a3. 

Recognition of the bard's inclination for verbal symmetry 
should be'of some help in the future resolution of the geographi- 
cal realism of the itinerary in B. The bard's demonstrated poetic 
preoccupation also leads to the questions: Was the route shaped 
in part by, poetic considerations? Was any geographical accuracy 
sacrificed'in the wordplay? 
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A mere hour spent browsing in A. T. Hatto’s Index of Geograph- 
ical Names in MWR yields such a quantity of comparative infor- 
mation as to warrant nomination of place-names, and particularly 
itineraries, to a status near that of epithets and other formulae in 
the set of comparative tools available to students of mid-nine- 
teenth century Kirghiz epic. This writer believes that full applica- 
tion of Professor Hatto’s theory of realism in the epic itineraries 
requires studious consideration of the poetic styles used by the 
bards in performance. Toward a typology of itineraries, three dis- 
tinct styles (those in BM, KO, and B) have been identified and 
sketched above. As the twentieth-century Manas material begins 
to appear in reliable critical editions, it is hoped that the older 
nomadic bards’ business in place-names and itineraries will be 
found to have survived the social process of sedentarization and 
the cultural impingements of book-learning well enough to help 
fill out the picture begun in rapid strokes here. 


III. Chokan Valikhanov's Campsite, May 25-28, 1856 


The arguments and photographs set forth below prove that the 
exact location of Chokan Valikhanov's campsite of May 25-28, 
1856 (during his service on a Russian military expedition to Issyk- 
kul) was on a meadow at San-ta$ pass near San-tas kurgan, a 
prominent archaeological feature there. The campsite was the 
place where Valikhanov first heard parts of Manas sung by a bard. 
This event constituted the début of Manas in the wider world 
outside the Kirghiz epic cosmos.9? 


89 Earher references than 1856 to characters and events corresponding to 
those in the Manas epics have been adduced, but they do not constitute 
information on the existence or nature of an epic tradition per se. (See 
A. T. TagirdZanov, “Sobranie istorij Mad£mü' at-Tavärich. Fotograf- 
iteskaja reprodukcija otryvkov rukopisnogo teksta, vvedenie, ukazateli, 
Leningrad 1960; and the entries for the years 1849-1852 in P. N. Berkov 
and E. K. Sagidova, “Bibliografiteskij ukazatel' literatury o 'Manase'," 
itself in Kırgizskij geroileskij epos “Manas,” Moscow 1961, pp. 298— 
368.) 

The facts are these: Valikhanov met a Kirghiz epic bard on May 26, 
1856, and either at that time (likely) or certainly by 1861 made (or caused 
to be made) a transcript of an oral MK version, a copy of which (KO) 
survived unpublished until recent years (see A. Kh. Margulan, “Sogan 
jazıp alyan ‘Manas’ jin,” in Kazag SSR Fılım akademiyasınıy khabarsısı, 
August 1965; Margulan, Sogan jdne 'Manas,' Alma-Ata 1971; Hatto 1977; 
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The process of identifying the campsite location began with a 
close analysis of Valikhanov’s relevant expedition writings and 
drawing. This was followed by a field reconnaissance of the area 
during which I critically compared the drawing with the actual 
landscape. The illustrations appended to this article are sufficient 
to show that Valikhanov's pen was susceptible to inaccuracies. In 
spite of these inaccuracies the site's identity is certain, and indeed 
because of them we have been vouchsafed a useful glimpse at 
the workings of Valikhanov's mind in his capacities as military 
topographer and artist. | 

As for the site's exact location, with the present proof the 
writer claims to have made no more nor less than a spiritual con- 
tribution to the study of Manas and of the life and career of Cho- 
kan Valikhanov.® Regarding Valikhanov's successes and failures 
in rendering landscapes, the analysis set forth here may aid future 
researchers in interpreting his artistically impressive and scienti- 
fically priceless visual legacy. | 

Valikhanov's journal contains the following relevant informa- 
tion: “25 [May]. Camp on the river Tup at Santas pass (pri pro- 
chode Santas)”; then after.the entry for that day, he continues, 
"26-27 [May. We] were.in the same place." The entry for May 28 
describes a day's stage in the usual manner, implying that camp 
was broken and progress made down river that day. After a de- 
scription of the landscape he passed, Valikhanov added in retro- 
spect: "On the 26th I had with me a singer, a Wild-rock Kirghiz 
(r&i). He knows the poem Manas ..." Shortly thereafter the text 
is interrupted by a landscape sketch with the caption *View from 
our camp of the 25th toward the Tasma [mountains]."?! Inspec- 


and now K. Botoyarov, Köönörgus muras — see the Postscript to this 
article). Valikhanov evidently made use of KO in writing his prose résumé 
of the Manas cycle. This résumé, along with other notes on the Kirghiz 
epic tradition, was published in “Oterki D£ungarii," in: Zapiski impera- 
torskogo Russkogo geograficeskogo obščestva, 1861, V. 2, pp. 35-58. It is 
this published paper which constitutes Valikhanov's “first.” 

90 While this article was in publication the 140th anniversary of Valikhanov's 
discovery of Manas was celebrated at San-ta$ and in an academic confer- 
ence in Bishkek. See V. M. Ploskich, D. Prior, and A. Akmataliev, eds., 
San-Tas — 140. Materialy meZdunarodnoj konferencii, posvjascennoj 
pervoj zapisi eposa “Manas” C. Valichanovym, Bishkek 1996. 

91 Valikhanov 1856, pp. 250—251 and drawing on p. 252 (reproduced in Fig- 
ure 1, p. 278). 
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tion of the diary itself is thus sufficient (1) to identify the camp- 
site in the drawing as the one where the Manas session(s) took 
place, and (2) to conclude that the drawing was probably created 
by Valikhanov after he had moved on from the spot. 

Valikhanov used the term prochod Santas more broadly than 
cartographers, whether Imperial Russian or modern Soviet ones. 
In Valikhanov’s view the pass (more aptly “corridor”) extended 
over 20 km from the narrowing of mountains at the southwest 
corner of the Karkara valley westwards through the Tüp river 
gorge until the mountains open out again where the Ker-su (Vali- 
khanov alternatively: Kensai) river joins the Tüp."? Maps and com- 
mentaries that mention San-ta$ pass invariably place it (erro- 
neously spelled Sıpta$, Siptas, or Sınta$) near the eastern end of 
this corridor, precisely where the gentle rise in the ground divides 
the drainages of the Ili river (the Karkara side) and the Issyk-kul 
basin (the Tüp side). Hereafter “San-ta$ pass" is used in the 
stricter sense, to refer to this drainage feature. 

Near by and associated with San-ta$ pass are two other features 
of interest to Valikhanov and to a searcher: the river Tüp, de- 
scending northwest-ward out of the Tasma mountains?? and then 
sweeping westward around their base, and the large mound of 
boulders and cobbles known as San-ta8 kurgan. 

By measuring off Valikhanov's reckonings of distance traveled, 
I estimated the location of his May 25-28 campsite to be in the 
general vicinity of San-ta$ pass (in our stricter sense) and the 
bend of the Tüp. Then I inspected the drawing for features that 
could be recognized easily while allowing for possible inaccura- 
cies in Valikhanov's rendering. The complex of three jagged peaks 
in the upper left was such a landmark. Thus before reconnais- 
sance began I conceived the job of fixing the sketch to the actual 
landscape near San-taS pass as depending on the picture's distant 
background. If Valikhanov had been tolerably true to his eye in 


92 ibid., p. 252. 

93 The Tasma mountains, depicted prominently in the background of the 
drawing, form the southern rim of the San-ta$ corridor and divide it from 
the valley of the Jirgalan. I accept this toponymic situation, following 
Valikhanov (1856, pp. 249, 267), in favor of the one on the (Soviet) Gene- 
ral Staff 1:200,000 map series, sheet K-44-VIII "Kegen" (1975). 
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rendering the three peaks, then, it seemed, the place could be 
found. | | | 

I made my reconnaissance of San-ta$ pass on October 5-6, 
1994. When I arrived, low clouds shut out views of the distant 
mountain ‘horizon, so finding the three peaks was ruled out. In- 
quiries among local herders produced an informant, Kubat Diisen- 
biyev,* a, lifelong inhabitant of the Tüp river valley. When I 
showed him a copy of Valikhanov's drawing he immediately rec- 
ognized the view as that from the hamlet (Farm #3) where he 
lived. He informed me that he recognized the drawing by the 
three-lined bend of the Tüp river descending from the mountains 
and by the dark shape of-San-ta8 kurgan in the foreground. Full 
credit for the identification belongs to Mr. DiiSenbiyev. To my 
knowledge he is the first person to have correctly (1) fixed the 
location of the drawing and (2) identified the dark object in its 
foreground as the historically and folklorically significant San-tas 
kurgan. The next morning, the sky cleared up and afforded a per- 
fect view'of a set of three jagged peaks in the distance, sealing 
the identification. (See Figures 2 and 3.)” 

Comparison of the landscape at San-ta$ pass with the pano- 
ramic drawing have the combined and unexpected result of vet- 
ting the eye and pen of Chokan Valikhanov. In making his drawing 
Valikhanov included at least two perspectives within the same 
picture. The first perspective encompasses the foreground back 
as far as the campsite on the river (but not including the river's 
curving descent from the mountains). This perspective was con- 
ceived from a low-lying vantage point, as if the viewer were no 
higher than on horseback in the valley floor. The second perspec- 
tive (or group of perspectives), comprising everything beyond the 
campsite, does not match reality at all from the height of a rider. 
To achieve the closest match to the drawing, an observer must 
ascend about 100 meters up the hills on the side of the valley 
opposite the Tasma range. 

Discrepancies still abound from the high vantage point. The 
shapes and sizes of the successive TOWS of mountains are almost 


94 Age: 50. Birthplace: Kensu Village, Tüp Region, Issyk-kul Oblast. Resi- 
dence: -taš Sovkhoz Farm #3 (cattle station) at San-ta$ pass. Inter- 
viewed October 5—6. ' 

95 The photographs were taken on June 27, 1996. 
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unrecognizable without the fixing poles of San-ta$ kurgan and the 
three peaks. Valikhanov has even omitted features which strike 
an observer as essential. He may never have stood on that high 
ground. It seems likely that Valikhanov drew from memories of 
several different views which he got on explorations within the 
territory portrayed, and mentally assembled them from a sche- 
matic, and thus slightly elevated, perspective. Valikhanov's jour- 
nal writings and other drawings show that he had a keen and 
exhaustive interest in river systems and the topography of their 
drainages. At San-ta$ he clearly assimilated this information well. 
But the drawing in the journal, judging by its location in the text, 
was not sketched from life. Rather, it found its way onto paper at 
least a day after the expedition moved from the spot. 

It is to Chokan Valikhanov’s lasting credit that his quick, faulty 
sketch of a landscape from memory nevertheless led the recep- 
tive searcher exactly to the place represented. It is to the great 
good fortune of future generations that the place so immortalized 
in ink was the.spot where the Kirghiz Manas epics first came to 
the notice of the wider world. 

A concluding note. In the course of preparations for this publi- 
cation I viewed for the first time a scanned and enlarged image 
of Valikhanov's drawing of the Santas campsite (Figure 1). Only 
then did it become obvious that the objects occupying the ground 
between Santa kurgan and the yurts are a group of people sitting 
in a semicircle facing a seated figure with upraised arm. Vali- 
khanov has captured the Kökötöy-bard in the act of performance. 


Postscript 


Hatto’s 1977 edition of Valikhanov's Kökötöy-manuscript has until 
recently remained without a counterpart by a Kirghiz scholar. It 
is fitting to note here that such.an edition has been published: 
K. Botoyarov, Köönörgüs muras. “Manastın” “Kökötöydün ase” 
epizodunun Č. Valikhanov jazdırıp algan variantı, managing 
editor T. Corotegin, Bishkek 1996, 190 pp. The book consists of a 
critical introduction, a transliteration of the epic into modern Kir- 
ghiz orthography, indexes, a bibliography, and a translation into 
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Kirghiz of the author's review of Hatto's edition.” Unfortunately 
the gifted'scholar Kambarah Botoyarov (1944 — 1994) did not live 
to see his edition in print. For a laborer in his field, admiration 
and gratitude for Köönörgüs muras (*Indestructible Legacy") is 
mixed with sadness at the untimely passing of its author. 


Daniel Prior 
dprior@indiana.edu 


96 Originally published as: K. Botojarov. Anglijskoe izdanie eposa “Manas” 
(tekstologiéeskie aspekty), in: Fol’klor: poetika i tradicija, 1981, Moscow 
1982, pp. 211—222. 
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On Some Problems Concerning Jochi’s Lifetime 


by 
| QU DAFENG 
(Library of Inner Mongolia, University) 
LIU JIANYI 
(Library of Inner Mongolia, Medical College) 


In the early Mongol Empire, there was a Mongol prince whose 
blood heritage, time of death and other problems relative to his 
lifetime are still debatable. He was Chinggis Khan's eldest son 
Jochi Khan. Because his appanage was situated in the remote 
northwestern region, the relevant records about him are scant 
and contradictory. In this paper, we shall consider these problems 
by having recourse to basic historical sources. 

In the early days of Chinggis Khan, as we know, the Merkid 
people raided his encampment and carried off his wife Bórte. 
Then Börte was, given to a Merkid chief to serve as his wife. Later 
on, she returned home with the help of Ong-Khan, the chief of 
the Kereit, and gave birth to Jochi on her way home. For this 
reason, the question of Jochi’s true blood heritage has been 
brought up. Even his brothers such as Chagatai and Ögödei, 
looked down on him because of this. This issue has hitherto re- 
maining unsolved in the academic circles concerned with Mongol 
history. We shall deal with this problem in the first place. 

Rashid al-Din argues that Bórte became pregnant with Jochi 
when the Merkid people carried her off.! Having verified this, the 
Chinese mongolist Hong Jun notes that the residence of Ong- 
Khan and the Merkid were not far from that of Chinggis Khan. 
Just a few months emapsed from Bórte's being carried off to her 
final return. He thus implies that Jochi was the son of Chinggis 


| 
1 Rashid al-Din, The Successors of Genghis Khan, translated by J. A. Boyle. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1971, p. 97 (henceforth SGK). 
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Khan even though he does not draw any final conclusion.” So 
does Tu Ji? In addition to their evidence, let us focus on the 
sayings and attitudes of Chinggis Khan and Jochi once more. 
Chinggis Khan calls Jochi his eldest son many a time in the 
“Secret History of the Mongols”.* In fact, when the Mongol Em- 
pire was established Chinggis Khan revealed Jochi's special status 
as his eldest son, and gave him 9,000 people. By comparison, he 
only gave 10,000 people to his mother and youngest brother 
Odcigin, 8,000 people to Chagatai, 5,000 people to Ogódei, and 
5,000 people to Tolui? Even in the Jami al-Tawarikh, Jochi's 
number of people is not inferior to that of his other brothers.? In 
addition, if we read about Chinggis Khan's joy after learning of 
Jochi's birth, his firmness in admonishing Chagatai who had slan- 
dered Jochi as a "bastard coming from the Merkid", and his grief 
after hearing of Jochi's death we will clearly realize the truth con- 
cerning Jochi's blood heritage. It must also be pointed out that 
Jochi did not feel himself discriminated by Chinggis Khan. When 
Chinggis Khan designated his successor before the conquest of 
the West in 1219, Jochi said against Chagatai: “[I] have not [ever] 
been said [to be] other [than my brethren] by the father the Qan. 
How distinguishest thou me?”’ These facts are enough to prove 
that Jochi was indeed the son of Chinggis Khan. 

When he was a boy, Jochi followed his father moving from 
place to place and thus underwent all kinds of hardship. In the 
course of those wanderings the Mongol Empire was established. 
He was very brave in war and fought north and south at all times. 
He was able to take charge of a locality at an early date. After 
the Mongol Empire was established, in 1217 his father ordered 
him to conquer the people of the Forest. This people was given 


2 Tian Hu, Yuanshi yiwen zhengbu jiaoshu, Shijiazhuang, Hebei People's 
Publishing House, 1990, p. 128 (henceforth YS). 

3 Tu Ji, Meng wuer shi, Beijing, Shi Zhongguo shudian, 1984, p. 298 
(henceforth MW). 

4 The Secret History of the Mongols, translated by F. W. Cleaves, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1982, pp. 239, 242, 254 (henceforth SH). 

5 SH, p. 242. i 

6 Rashid al-Din, Jami al-Tawarikh, vol. I, part 2. Quoted from the Chinese 
translation by Yu Dajun and Zhou Jianqi, Shangwu Yinshu guan, 1992, 
pp. 375-377 (henceforth JAT). 

7 SH, p. 254. 
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to him by €hinggis Khan after his return. Jochi followed his father 
in the conquest of the Jin Empire twice, in 1211 and 1213. He 
returned to the Mongol steppes with his father in 1216. When the 
Tumad and Kirghis rebelled one after the other in 1217, Chinggis 
Khan ordéred him to conquer them again. He advanced across 
Kemchik and subjugated the northern tribes. His father also or- 
dered him, to destroy what was left of the Merkid and the Naiman 
in 1218. During this military action he led his army against the 
Shah of Khwarezm. He braverly attacked at the center, where the 
Shah had taken his stand and he almost captured the Shah. Later 
on, he ordered his soldiers to kindle fires so as to frighten the 
enemy and to withdraw from the battlefield given the adverse 
circumstances. Chinggis Khan greatly praised him for his bravery 
and wisdom.® These facts show that Jochi was indeed loyal to his 
father and performed meritorious services exhibiting great skills. 
Furthermere, Jochi had a lucid mind and a kind personality. He 
valued talented men and his generals obeyed him loyally. Tu Ji 
records that Jochi attacked the Tatars and captured the survivors 
rather than killing them, His father, however, did not consider this 
to the proper behavior for an army chief.? When the Khwarezmian 
capital was attacked in 1221-1222, he ordered the Mongol army 
not to set the houses on fire and also prohibited rape. It is even 
reported in the Jami al-Tawarikh that he pleaded his father not 
to kill an extraordinary bowman of the Merkid. Of kind character, 
tolerant, and judicious, his brothers as well as his father did not 
stand comparison with him. However, Jochi had some shortcom- 
ings such as an impetuous temper, failing to make best use of the 
available resources. As a result, his father became less enthusias- 
tic about him. 

Among the four sons born from his principal wife, Chinggis 
Khan valued Ögödei greatly and favoured Tolui most of all. He 
selected a! special office for each of his sons, and assigned hunting 
to Jochi, the administration of the law to Chagatai. He chose 
Ögödei for the administration of the kingdom and promoted Tolui 
to troop commander. It is clear that Jochi’s office was simple and 


8 Juvaini, The History of the World-Conqueror, translated by J. A Boyle, 
vol. 2, Manchester, 1958, pp. 370—373 (henceforth HWC); YS, p. 238. 
9 MW, p. 298. 
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unimportant. In contrast, Ögödei’s office appeared as the highest 
of all. These roles reflect Chinggis Khan's different views regard- 
ing his four sons.!? 

Before the conquest of Khwarezm in 1219, Chinggis Khan sent 
for his sons, his brothers, and some of his most faithful friends 
in order to formally designate his successor. At that time, he first 
asked the opinion of Jochi. Unexpectedly, Chagatai stepped for- 
ward in haste and slandered Jochi. Jochi fiercely rejected his slan- 
der and fought against him. Having been admonished by Kókóchu 
and his father, Chagatai proposed Ögödei as the Khan's successor. 
When Chinggis Khan asked for Jochi's opinion, he was forced 
to agree with Chagatai. Chinggis Khan seized the opportunity to 
encourage Jochi and: Chagatai to open up and defend their own 
future kingdoms. At the same time, he also offered some people 
and horses to them. When Chinggis Khan asked the opinion of 
Tolui, Tolui declared that he would support Ögödei. So far, the 
important matter seemed to have been settled satisfactorily. Nev- 
ertheless, it was not easy for Jochi to accept this decision since 
everything suggested that his father negated all his succession 
privileges mercilessly. Jochi must have known that the eldest son 
was privileged as the apparent heir. Besides, he had the personal- 
ity and talent to take on the great Khan's position. If this was so, 
why did he not obtain the highest status? He must have learned 
from Mongolian legends that many suspects concerning his blood 
heritage had been circulating in their clan.!! He was probably 
doubtful of his own blood heritage and of his father's feelings 
towards him. His younger brother's insults could also be inter- 
preted along these lines. At this point, it was impossible for Jochi 
to rationally explain the situation. He never thought of the possi- 
bility that his father might have abandoned the traditional Mongo- 
lian custom because he had undergone lots of cruel wars and 
painful choises. He also did not consider that his father had not 
chosen Tolui, his favorite son, as his successor. Anyway, the brak- 
ing up of Jochi with his father started from then onwards. 


10 HWC, voL 1, p. 40. 
11 B. Ja. Vladimirtsov, Le régime social des Mongols, quoted from the Chi- 
nese translation by Liu Rongjun, 1978, p. 72. 
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Rashid al-Din writes: “Chingiz Khan had entrusted to Jochi 
Khan all the countries and ulus which lie in the region of the 
Erdish and the Altai mountains, and the summer and winter 
ranges in that area. He had also issued a yarligh that he should 
take possession of the Qipchaq Steppe and the countries that had 
been conquered in that direction. His yurt was in the region of 
the Erdish, and his residence was there... Previously, Chingiz 
Khan had ordered Jochi to set out upon the ponies of the north- 
em countries, such as those of the Bular, Bashghird, Orus, 
Cherkes, and the Qipchaq steppe, and to subjugate them. As 
[Jochi] had held back from this operation and returned to his own 
tents, Chingiz Khan was extremely annoyed and said: I will put 
him to.death without seeing his face’.”!? Here we are going to 
analyze the relation between the facts reported in these two his- 
torical paragraphs and the above-mentioned ones. 

As for time and geography, Chinggis Khan had been making 
every effort to attack the Jin Empire and then even considered 
destroying the remainders of the Merkid and the Naiman during 
the 1217—1218 period. At that time, he could not divide forces or 
dispatch Jochi to conquer the northern countries. Jochi returned 
with his father from the Jin Empire in 1216. During the 1217— 
1218 period, Jochi carried out his military action around Angara 
and Kemchik and then reached the Syr-Darya in order to meet 
with the Khwarezm-Shah. This meeting occurred some time after 
the episode of the Mongol merchants' who were killed in Otrar. 
Meanwhile, Chinggis Khan could not dispatch Jochi to conquer 
the northern countries since Khwarezm was situated south with 
respect to! the countries to be conquered. He must have consid- 
ered this flank a threat. It was possible for him to take action in 
the northern countries only by preparing to conquer Khwarezm 
first. The various conditions such as geography, strategy, and the 
positioning of troops along the route, needed to be optimal. 

Concerning his attitude towards Jochi, Chinggis Khan encour- 
aged him to open himself up and defend his own future kingdom. 
This was in conformity with the fact that he had ordered Jochi to 
conquer the northern countries. Later, his attitude towards Jochi 


12 SGK, pp. 117—118. 
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changed in the course of time: from his praising Jochi greatly he 
then passed to say that he should be killed (1218— 1919). 

As regards Jochi's attitude towards his father, there was also 
an abrupt change: from his obeying all orders to his holding back 
from operations. As we know, he said that his father treated him 
well at the time when he rejected Chagatai. This shows that there 
was a good relationship between his father and him before 
Ögödei was designated as the Great Khan's successor. 

In general, we think that Jochi came to be depressed and dis- 
content precisely after his father designated Ogódei as his succes- 
sor. So when his father formally dispatched him to conquer the 
northern countries, he refused to obey. As a result, Chinggis Khan 
was extremely annoyed and said: "I will put him to death without 
seeing his face." Later on, Chinggis Khan entrusted over to him 
all the countries and ulus which lied in the region of Erdish and 
the Altai mountains as well as the summer and winter ranges in 
those areas. He also issued a yarligh to encourage Jochi's con- 
quest of the northern countries. But Jochi advanced his yurt only 
to up the Erdish region. 

In 1219, Chinggis Khan began conquering the Khwarezm and 
ordered Jochi to take Sighnaq, Yangikent, Barchin and Jand along 
the Syr-Darya. Having completed all military actions, Jochi was 
ordered to take Urgench together with Chagatai and Ögödei. Be- 
cause of a disagreement between him and Chagatai, they could 
not capture the town for six months. The casualties in the Mongol 
army were very ‘heavy. Later, Chinggis Khan ordered Ogódei to 
take command of the operations. The "Secret History of the Mon- 
gols" says that Chinggis Khan refused to see them for three days 
and then rebuked them ‘till they were not able to wipe the sweat 
of their foreheads', since Jochi, Chagatai, and Ógódei parted the 
people of Urgench separately.!? Jochi's position was very disad- 
vantageous before Chinggis Khan, since Chagatai always lived in 
harmony with Ögödei, and Ögödei was able to capture Urgench 
successfully. In addition to his disobedience to his father's yar- 
ligh, it is quite possible that Chinggis Khan rebuked him more 
severely or even refused to see him. However, the opinion that 
he set out from Khwarezm for the Erdish arbitrarily, and that he 


13 SH, p. 260. 
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always refused to see his father, seem to be untrue. In fact, he 
Jed his army to Parvan precisely in order to meet with his father 
(in 1222).14 | 

When Jébe and Sübedei returned from Russia and Qipchak 
around the end of 1223, Chinggis Khan granted the Qipchak to 
Jochi. Hence, he moved his yurt to the eastern Qipchak. That 
winter, Chinggis Khan was going to return to Mongolia. He sent a 
messenger, to summon Jochi, bidding him to move from the 
Qipchak plain to Qulan-Bashi. In the spring of 1224, Chinggis 
Khan reached the Syr-Darya and held a quriltai. It is noteworthy 
that the quriltai was held before Jochi's arrival. Clearly, Jochi 
was shunned from the quriltai intentionally Some historical 
sources also show that Jochi did not take part in the quriliai.© 
It is quite possible that Chinggis Khan granted lands to his sons 
and other people at the quriltai, since there were precedents that 
lands were granted after the end of a conquest. They then went 
to Qulan-Bashi for hunting. At this time, Jochi arrived with a great 
number of horses from the other side, driving herds of wild asses. 
This meeting between Jochi and his father may be considered to 
be the last farewell, but none of them realized this. Some scholars 
like Grousset, Spuler, and others thought that Jochi had died in 
1227. However, the "History of the World-Conqueror" clearly 
states: "When Tushik, who was the eldest son, had gone to Qulan- 
Bashi to join Chingiz-Khan and had returned from thence, the 
predestined hour arrived." Jami al-Tawarikh also writes that 
Jochi died when Chinggis Khan was preparing to attack the Xixia 
Empire in the autumn of 1225.17 With regard to the cause of 
Jochis death, it has been confirmed by modern medicine that 
psychological stress can cause a disorder of the endocrinal sys- 
tem and a decrease in the immunological functions of the human 
body, which may lead to diseases of the digestive and cardio- 
cerebral systems, and even to tumors. If we think of the Mongo- 
lian way of life, for example to the habit of drinking too much, 


14 Song Lian, Yuan shi, Beijing, Zhonghua shuju, 1964, p. 22. 

15 HWC, vol. 1, oo. 139-140; JAT, p. 311; A. C. M. D'Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-Khan jusqu'a Timour Bey or Tamerlane, part 
I, quoted from the Chinese translation by Feng Chengjun, p. 133. 

16 HWC, vol. 1, p. 266. 

17 JAT, p. 317. 
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and we remember Jochi's long depression, it is quite possible that 
he died from a tumor of the digestive system or from diseases of 
the cardio-cerebral vessel system. 

When Jochi came back from Qulan-Bashi, he was nearing the 
end of his life. It must have truly been a shock for him to be 
excluded from the quriltai. He-was taken ill suddenly.!? There- 
after, Chinggis Khan summoned him to his presence on several 
occasions, but to no avail since Jochi could not move on account 
of his illness. In the spring of 1225, Chinggis Khan was in his ordo. 
Then a man of the Mangqut came from the yurt of Jochi. When 
Chinggis Khan asked him about Jochi's health, he said he knew 
nothing about Jochi's illness, and that Jochi was actually hunting 
in the mountains. At these words, the flame of Chinggis Khan's 
anger flared up, and he ordered his armies to set out against 


<-  Jochi. Meantime, the news came of Jochi’s death. At hearing this, 


Chinggis Khan was in extreme grief.!? With regard to the time of 
Jochi’s death, it should probably be placed in the Spring of 1225, 
since Mongols often went hunting in the Spring and Chinggis 
Khan was on his way to reach his ordo in the Autumn and Winter 
of 1224. Tu Ji is thus correct in saying that Jochi died in the Spring 
of 1225. 


18 SGK, p. 118. 
19 SGK, p. 119. 
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A Northern Tibetan Summer Festival! 


by 
XING QUANCHENG 


(Xining, Qinghai, P. R. China) 
Translated by Chen Qiang and Kevin Stuart 


Introduction 


Laru [Glu-rol] is a multi-faceted folk performance exhibiting dis- 
tinct characteristics of locality and ethnicity. Laru is popular 
along the Longwu [Rong-bo] River region, Tongren [Reb-gong] 
County, Huangnan [Rma-lho] Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, 
Qinghai Province.” The region is also called “Regong” in Tibetan, 
consequently, the performance is termed “Regong Laru”. Recently, 
the performance has been of growing interest and notice in aca- 
demic circles and, after having been meticulously sorted out and 
reorganized by specialists, it has been successfully performed in 
such large performance ‘competitions as “The Second National 
Art Festival” and so on. Specialists and scholars from Beijing, 
Yunnan Province, Gansu Province, Qinghai, and foreign countries 
have streamed in, have conducted on-the-spot investigations, 
have published articles at home and abroad introducing it, and 


1 From Xing (1992). We have given the Tibetan versions of Xing’s Chinese 
transliterations in square brackets [], when we could understand what 
the transliterations alluded to. We are most grateful to Dpal-Idan-vkra- 
shis, Dpal-mchog-rgyal, and Norbu, natives of Reb-gong and Xunhua, for 
help in this effort. All footnotes, unless otherwise indicated (by an “/a,”) 
are by the translators. l 

2 Qinghai [Ntso-sngon], also known as Koko Nor, lies in Northwest China, 
north of the Tibet Autonomous Region, west of Gansu Province, and 
south of the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region. Schram (1954, 1957, 
1961) gives an extensive cultural and historical background to Qinghai. 
More retently, Barnett (1993) devotes a chapter to Qinghai in his remarks 
on Northwest China. 


3 Reb-gong. 
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there has even been a special picture album published about it. 
However, whether at home or abroad, academic circles’ knowl- 
edge about Laru is only in the beginning stage and is, in the main, 
superficial and disordered. To assist in a more profound aware- 
ness of Laru, and to enhance research in the region, the author 
desires to introduce and analyze Laru. In the event that certain 
sections are inappropriate, the author hopes that specialists will 
rectify them. 


Origins 


If we examine questions about Regong Laru's origins in Chinese 
and Tibetan historical records, there are no relevant references. 
However, there are the following opinions: 


I 


Early in the reign of the first Tibetan king; Niechizanbu [Gnya’- 
khri-btsan-po], there were customs of offering sacrifices with live- 
stock to the Earth God [’Jig-rten’gyi-lha], the Family God [Khyim- 
Iha], and the God of War [Dgra-lha]. Later, people continued to 
evolve ancient customs offering sacrifices to the gods in each of 
the four seasons. In winter, spring, and autumn bloody flesh was 
used as a sacrifice. In summer less exceptional sacrifices were 
offered. During these times people beat drums, danced, and sang, 
which continue today. 


II 


During the Chisongdezan [Khri-srong-lde-btsan] period there was 
a conflict between Buddha and the Earth God, which Buddha 
won. Consequently, there were pestilences followed by droughts, 
floods, hail, and frost. People reasoned that this was due to vener- 
ating Buddhas, which had angered the supernatural, the dragon 
[brug], and the Earth God. In an attempt to placate the gods and 
vanquish disasters, people offered sacrifices to the gods of every 
season and delighted the gods with songs and dances. Descend- 
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ants followed these customs, which became widespread and de- 
veloped, and came eventually to be what they are today. 


III 


During the Rebajin [Ral-ba-can] period (AD 821) the Han formed 
alliances with Tibetans and built the White Pagoda between Daja 
County and Guide County. When frontier military personnel 
learned this, they shouted and jumped for joy. Reca, the Tibetan 
frontier force general, according to local custom, offered sacri- 
fices from the seventeenth to'the twenty-fifth of the sixth moon. 
One reason for this was to celebrate peace and another reason 
was to pay homage to the gods. During this time the Han and 
Tibetan officers danced and sang heartily. Later, this evolved and 
déveloped and was handed down. 


IV 


During the Rebajin period Tibetan frontier forces made concerted 
efforts, fought bravely, and expelled the Han army, guarding the 
Ganjietang [Rgan-rgya-thang] region to Nari which, according to 
history, was on the boundary between the present Qinghai and 
Gansu. Later, when the Tibetan frontier force withdrew from Gan- 
jietang, they gave a grand banquet in camp to celebrate the vic- 
tory and offered sacrifices to the Earth God and the War God, 
thanking the gods for their blessings and as a blessing for and 
expiation of the sins of the dead. Consequently, Regong Laru 
came into being. 


| V 


According to legend, at the end of Yuan Dynasty [1271-1368], in 
order to satisfy the people's desire against war and their longing 
for peace, the Mongol army determinedly destroyed all weapons 
on the nineteenth of the sixth moon. People considered this the 
gods' contribution to the destruction of all weapons and held a 
grand sacrifice performance. Later, it evolved into the present re- 
ligious festival. 
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VI 


Long ago Regong experienced drought. People of the Langjia 
[Gling-rgyal-tsho-ba] Tribe said 


Amalimao [A-ma-klu-mo] can find a water-head and prepared 
to irrigate the fields. But the ditch had too much sand to be 
used. Alaguo thought, "The god in charge of water is the 
dragon. The dragon is displeased, therefore, water is lacking." 
Next he led the whole village to the water source and sang and 
‘danced for the dragon. The dragon greatly rejoiced and caused 
the drought to disappear. Later, this custom continued and was 
passed on to ensuing generations. 


The above provide a composite view of Regong Laru related to 
performance content, dress, stage properties, dance movements, 
the history of local inhabitants, migration, evolution, and develop- 
ment. Personally, however, I believe that the origin of Laru lies in 
three areas. 


The Author's Theory of Origins 


I: Religious Sacrifice 


In ancient times people were powerless before nature and be- 
lieved that there was a supernatural power in charge of the world. 
In order to dispel disasters, people prayed and offered sacrifices, 
reflective of their archetypical ideas concerning deities. Regong 
Laru is precisely a performance that reflects the main content and 
aspects of such art forms as sacrificing to the Earth God, delight- 
ing deities, and so forth. To further illustrate, before the perform- 
ance of Laru there are weisang [gsong-phul], zianzin ("show the . 
new”) [dmar-mchod] and performers hold thanka [thang-ka], de- 

ity images, deity depictions, and so on in the various villages. 
There is also a trance medium who directs the positioning of deity 
images and performs kanma rites. It is thus clear that Laru is of 
a religious nature, especially reflective of aboriginal religion and 
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II: War 


In Regong essentially ‘every village has a muhongkong [dmag- 
dpon-khang| or general temple. It is not only a place for religious 
activities but also it is a fixed site for performing Laru. Gods wor- 
shipped i in the temples’ are primarily the Earth God, the War God, 
and so on. When Laru is performed certain performers’ costumes 
resemble ‘the clothing of ancient knights and warriors. Such per- 
formers hold spears, Knives, sticks, arrows, bows, and flags and 
circle repeatedly which, according to legend, signify marching 
troops. They pretend to fight each. other, line up, and so forth as 
they twirl sticks and swords and shout and cheer loudly to signify 
victory. According to written Tibetan sources Regong inhabitants 
are descendants of Tufan‘ frontier soldiers. However, in Chinese 
sources such resent of Regong as those living in Nianduhu 
[Gnyan-thog],° Guomari [Sgo-dmar], and so on are descendants 
of Tuntian® Han soldiers. Whatever the case, that Regong people 
are progeny of ancient officers and soldiers (Tuntian or frontier 
guards), or related to battles taking place in the region, can be 
fairly believed for, once in history, the Regong area was unques- 
tionably a place of fighting for Han and Tibetan frontier guards. 
It is natural and reasonable that, over a long period in social and 
cultural terms, there were tribal and clan migrations, achieve- 
ments were made in the development of art performances, and 
people educated their descendarits accordingly. 


| III: Agriculture 
Regong Laru art beseeches blessings from the gods in order to 
dispel such natural disasters as droughts, waterlogging, hail, and 
so forth and guards the gains of production. Elder men, in certain 
villages such as Nianduhu, agreed that, at the beginning, Laru was 
an "assembly during which the officers of the forward forces re- 
viewed troops and planned weeding and field management.” At 
that time the tugianhu, an officer in charge of one thousand peas- 


4 Tubo [Thu-bhod]. 

b See Hu'and Stuart (1994) for a discussion of the complex Monguor (Tu) 
linguistic environment amongst the Huangnan Monguor. 

6 nae whose homes were elsewhere in China. 
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ants, gave an admonitory talk to his subordinates. When Laru was 
played, performers used sticks to draw jing’ on the ground and 
talked about and acted as though they were dividing land between 
people and carrying out agricultural production (Anonymous 
1988: 99). Certain song words described weeding when happy and 
weeding when angry, accompanied by related actions. 


What is the true origin of Regong Laru? How did it develop? Why 
does it have a close relationship to religious sacrifice, war, and 
agricultural production? After investigating Laru synthetically and 
comprehensively we conclude that Laru developed from original 
religious sacrifice activities. Laru's primary function is a way to 
worship and sacrifice to the Earth God, the Dragon God, and the 
supernatural. In tandem with the development of society and the 
addition of the profound effects of Tibetan Buddhism, the simple 
original religious rites became complicated and varied. Mean- 
while, local people added such contents as the original tribal an- 
cestral development, orchestration of agricultural production ar- 
rangement, and so on with religious sacrifice rites, which were 
reproduced through art and informed later generations. Indeed, 
in the developmental process of Laru, people also added sections 
related to self-enjoyment, such as singing lagi [la-gzhas] and ex- 
changing commodities and, thus, it acquired the present form of 
being a synthetic art performance incorporating religious sacri- 
fice with folk entertainment as one, inclusive of varied forms, 
abundant contents, consummate skill, and the rich local and eth- 
nic characteristics that we now witness. 


7 A reference to jingtianzhi, the "nine squares" of land ownership in old 
China with one large square divided into nine small ones similar to the 
Chinese character #. The outer eight squares symbolized those allocated 
to peasants, who were required to cultivate the central one for the land- 
owner. i 
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Name Analysis 


With reference to the word “Laru,” there are many differences 
depending on locale. For example, in such villages as Nianduhu, 
Guomari, Gashari [Ska-gsar], and so on the term used is “Heixi- 
ang,” in Songgexiong [Seng-ge-gzhong] Village, "Liuyuehui" 

(Sixth Moon Meeting) is employed, in Tuojia [Tho-rgya] Village 
“Natang,” is heard. Moreover, other names include "Lashenze."!? 
Because it is held during the sixth moon annually “Zhoubei Las- 
henze,"!! "Zhoubei Laru," and such are also heard. "Dragon-drum- 
dancing" has also been used because performers hold single-side 
sheep-skin-drums with pictures of huge dragons and floating 
clouds, and beat them while dancing. In comparing the names we 
can say that Lashenze (or Zhoubei Lashenze), Laru (or Zhoubei 
Laru), and Dragon-drum-dancing are more popular than others. 

Next, I will analyze only these three names. 


^ I Lashenze 


Lashenze, ne Zhoubei Lashenze) is an Amdo Tibetan term. La 
[ha] is a Tibetan title for deities, ze [rtsed] means "play" and 
"recreation." La and ze combined suggest “amuse the gods." Usu- 
ally the gods are delighted by dancing, consequently, lashenze 
may be translated as "amusing the gods dance" or, in short form, 
“gods’ dance." 


I 
+ 


II: Laru 


There are varying ideas concerning the word laru. Ru [rol] is a 
term with a meaning similar to ze in lashenze, that is, “play” or 
“recreation,” which is a point agreed upon by all of us. The main 
difference is the interpretation of la, for some hold that la is a 


8 This is Monguor word is unknown to the Monguor we consulted. In Ti- 
' betan this word is rendered “Has-byang.” 
9 There was the uncertain suggestion that it was a Mongol transliteration 
meaning "play." /a In Tibetan: Rna-thang. 
10 Lha-rtsed. 
11 Drug-p’i-Iha-rtsed. 
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transliteration of the Tibetan word meaning "song," therefore, 
^Laru" means "sing and dance." Laru is a folk assembly with the 
main content being artistic performances. Laru has also been 
translated as “singing and dancing festival.” Others suggest that 
*Laru" is a title Tibetans employ for “dragon.” Thus “Laru” is 
“Liruo” [Glurol], signifying “dragon dance." 


IIT: Dragon-drum-dance 


“Dragon-drum-dance” originates from performers holding props 
such as drums on which huge dragons are depicted. This name 
has come into common use recently, and is from non-Tibetan eth- 
nics, for Tibetans do not have this name. 


IV: Synthesis 


In sum, the writer deems the synthetic performance arts should 
be called precisely “Laru,” which includes religious elements and 
sacrificial elements and folk amusement as one, pays equal atten- 
tion to humans and the gods, and simultaneously embraces song 
and dance. Its basic connotation is “singing and dancing festival.” 
It is not “Liruo,” “Dragon Dance,” or anything else, because there 
are not only sacrifices and prayers to the gods beseeching bless- 
ings during the Laru performance, but also items reflecting actual 
life, such as wedding feasts, agricultural production (e. g. “prepar- 
ing for farming”), and such other programs as “killing tigers and 
capturing lions,"? “joking to make people laugh,” and "playing 
with oxen.” Nowadays, during the Laru performance period, 
young men have romantic encounters with young women, layi 
are sung, local people exchange commodities, and so forth. It is 
quite evident that a name reflecting solely religious sacrificial ac- 
tivity as the main content, such as "Lashenze" and “Liruo,” cannot 
at all incorporate such abundant and miscellaneous contents. 
Moreover, during the entire Laru artistic performance, there are 
either amusing songs for people or pleasing melodies for the 
gods, and either amusing dances for people or pleasing dances 
for the gods. This all truly signifies simultaneous singing and 


12 Seng-stag-'dzin-gsod. 
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dancing, and the entertainment of the gods and humans. Conse- 
quently, we term it “Laru” (also “singing and dancing festival”), 
which is more appropriate than other appellations. 

There is another question worth noting, which is the ethnicity 
of the Regong Laru and, although there are no special commentar- 
ies to illustrate this, there are certain recently published articles 
and dictionaries addressing this question to some extent. For ex- 
ample, “Laru,” in an entry in the Dictionary of Chinese Customs, 
is defined, as “a Tibetan transliteration meaning ‘amusement, sing- 
ing and dancing’ and also is dubbed ‘the sixth moon festival,’ ... 
“the sixth moon Laru” is a Monguor folk assembly popular in 
Tongren County, Qinghai (1990: 91). Laru is listed as “the sixth 
moon festival,” in an entry in the Dictionary of Chinese Ethnic 
Customs, and defined as a large Monguor recreational assembly 
of Sizhaizi Village [Hor-rigs-sde-ba-bzhi], Tongren County, Huang- 
nan Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Qinghai similar to the Han 
temple fair or Tibetan Wangguo [Ston-bsdu] festival activity" 
(Anonymous 1988: 99). In The Large Dictionary of Various Chi- 
nese Nationalities’ Religions and Fairytales, “Laru” is defined as 
a "Monguor folk religious singing and dancing festival" (Anony- 
mous 1990: 574). Ji Lanwei considered Laru to be a new variety 
of Qinghai Tibetan folk dance (1991). 

The author has made a synthetic investigation of Laru and has 
concluded that (1) the performers' ethnicity is not only Tibetan 
but also Monguor, (2) Laru art not only is esteemed by Tibetans, 
but also is very popular among local Monguor, (3) local Monguor 
and Tibetans each consider Laru art as their own, and (4) certain 
portions of Laru art are related to Tibetan literature, certain parts 
are related to Monguor literature, and some parts possess, to an 
extent, components linked to the Han and such other nationalities 
as the Mongols. Thus, indubitably, Regong Laru is a synthetic folk 
art performance maintained by both local Tibetans and Monguor. 


Distribution 


Research shows that Laru art is primarily located in certain vil- 
lages of the Guchuangdao area, along the Longwu River, Tongren, 
Huangnari Tibetan Autonomous prefecture, Qinghai. There are 
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dozen of villages including Sanggexiong [Seng-ge-gzhong-sde-ba], 
Tuojia, Suoheri [Sog-ru], Siheji [Sa-dkyil-sde-ba], Nianduhu, Guo- 
mari, Gashari, Gazedong [Bka’-rtsebs-gdong], Langjia, Jiacangma 
[Rgya-tshang-ma], Huorijia [Hor-rgya], Tewu [The-bo], Jiangshijia 
[Lcang-skya-sde-ba], Dongganmu [Sdong-skam-ma], Riza [Ri-rtsa], 
Yinzhamu [jam], Zhamao, Quma [Chu-ma], and so on.which are 
subsidiary to such townships as Zhamao, Nianduhu, Maba [Smad- 
pa], Baoan, and so on. According to an incomplete count, there 
are several thousand: performers and tens of thousand of audi- 
ence members in these villages. At present, in such villages of 
Daowei [Rdo-sbis] Township, Xunhua Salar Autonomous County 
as Ningba [Nyin-pa], Lamulongwa [La-mo-lung-ba], Zhangsha 
[Rkyang-shar], Wangjia ['ong-rgya], and so forth and, in such vil- 
lages of Wendu [Bas-mdo] Township as Laxiong [Rab-byung], 
Wangcangma [Dpon-tshang-ma], and so forth, Laru is also per- 
formed. It is called lashenze by local people and performed in the 
first moon. It is espoused that Laru was once popular in villages 
of Jianza [Gcan-tsha] and Guide counties, Qinghai, but it is now 
extinct there. i , 

A study of where Regong Laru is popular reveals that such areas 
are mostly where there are river valleys and plains, communication 
is convenient, pleasant weather is.common, soil is fertile, and 
where there is adequate rainfall. Such areas are not only well suited 
to growing crops, but also are rich in folk literature resources, as 
well as being the birthplace of the well-known Regong art. There- 
fore, the cultural level of the populace is higher than that of other 
places. In this area, most local people are Tibetan, with the excep- 
tion of Monguor in such villages as Nianduhu, Guomari, Gashari, 
and so on. Tibetans and Monguor are united in friendship and have 
lived in harmony from generation to generation. They have not only 
invested much hard work in opening up the Regong area in the 
course of building a homeland, but they also have made positive 
contributions to enrich our nation's culture and art treasurehouse. 
Regong Laru is a shining confirmation of this. 
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| Performance Time 

In the Regong area Laru performance times are not the same in 
every village. For example, in Siheji Village, Laru preparations 
begin on the fifteenth of the sixth moon and it is performed begin- 
ning on the sixteenth, Guomari and Gashari villages begin their 
performances on the eighteenth of the sixth moon, Sanggexiong 
Village begins from the twentieth of the sixth moon, Nianduhu 
holds it beginning on the twenty-first of the sixth moon, Zhamao 
[Btsan-mo-sde-ba] and Jiangshijia villages observe it during the 
first moon, and so on. We can see that, except for such villages 
as Zhamao, Jiangshijia, and so on, most Regong area villages use 
the sixth moon as the Laru performance time. 

Why should Laru be performed during this period? One ex- 
planation is that this is in accordance with customs dating 
from 821:AD, when the local common people heard that the 
Han had formed alliances with Tibetans and, consequently, they 
sang and danced, and gathered during the sixth moon to cele- 
brate this: news. Another suggestion is that in. a sixth moon of 
the reign of the Tibetan king, Rebajin, there was conflict be- 
tween Han and Tibetan frontier forces and the Tibetan force 
won and ‘expelled the Han. Another suggestion is that, at the 
end of the Yuan Dynasty, Mongol soldiers were tired of war 
and longed for peace, consequently, they destroyed weapons in 
the sixth moon. The aforementioned are folk accounts with no 
written history to investigate. However, we believe that they 
bear close resemblance to folk ideas, modes of thought, and 
religious belief. Historically, folk religion was undeviatingly con- 
stant in the Regong area and, although Tibetan Buddhism occu- 
pies a major position in this area today, folk relgion continues 
to have an active constituency and exerts great influence. For 
example, in terms of revering gods, Li [Glu], the Dragon God, 
is very important. The folk religious The One Hundred Thou- 
sand. White Dragons' Scripture records that on the fifteenth of 
the winter moon, at which time the Plow Star rises, the dragon 
goes to sleep and, on the fifteenth of the first moon of the 
three summer moons, the dragon wakes. Therefore, it is also 
the best time ‘to sacrifice to the Dragon God (Ge Lei 1988: 
192). 
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On the basis of the close relationship between the origin and de- 
velopment of Laru, and original religious sacrificial activity, with 
the addition of such elements as traditional ideas, modes of 
thought, and so forth, Laru performance cannot be separated from 
local residents’ seasonal worship rites to the Dragon God. Further- 
more, the natural environment also has an important influence on 
Laru performance. As previously mentioned, the main area of Laru 
is along the banks of the Longwu River, where there are river 
valleys and plains and where people are mostly farmers. Every 
sixth moon is harvest time in this area. In order to dispel such natu- 
ral disasters as hail, waterlogging, and the like and to protect har- 
vests, people hope that the deities will invoke their supernatural 
` powers to deliver abundant harvests of all food crops, expel disas- 
ters, and that everything will turn out as hoped for. Consequently, 
prayers, worship, and so on are used to please the deities. At pre- 
sent, the sixth moon is a very captivating season in the Longwu 
River area, for it is a slack season when locals delight the gods with 
singing and dancing and pray for blessings and, in this way, they 
not only achieve psychological balance and comfort, but also the 
entertainment aspects of their lives are enriched. 


Performance Contents 


In. the- Regong area such main items of Laru performance as 
lishenze [glu-rtsed], lashenze, mashenze [dmag-rtsed], and so on 
are identical for all villages. Currently gouri and guanyin 
[spyan-ras-gzigs] dances are also popular in every village. How- 
ever, performance procedure varies. Unique contents such as 
azala, planning farming, playing pranks and making fun in Siheji 
Village are performed. Suoheri Village observes tuoguojiari 
[thod-skog-skya-rus]. “Killing tigers and capturing lions," kanma, 
and the ahai dance are done in the villages of Sanggexiong and 
Nianduhu, while the “wedding feast” [gnyen-ston] is observed in 
such villages as Zhamao and Songgexiong. Nianduhu Village also 
observes “killing the pig." “Playing with oxen” and gangbo- 
gangmo [rgan-po-rgan-mo] are observed in Maba.and Dong- 


13 Phag-gsod-pa. 
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i 
ganmu villages. Langjia Village performs amalimao. Jiangmagui 
and xixiangtuorang are performed in Guomari Village. Dujiaba 
[gtor-rgyag-pa], kangxiang [gar-m’ai’cho’ga], and wudu are per- 
formed in the villages of Tuojia, Gazedong, and so forth. Such new 
added contents have individual performance procedures, dancing 
actions, and drum scores. 

| 


Performance Procedure 


In the first instance, the Laru performance in the Regong area has 
numerous sections. For example Zhamao Village’s Laru perform-. 
ance has: thirteen’ sections, including laxisuowa, bodang [’bul- ` 
gtong], qiaoga [mchod-ka], nuorigaqie [nor-bu-dga’-‘khyil], xia- 
risai [zha-ser], and so.on (Ji Lanwei 1991: 547). Sanggexiong Vil- 
lage's lishenze dance has five sections: lashenze dance, aha 
dance, boga dance, “combined dance of men and women,”!* and 
yudang dance. Siheji Village's mashenze dance has eight sections. 
Generally, each section is independent in the Laru performance, 
for there are not only significant differences in performance 
contents, but also in the dance actions and rhythm of the drums. 
At present, all sections, do not form a coherent whole, for there 
are interruptions during each section and, whenever a section is 
finished, someone sings layi to replace the performance. 
Secondly, Laru is held over several days in every village and strict 
plans are ‘made for each day's performance content. For example, 
Lamao [Lha-mo] Village's lashenze dance performance procedure 
proceeds às follows: on the third day of the first moon rites of sacri- 
fice are observed, the gods are set up, xianxin is done, the deity 
sedan visits every village home, and sacrifices are offered by resi- 
dents. From the fourth to the seventh of the first moon, the “Dance 
of Thirteen War Gods" [dgra-lha-bcu-gsum-gyi-bro-gar] is per- 
formed. On the eighth day of the first moon, morning is the time for 
performers to offer food to the gods and, in the afternoon, antipho- 
nal singing of Siba is done. The morning of the ninth day of the first 
moon is time to perform “the wedding feast,” in the afternoon pro- 
pitioussness is prayed: for, and then the performance concludes. 


14 Pho-mo-mnyam-rised. 
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Strict rules govern the number of performers and who may partici- 
pate in Laru performances in every village. For example, when per- 
forming “Jiangmagui” in such villages as Guorima and Gashari, 
there must be thirteen young male performers, two of whom act 
as pregnant women. When “the wedding feast” is done in Zhamao 
Village, the female performer who acts as the “bride” must be un- 
married or newly married, furthermore, those who are widows or 
divorced are forbidden to perform. During the rites of kanma, 
many villages do not allow performers to go home at night or have 
contact with women, including their wives. 

Thirdly, when Laru is performed every performer must observe 
the leading drummer’s drumbeats and, according to the special 
drum score (different performance contents have different drum- 
beat rhythms), dancing and acting are performed harmoniously. 
Usually, performers do not dance freely. At present, before per- 
formances in every village, burning incense, offering sacrifices, 
xianxin, arranging the gods, and so on are done, in addition to 
praying for the gods’ blessings. Sometime other types of rites and 
activities. For example, before lishenze is performed, all perform- 
ers, guided by a trance medium or the leading dancer, carry a 
sedaned deity, reach a river bank, bathe, and offer sacrifices, after 
which the performance is allowed. 


Prop Dress and Personal Adornment 


Special care is taken with performers’ personal dress and adorn- 
ments or props that are utilized. during the course of the Regong 
Laru performance. For example, the drum is the most common 
prop in Laru performances. It has a single peach-shaped surface 
made from goat-skin, and color pictures are drawn on it. Although 
pictures differ between villages, most depict flying dragons, float- 
ing clouds, mountain peaks, waves, babaoxianghui [bkra-shis- 
rtgas-brgyad],'° and so on. The wooden drumstick is adorned 
with varying numbers of iron rings or ribbons, performers hold 


15 The eight auspicious symbols of Tibetan Buddhism — the conch hom, 
round wheel-like patterns, umbrella, golden fish, cloth banner, treasure 
jar, lotus, and victory bell. /a 
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drums, in their left hands and.the drumsticks are gripped in their 
right hands and, during performances, beating and dancing are 
done according to the; drum score. In villages such as Sangge- 
xiong, accompaniment is provided by bronze gongs. 

The deity sedan is àlso an important prop in Laru perform- 
ances. Before a performance begins, in every village, the deity 
sedan must be raised for the carrying out of various sacrificial 
rites. For. example, in Zhamao Village, when performances begin 
on the third day of the first moon, the populace carries the deity 
sedan, which is followed by offering incense, xianxin, visits to 
every home, and dedication of offerings to the gods. When lis- 
henze is performed in such villages as Gashari and Guomari, per- 
formers hold deity sedans high in the air and bathe in the river. 
In such villages as Songgexiong, and Huojia, those carrying such 
deities as! Dajia's [Dra-rgyal] Three Brothers, Anizanguo [A-myes- 
btsan-mgo] and Aniniangin [A-myes-gnyan-chen], send greetings 
to each other. When the performance concludes, they put the 
sedans in the temples of every village (local people call them 
“Muhongkang”), where it is venerated by all villagers. 

When Mashenze dancing is performed in Regong Laru, props 
such as flags, knives, spears, sticks, and so on are also indispens- 
able. When Laru is performed, performers hold flags high, carry 
knives, hold spears, grip sticks, pick up arrows, and pretend to 
be fighting. According to local accounts 


flags are decorated with pictures of tigers, lions, rocs, and drag- 
ons because these are emblems of army: flags and symbolize 
the ancient tibetan army. Knives, spears, atrows, and sticks are 
weapons used by ancient armies. 


Determining the veracity of this requires more research. 

Regong Laru performers’ clothing is also particular. Generally, 
regardless of gender, Tibetan robes and sashes are worn. Women’s 
robes are, adorned with otter skins on the hems and silver shields 
on the backs. Men are bare from the waist up, or wear white 
shirts, bare right shoulders, roll their sleeves into their sashes, 
wear cloth shoes or boots, and put their trouser legs into socks 
or boots. It is said that.there were one chi!6 long clothes adorned 


16 One chi is equivalent to one-third meters. 
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in performer's trouser legs in the old time and there was a custom 
of wearing puttees. In Songgexiong Village performers' heads are 
wrapped with white towels and the hair is tied up. Others wear 
hats which resemble a round piece of brass topped with a spear 
point surrounded by red tassels, or Wufoguan [Rigs-lang].!" 
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"Errata corrige" 


Author's correction: On the first page of the article “A Contract 
of Employment from Autonomous Mongolia" (41/2 [1997]) read- 
ers are requested to ignore the sentence: "The name of the gen- 
tleman whom Mr Perry-Ayscough met should in fact have been 
written Stanton Pyper”. This was a false correction, resulting 
from over-reliance on a printed source. A postcard in the posses- 
sion of Mrs Holmes confirms that Staunton Pyper is correct. — 
Charles R. Bawden. 
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Mongolian-English Dictionary, compiled by Charles R. Baw- 
den, Kegan Paul International, London and New York 1997, 595 
pp. ISBN 0-7103-0439-0, & 150,00, $ 255,00. ' 


Wohl selten in diesem Jahrhundert unterlag eine Schriftsprache solch vielfal- 
tigen und gravierenden Veránderungen wie die der Chalch-Mongolen. Mit der 
Gründung des mongolischen Nationalstaates im Jahre 1921 und schließlich 
der Mongolischen Volksrepublik im Jahre 1924 wurde der zum Ostmongoli- 
schen Zweig der mongolischen Sprachen gehórende Chalch-Dialekt in den 
Rang einer offiziellen Staatssprache und zur fur die Mongolei verbindlichen 
sprachlichen Norm erhoben. Damit ergab sich fast zwangsläufig eine Annähe- 
rung der Schriftsprache an die gesprochene Umgangssprache und vor allem 
und erstmals eine stürkere Beeinflussung der Schriftsprache durch die Um- 
gangssprache, was sich u. a. in der Substitution bestimmter Verbalnomina und 
einer stárkeren Ausprügung der Nominalisierung niederschlug. Signifikante 
Veränderungen entstanden auf der Grundlage des gesellschaftlichen Transfor- 
mationsprozesses, der von außen aufgezwungenen Sowjetisierung und des 
teilweisen Übergangs der nomadischen Agrargesellschaft zu urbanen Struktu- 
ren, zwel zwar verschiedenen, jedoch nicht voneinander zu trennenden Pro- 
zessen. Im Zuge dieser Entwicklung erfolgte mit dem sicherlich politisch mo- 
tivierten Wechsel vom uiguro-mongolischen zum kyrillischen Alphabet (Be- 
schluf des MVR-Ministerrates vom 25. Mirz 1941) 1. eine teilweise Abkopp- 
lung von den ursprünglichen sprachlichen Traditionen und 2. eine Isolierung 
des Chalch-Mongolischen von den Einflüssen der südmongolischen Dialekte. 
Semantische Inhalte veranderten sich erheblich. Der Einzug von wissen- 
schaftlichen und technischen Neuerungen in die mongolische Gesellschaft 
zwang auch die Staatssprache der MVR, dem Eintritt in die Moderne Rech- 
nung zu tragen. Mongolische Wortneuschópfungen der Terminologischen 
Kommission des MVR-Ministerrates (mongol H3p TOMPbÉOHbI KOMHCcC) und 
Lehnwörter zumeist russischer Provenienz bereicherten die mongolische Le- 
xik, wobei sich die russischen Lehnworter gegenüber den aquivalenten Wort- 
neuschópfungen oft tendenziell stárker durchsetzten. Parallel zu den Ent- 
wicklungen wurde der Versuch unternommen, eine Normierung der Orthogra- 
phie der Schriftsprache vorzunehmen (Sagji, Mongyol üsüg-un dürim-ün toli 
bicig, Ulayanbayatur 1937). 

Die sowjetischen Mongolisten K. M. Cerimisov und G. N. Rumjancev unter- 
nahmen mit ihrem „Mongolisch-russischen Wörterbuch gemäß der modernen 
Presse" (MoRTONIbBCKO-PyccKHä CJIOBApb mno coBpeMeHHOM npecce, MockBa, 
JIemaurpan 1937) den ersten Versuch einer lexikalischen Bestandsaufnahme 
des Chalch-Mongolischen. Sie werteten zu diesem Zweck Tageszeitungen, 
Zeitschriften, politische Periodica, aber auch literarische Arbeiten wie z.B. 
die Erzahlungen des bekannten Literaten und Literaturwissenschaftlers 
C. Damdinsuren aus. Das Wörterbuch geriet mit seinen ca. 7000 Eintragungen 
zu einer einmaligen Sammlung lexikalischer Einheiten, die u.a. soziolektolo- 
gische Besonderheiten der damaligen Schriftsprache widerspiegelten. Spà- 
tere Wörterbücher wie z.B. das ,Mongolisch-russische Wörterbuch“ von 
C. Damdinsüren und S. Luvsanvandan (Il. JTawyancypou, C. Jlyscanpanyan, 
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Mosron-Opoc Tomb, Y;aau6aarap 1942) oder das „Mongolisch-russische 
Wörterbuch“ von A. Luvsandendev (A. JIysBcaugoggB, Monroz-Opoc Tous, 
Moczsa 1957) orientierten sich mehr an der Notwendigkeit, einem breiten 
Benutzerkreis den Zugang zur russischen Umgangssprache zu ermóglichen, 
verzichteten also z. T. auf die Einbeziehung der politischen, technischen, wis- 
senschaftlichen u.a. Terminologie dieser Jahre. - 

Einen wichtigen Meilenstein bei der Bestandsaufnahme der chalch-mongo- 
lischen Lexik stellte zweifellos das „Kurze erklärende (Wörter)buch der mon- 
golischen Sprache" von Ja. Cevel (A. Ussan, Monroy: x3jruiíí TOBY Taitnoap 
To, YnaaSaatap 1966) dar. Mit seinen ca. 30000 Eintragungen spiegelt die- 
ses Wörterbuch die Lexik der Staatssprache der MVR für den Zeitraum von 
1949 bis ca. 1964 wider, wobei Cevel und sein Redakteur Ch. Luvsanbaldan 
bemüht waren, die Lexik in ihrer ganzen Breite, d.h. unter Einbeziehung poli- 
tischer, technischer, wissenschaftlicher u.a. Lemmata sowie der Literatur- 
sprache zu,erfassen. Dieses Wörterbuch gilt als die wohl beste Bestandsauf- 
nahme des Chalch-Mongolischen, breit in seiner Anlage und punktgenau in 
seinen Erklarungen, und oft als die „letzte Rettung“ für jemanden, der in 
einem mongolischsprachigen Text Wörter erschließen muß, die in einschlägi- 
gen Wörterbüchern nicht aufzufinden sınd. 

Nunmehr liegt auch das „Mongolian-English Dictionary“ aus der Feder von 
Charles R. Bawden vor. Bawden kann nicht nur auf eine Reihe von Arbeiten 
zur Quellenedition, mongolischen Geschichte und Zeitgeschichte, die heute 
zur Pflichtliteratur eines Mongolisten gehören, verweisen, sondern gilt auch 
im besten Sinne des Wortes als der Nestor der britischen Mongolistik, die 
sich heute angesichts einer Zeit, da dokonomische Zwänge die kleinen Fächer 
der Asienwissenschaften Verachtung strafen, leider in einem beklagenswer- 
ten Zustand befindet. 

Bawdens Wörterbuch mit seinen in mongolo-kyrillischer Schreibweise 
wiedergegebenen 26 500 Stichwörtern und einer Vielzahl von Nebenbedeutun- 
gen kann mit Fug und Recht als ein Lebenswerk bezeichnet werden. Die Idee 
dazu wurde im Jahre 1963 geboren, die Ausführung des großen Vorhabens 
beschäftigte Bawden fast über drei Jahrzehnte. Im Gegensatz zu manchen 
anderen Worterbuchautoren, die sich der Wortlisten gangiger europäischer 
Wörterbücher bedienten, vermied Bawden von Anfang an, sich eine solche 
„Zwangsjacke“ anzulegen. Auch lexikalische Vollständigkeit strebte er nicht 
an, sein Anliegen war vielmehr, eine Auswahl solcher Lemmata zu treffen; 
die ihm während seiner fast dreißigjahrigen Lektüre von Zeitungen, Zeit- 
schriften und Handbuchern zu solchen Gegenständen wie Viehzucht, Botanik, 
Zoologie, Geschichte, Geographie, Medizin, Jagd, Musik, Kunst und Hand- 
werk sowie von literarischen Arbeiten als für die Zeit wichtig und typisch 
erschienen. Damit reiht Bawden sein Wörterbuch in die Traditionslinie ein, 
die durch die Arbeit von Cerimisov und Rumjancev begründet wurde. 

Im Unterschied zu Cerimisov und Rumjancev beschränkt sich Bawden je- 
doch bei der Auswahl der Stichwörter nicht auf einen bestimmten Zeitab- 
schnitt, sondern erfaßt Wörter des Zeitraumes von 1924 bis zum Jahre 1992, 
die den mehrfachen Wechsel des Soziolekts innerhalb der sozialistischen Zeit 
und die politische Transformation von einer ehemals sozialistischen zu einer 
marktwirtschaftlich orientierten Gesellschaft widerspiegeln. 

Das ,Mongolian-English Dictionary" wendet sich vor allem an englisch- 
sprachige Benutzer, die bereits über Basiskenntnisse des Chalch-Mongoli- 
schen verfügen und daher eher nach Stichwörtern suchen, die in Wörterbü- 
chern mit allgemeinem Wortschatz nicht zu finden sind. Bawden kennzeich- 
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net die Homonyme der Stichworter mut romischen Ziffern, thre verschiedenen 
Bedeutungen bzw. Bedeutungsebenen mit arabischen Ziffern. Von einiger Si- 
gnifikanz ist zweifellos, daß Bawden besondere Sorgfalt darauf verwandte, 
tibetische, chinesische, mandschurische, russische und Lehnworter aus dem 
Sanskrit, die fur konkret-historisch determinierte Einflusse auf das Chalch- 
Mongolische reprasentativ sind, bei Kennzeichnung ihrer Herkunft in das 
Worterbuch aufzunehmen. Im Falle der tibetischen Lehnworter, die in erster 
Linie die Bereiche der Religion und Kultur tangleren, fugt er das tibetische 
Wort in Klammern an. Bei Wórtern chinesischer bzw. mandschurischer Her- 
kunft, die besonders den Bereichen der materiellen Kultur und Administra- 
tion zuzuordnen sind, verzichtet er darauf, zumal dies wohl auch die techni- 
schen Moglichkeiten bei der Manuskriptgestaltung absolut gesprengt hätte. 
Die russischen Lehnwörter sind vom geübten Leser ohnehin als solche zu 
erkennen. Da, wo ihre mongolisierte Schreibweise dies nicht ermöglicht, 
führt Bawden die russische Schreibweise in Klammern an (z.B. mongol. 
TOOIAT, russ. TOTKA). 

Mit Genugtuung hat der Rezensent registriert, da& der Autor bei Stichwor- 
tern aus den Bereichen Fauna und Flora ihre lateinischen Namen aufgeführt 
hat. Jeder, der schon einmal vor dem Problem stand, den Namen einer be- 
stimmten Pflanze aus dem Mongolischen zu übersetzen, wird dies als eine 
wertvolle Hilfe empfinden, aber auch ahnen, welche unendliche Mühe Baw- 
den in die Suche nach den englischsprachigen Äquivalenten investiert haben 
Inag. 

Bawden weist darauf hin, daß er davon Abstand nahm, (-H) und (-r), mit 
denen manche Nomina in der ülteren Sprachperiode auslauteten, auszuwei- 
sen. Diese Entscheidung ist nachzuvollziehen, zumal im modernen Chalch- 
Mongolischen unabhàngig davon, ob das Wort früher mit (-H) auslautete, der 
Genitiv, der Dativ-Lokativ und der Ablativ mitunter mit CH) gebildet werden. 

Alles in allem ist das ,Mongolian-English Dictionary“ von Charles R. Baw- 
den ein hervorragender und wichtiger Beitrag zur mongolstischen For- 
schung. Eine sprachwissenschaftliche Auswertung des bei Cerimisov, Rum- 
jancev, Cevel und Bawden angesammelten Wortgutes des Chalch-Mongoli- 
schen ist m. E. langst überfällig. 

Ein Rezensent vermag es oft nicht, die verlegerischen Mechanismen und 
Zwange des akademischen Buchermarktes nachzuvollziehen Insofern schulde 
ich es meiner Ignoranz, wenn ich mir die Bemerkung gestatte, daß der og. 
Buchpreis für Bibliotheken mit sinkenden Budgets und noch viel mehr fur 
interessierte Privatpersonen schon erheblich an der Schmerzgrenze liegt. Und 
dies ganz besonders unter der Pramisse, da& gerade dem Worterbuch von 
Charles R. Bawden ein breiter Nutzerkreis zu wunschen ist. 

Eine Bemerkung am Rande. Was kennzeichnet u.a. einen exzellenten Mon- 
golisten? Charles R. Bawdens Worterbuch gibt eine Vorstellung davon. Es ist 
vor allem die langjahrige und tiefgrundige Lektüre mongolischsprachiger 
Texte, die Bawden dazu befahigt hat, der Fach welt dieses Worterbuch zu 
ubergeben. 


Berlin ^ A Udo B. Barkmann 
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' Nizami: Die Abenteuer des Konigs Bahram und seiner sieben 

Prinzessinnen. Aus dem Persischen ubertragen und herausge- 
. geben von J. C: Bürgel, München, Verlag C. H. Beck (Neue Orien- 
_ talische Bibliothek), 1997, 414 S., Leinen DM 58,-. 


Die vorliegende Übersetzung von Nezämis Haft peykar, mit der eines der 
großartigsten Werke der persischen Epik zum ersten Male vollständig in deut- 
scher Sprache zugünglich wird, ist — Zufall oder Absicht? — genau 800 Jahre 
nach der Vollendung des Originals erschienen. Die Übersetzung stammt von 
J. Christoph Bürgel, der von NezàmI schon ,Chosrou und Schirin“ (Manesse 
1980) und ,Das Alexanderbuch* (Manesse 1991) übertragen hat und auch 
durch zahlreiche Aufsätze jals hervorragender Nezämf-Kenner ausgewiesen 
ist. Anders als bei den früheren Übertragungen hat Bürgel hier — einer Anre- 
gung des Verlages folgend — erstmals das Wagnis unternommen, nicht nur 
einzelne Passagen, sondern das ganze Werk in Versen wiederzugeben. Er hat 
dazu den Blankvers gewählt, wobei er diesen gegebenenfalls um eine sechste 
Hebung erweitert und auch regelwidrige Betonungen nicht ausschließt. . 

Der Rez.|imuß bekennen, daß er, als er das Buch aufschlug und Verse sah, 
zunáchst skeptisch war, seine Bedenken sich aber schon nach kurzer Lektüre 
zerstreuten. Hier war nicht etwa ein Verseschmied, sondern ein Ubersetzer 
mit dichterischer Begabung am Werk, der ein sicheres Gespiir für die Modula- 
tionsfáhigkeit des Blankverses besitzt und der, indem er von einer strikten 
Umsetzung der auf syntaktische Einheiten abgestellten Struktur des persi- 
schen Verses absieht, jede Monotonie zu vermeiden weiß. Seine Leistung ist 
um so bewundernswerter, als es ihm trotz der vom Metrum ausgehenden 
Zwünge gelungen ist, dicht am Original zu bleiben. Dies gilt auch fur die 
kunstvoll-komplizierten Bilder, die dieses Epos zu einem der anspruchvoll- 
sten Texte der persischen Literatur machen. Was die Übersetzung darüber 
hinaus auszeichnet, ist die sprachliche Gestaltungskraft Bürgels. Ein Vers wie 
„Da schlug aus Aloe und Sandelholz das Feuer,/Der Rauch ringsum glich 
Indern im Gebet“ (30,21) vermag den Leser ungleich stärker anzusprechen 
als H. Ritters Übersetzung „Das Feuer entzündet aus Sandel- und Aloeholz, 
der Rauch ringsherum wie Inder in der Prosternation“ (Über die Bilderspra- 
che Nizamis, Berlin und Leipzig 1927, S. 13). Entsprechendes gilt, um noch 
ein zweites Beispiel zu geben, für „Am Mittwoch, als das Morgenlicht erblu- 
hend/Des Himmels Dunkel in Türkis verwandelte“ (36,1) gegenüber „Am 
Mittwoch, als durch die Blume der Sonne türkisfarben ward die Schwarze 
des Himmels“ (Ritter, S. 27). Es ist wohl nicht zuviel gesagt, wenn man fest- 
stellt, daß Bürgel hier die Reihe seiner Nezäml-Übertragungen nicht nur 
glanzvoll fortgesetzt, sondern sich sogar noch selbst übertroffen hat. 

Etwas unglücklich findet der Rez. die Wahl des deutschen Buchtitels. Die 
Rahmenerzählung enthält weit mehr als nur Abenteuer Bahräms, und bei den 
sieben Geschichten, die den Mittelpunkt des Werkes bilden, geht es um von 
den Prinzessinnen erzählte, aber nicht um deren eigene Abenteuer. 

An einigen Stellen hat man den Eindruck, daß der Übersetzer in Zeitnot 
war und keine Gelegenheit mehr hatte, Flüchtigkeitsfehler auszumerzen. So 
bedeutet neyze (11,64a) nicht Schwert, sondern Speer oder Lanze; ašqar 
(12,11) nicht Schecke, sondern Brauner oder Fuchs; gorg (16,2) nicht Fuchs, 
sondern Wolf; pdrsa* (27,11) nicht Findigkeit, sondern Frömmigkeit; dabtr 
(27,93) nicht Chronist, sondern Schreiber (hier: mit dem Zählen von Juwelen 
beauftragter Schreiber); kargadan (28,41) nicht Einhorn, sondern Nashorn; 
nahang (28,44) nicht Drache, sondern Hai oder Krokodil; sanam (30,85; 
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38,191; 38,234) nicht Gotterbild, sondern Idol, Götzenbild, Abgott; ndr 
(38,275) nicht Apfelsine, sondern Granatapfel; amal (40,70) nicht Fahne, son- 
dern Arbeit (offenbar Verwechslung mit alam); gordz (41,6) nicht Bar, son- 
dern Eber; ze dir (41,50) nicht unfern, sondern von fern; wali-ni ‘mat (46,7) 
nicht Kronprinzessin (sic!), sondern Wohlthterin (offenbar Verwechslung mit 
wali- ahd), hatt (48,28) nicht Siegel, sondern Schriftzug (Siegel wurden erst 
seit der Mongolenzeit zur Beglaubigung von Schriftstucken verwendet). Die 
Ubersetzung ,und entschwand ins Geisterreich" (11,29) ist zu verbessern in 
„und verschwand wie ein Geist“; „die Tochter des Radscha, die Verstand und 
Einsicht besaß, zu freien“ (29,16) in „die Tochter des Radscha zu freien mit 
Verstand und Einsicht“; „baue ein goldnes Haus im eisernen“ (30,92) in „baue 
ein goldnes Haus mit Eisentüren"; „Eh eine Hand man aus der Schlinge zieht" 
(40,13) in „Bevor ihm die Schlinge über den Kopf geworfen wurde“; „Ich 
durch sie tief durchglüht wie ein Karfunkel“ (46,10) in „ich durch sie heiter 
wie die von Lampen erhellte Nacht“; „Da spürte er, daß der den Weg zum 
Himmel/ihm nun im Schutz von Engeln zeigen wolle" (52,20) in „Da spürte 
er, daß jenes engelhafte Wesen ihm nun den Weg zum Himmel zeigen wollte". 

Die Übersetzung wird durch Anmerkungen ergänzt, die, obgleich recht um- 
fangreich, vor allem für den mit der persischen Literatur weniger vertrauten 
Leser noch manches offenlassen dürften. Nicht jeder wird, um nur zwei oder 
dre: Beispiele zu nennen, realisieren, daß es sich bei einem ,Pfennigknecht" 
(35,22) um einen für geringe Münze gekauften Sklaven handelt, bei „Kalifen- 
happen“ (36,192) um eine Süßigkeit und bei den ,Zeuginnen des Paradieses- 
schlosses“ (38,91) um Paradiesjungfrauen (Huris). 

Abgerundet wird das Buch durch ein Verzeichnis der Personen- und Orts- 
namen, ausgewählte Literaturhinweise sowie ein ausführliches Nachwort, das 
eine sehr informative Einführung in das Leben und Werk des Dichters enthält 
und besonders auf das vorliegende Epos eingeht. Richtigzustellen ist im 
Nachwort, daß der erste Fuß des von Nezäml hier verwendeten Versmaßses 
nicht —--—, sondern —~—-— lautet, wobei die.erste Lange durch eine Kürze 
ersetzt werden kann. Im Literaturverzeichnis vermißt man die Textausgabe 
von T. A. Magerramov (Moskau 1987). 

Burgels Übersetzung ist ungeachtet der vorstehenden Bemerkungen ein 
großer Wurf. Sie ist hervorragend geeignet, auch ein breiteres Publikum mit 
einem Juwel der Weltliteratur bekannt zu machen. 


Göttingen Gottfried Herrmann 


W. Hahn, J.-U. Hartmann, R. Steiner eds. Suhrllekhäh: Festgabe 
für Helmut Eimer (Indica et Tibetica, Band 28): Swistal-Oden- 
dorf 1996. XXIII, 282 S. 


Dr. Helmut Eimer is internationally known as the specialist of the studies on 
the Tibetan Canon, being the scholar who has placed this branch of Tibetol- 
ogy on a truly scientific foundation. On the occasion of his 60th year his 
colleagues, friends and pupils have dedicated to him this collection of essays. 

The volume opens with a sketch of Eimer's curriculum and with a detailed 
list of his publications, both compiled by R. Steiner. 

Foliowing their contents, the seventeen papers included in the Festschrift 
can be divided into several groups. 

Most numerous of all are the contributions I would range under the general 
heading philology. — S. Dietz (pp. 7-15) studies the textual transmission of 
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the four strophes of the Lokaprajrdptisdastra in praise of the four great rivers 
flowing out of the Anavatapta lake. The Tibetan translation of these verses 
shows considerable divergences in both the main traditions of the Kangyur 
and Tangyur. — M. Hahn (pp. 28-42) compares the Sanskrit text of a short 
poem ascribed to a certain Aditya with the decidedly bad translation by ‘Gos 
gZhon-nu-dpal, the author of the Blue Annals. I noticed a minor slip on page 
31: Nyi-ma'pa and Sakya-pa were abbots of ITe’u-ra, not of Sa-skya. - To a 
similar subject is devoted the paper of P. Skilling (pp. 201—226), who investi- 
gates the verses connected with the *Rahulasitra, making use of the Pali, 
Tibetan and above all Chinese versions and quotations. — A. Yuyama (pp. 
263—282) contributes a critical survey of the philological elaborations of the 
Dasabhümikasütra, a field overwhelmingly dominated by Japanese scholars. 
Numerous manuscripts of the Indic versions are available in N epal. The 
Tibeto-Mongolian translations are helpful, but the Chinese are of paramount 
importance. The survey is extended also to modern translations of the text 
in English and Japanese. — With the next two essays we quit the Buddhist 
feld and shift to classical'Sanskrit literature. J. Hanneder (pp. 43—48) tries 
to determinate the relations of a Sloka of Kälidäsa (Kumärasambhava 3.15) 
with the Shaivaism of his times. He suggests that not only proto-Puranas, but 
also proto-Tantras could be among the sources of the great Indian poet. — 
J. P. Schwindt (pp. 137-152) throws some sidelights on the beginnings of 
Sanskrit studies, discussing the "forgotten Schlegel", i.e. A. W. von Schlegel's 
work in classical philology and the application of its methods in his edition 
of the Bhagavadgita. 

Mongolian philology is represented by R. Kaschewski (pp. 99—110), who 
collects the quotations of a stotra in honour of Atiga found in the Mongolian 
version of two works of Tsong-kha-pa. — Turkish philology is also present. 
K. J. Klimkeit (pp. 110—119) deals with the figure of Maitreya as delineated 
in the various Central Asian recensions of the Maitrisimit. — The same text 
in its Hami version is the subject of an essay by J. P. Laut (pp. 123-136), who 
tries to put some order into the bewildering scribal mistakes that mar the 
pagination of the manuscript. He offers also a critical edition of the 24th 
chapter of the Maitrisimit. 

Essays on the Tibetan Canon are less numerous than could be expected 
in a sylloge dedicated to a great authority in this field. — P. Harrison (pp. 49— 
68) presents a preliminary study on the dkar chag of a dharani collection, 
being one of the numerous fragments found in the library of the Tabo monas- 
tery. His brilliant discussion is a noteworthy contribution to the pre-history 
of the Canon, showing that the Tabo manuscript is. completely independent 
from the later editions and seems to go back to the Great Revision of the 
early 9th century. — J. W. Hartmann (pp. 69-78) takes up again a subject that 
has drawn much attention after the reproduction in microfiches of the Phug- 
brag Kangyur. He tries to define its position within the textual tradition. He 
notices that the last folio of the Arthavistarasütra, missing in the prototypes 
of all the extant editions of the Canon, is present in Phug-brag, in full 
agreement with the Chinese translations. — A. Silk (pp. 153—200) studies the 
Yongle edition of the Kangyur (1410), of which two almost complete copies 
are known to exist at Lhasa. He gives a careful codicological description as 
well as-a historical sketch :of this edition, the first to be printed, citing also 
some hitherto unnoticed Tibetan and Chinese documents. 

The rest.of the Festschrift is made up of essays on various subjects. Two 
papers concern Indian metrics. — T. R. Chopra (pp. 1-6) discusses the gender 
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of the name of the dohd verse and concludes that it is, and has always been, 
masculine. — More substantial is a highly technical paper by R. Steiner (pp. 
227-248) on the theory of the anustubh according to the Indian treatises on 
metrics, starting with Pihgala's Chandahsütra and RatnükaraóBnti's Chando- 
ratnäkara. 

Two contributions refer to mythical and historical geography. K. H. Golzio 
(pp. 17—28) draws an outline of the countries which in Theravada Buddhism 
were put forward as Buddha's own land. Shri Lanka has gained general accep- 
tance as such wherever Theraväda dominates, with the single exception of 
Burma, where a trend developed identifying state and religion, reaching its 
climax in the century before the extinction of the kingdom. — C. Vogel's paper 
(pp. 249—261), reproducing a lecture held in 1989 on the occasion of the 
2000th year of the city of Bonn, gives a rather popular picture of the three 
great cities that played outstanding roles in Indian history, viz. P&taliputra, 
Kanauj and the “Seven Cities" of Delhi. 

We enter the religious field proper with A. Herrmann-Pfandt (pp. 79-88), 
who deals with the transfer of merits (Pali pattidana, Sanskrit parinamand) 
in Mahäyäna and Hinayäna. She shows that this conception, one of the basic 
elements of the Bodhisattva theory in Mahayana, is by no means unknown in 
Hinayäna as well. | 

This small but scholarly volume, besides being a welcome addition to our 
studies, is a fitting homage to a fine scholar and to an upright and kindly 
colleague. 


Rome Luciano Petech 


Studia Ottomanica. Festgabe für Gyórgy Hazai zum 65. Geburts- 

` tag, hg. v. Barbara Kellner-Heinkele und Peter Zieme. Veröffentli- 
chungen der Societas Uralo-Altaica, hg. v. Istvan Futaky und 
Klaus Róhrborn, Band 47, 1997, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden. 
XI, 264 S. 8°. ISBN 3-447-03913-9. 


Das Werk ist überwiegend osmanisch-westoghusischen (,türkeitürkischen") 
Themata gewidmet. Nur fünf von zwanzig Artikeln (Doerfer, Kleinmichel, 
Schónig, Sinor, eigentlich auch Zieme) behandeln andere (aber turkologische) 
Themata. Die Weite des Hazaischen Blicks wie auch der Turkologie zeigt sich 
auch darin, daß von den zwanzig Artikeln 9 in deutscher, 7 in englischer und 
4 in französischer Sprache verfaßt sind. Die Fulle der Gegenstande aber kann 
hier nur andeutungsweise dargestellt werden. 

1. Bassarak befaßt sich mit dem schwierigen und umstrittenen Kapitel der 
türkischen Klitika, das oft mehrere Möglichkeiten der Interpretation zulàfst. 
2. Bazin gibt eine geistreiche Umdeutung einer Stelle aus Dede Korkut. 

3. Über türkische Zeitschriften u.a. in Üsküb berichten Clayer und Popo- 
vic. 

4. Eine verbesserte Version eines chaladsch Gedichtes bietet Doerfer. 

b. Die relativ alte Grammatik des Agop (1685) bespricht Drimba. 

- 6. Türkeitü. uvez wird von Eren einleuchtend als ‚Mückenbaum‘ erklärt. 

7. Die komplizierte Geschichte von ital avania wird von Gallotta und 
Bombaci dargestellt. 

8. İnalcık gibt einen interessanten Report über korrupte Kadis (etwa von 
1488) heraus. 
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9. Die wenig bekannte oghusische koiné des Safavidenstaates (1684) wird 
von Johanson beschrieben. 

10. In Art der Schule Johanson behandelt Kleinmichel den Gebrauch von 
ekan und -kin im Uzbekischen. 

11. Mantran stellt Wien als ,relais d'information" über die Turken dar. 

12. In anmutiger Weise wird die grazióse Tulpenzeit von Nicholas beschri 
ben. ' 

13. Die Sprache eines zyprisch-türkischen Ortes. kommt durch die Schar- 
lipps zu Wort. 

14. „Wie entstand das südsibirische Türkisch?" Dieser interessanten Frage 
geht Schónig nach. 

15. In gewohnt klarer Weise berichtet Sinor über frühe türkische Einheiten 
in West-Zentralasien. 

16. Stachowski zeigt Ursprung und Wanderungen des türkischen Wortes 
pabuç ,Pantoffel'. 

17. Der Darstellung von Geuffroys (1542/3) Brievve description de la court 
du grant Turc ist Steins Aufsatz gewidmet. 

18. Ein ‚wichtiges Moment der osmanischen Kanzlei wird von Stojanov 
dargestellt. l ' | 

19. Zachariadou publiziert ein Dokument des Sehäb el-din paša aus dem 
Jahre 1455. 

20. Zieme wagt sich an die Frage ,Gab es buddhistische Vorbilder für Yu- 
nus Emres| Gedankenwelt?“ Seine Ablehnung ist sorgfältig begründet. 

Dem lieben und liebenswürdigen Jubilar ein ad multos annos! 


Gottingen , Gerhard Doerfer 


Lev S. Klejm: Das Phanomen der sowjetischen Archdologie: Ge- 
' schichte, Schulen, Protagonisten. Aus dem Russ. von D. Schor- 
kowitz unter Mitw. von V. Kulik. Frankfurt am Main (u. a.): Peter 
. Lang, 1997. 411 S. (Gesellschaften und Staaten im Epochenwan- 
, del, Band 6). ISBN 3-631-30646-6. DM 118,-. 


Das vorliegende Buch hat vor seinem Erscheinen in deutscher Sprache 
mehrere Phasen durchlaufen. Die erste Fassung war bereits 1982 fertig, 
wurde aber zunàchst in englischer Sprache publiziert, wobei sich die ur- 
sprunglich, vorgesehenen Mitautoren V. A. Bulkin und G. S. Lebedev durch 
ihre Teilnahme — nach hoherer Zustimmung — mit Klejn identifizierten. 
Es war aber klar, daß Dr. Klejn der eigentliche Verfasser war, man hatte 
ihn inzwischen verhaftet: Daf$ er diese Repression überstand zeigt, wie 
weit die zentrale Steuerung damals schon abgebaut war. So konnte Klejn 
nach einigen Prazisierungen und unter Hinzufügen weiterer Kapitel (VI- 
VIII) sowie einem Anhang, der sich mit dem Verhältnis von V.G. Childe 
zur sowjetischen Archaologie beschaftigt, sein Werk beim Verlag Farn (St. 
Petersburg) in russischer Sprache erscheinen lassen. Die russische Ausgabe 
wurde von A. A. Formozov in dem inzwischen zur Rossijskaja Archeologija 
gemauserten Zentralorgan (3/1955: 225—232) besprochen. Für die deutsche 
Ausgabe schrieb Klejn ein zusatzliches Kapital (IIT) und inkorporierte Mate- 
riallen aus Vorlesungen, die er an der Freten Universitat Berlin gehalten 
hatte — als Kapitel XI-XV: Vor allem aber druckte er die Rezension Forma- 
zovs ab, sowie seine eigene Antwort darauf, die in der russischen Urfas- 
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sung nicht zum Druck gelangt war. Dieser Eifer hat negative Folgen, weil 
Klejn auch noch geistreich sein will. So gliedert er die z. T. neuen Strémun- 
gen in der Archäologie in ein ,Trivium“ und ein ,Quadrivium", die dann 
als sieben Farben oder Egos nebeneinander stehen, wobei kaum ,moleku- 
lare“ oder ,atomare“ Forschungsebenen feststellbar sind. Wer den sprachli- 
chen Zugang hat, wird sich daher an das (nicht in Übersetzung vorlie- 
gende) Buch von G.S. Lebedev halten, das 1991 unter dem Titel ,Ge- 
schichte der vaterländischen Archäologie“ erschien. Es hat zunächst den 
Vorteil, daß die lange Vorgeschichte mit berücksichtigt wird — in der die 
russische Forschung ihre Eigenständigkeit erreicht, allerdings im Dienst 
eines Staates, der autoritar sein wollte und den Anspruch erhob, das 
„dritte Rom“ zu vertreten. In diesem Kontext schrumpft die marxistische 
Archäologie in eine breit aufgefacherte Spätphase zusammen, auf die der 
Anschluß an eine globale Archäologie folgen sollte. 

Lebedev gehörte zu den Schulern, die als Koautoren der ursprünglichen 
Fassung fur World Archaeology (1982) ihre Unterschrift für die russische Fas- 
sung vorenthalten wollten — offenbar war dabei nicht nur mangelnde Risiko- 
bereitschaft im Spiel. Allerdings fehlt die Erwähnung jener Kollegen, die 
durch heroisches Eintreten für kulturelle Denkmäler, z. T. aber wegen lächer- 
licher Abweichungen Freiheit und Leben verloren. Aber die Gestaltung dieses 
Themas ausgerechnet durch Klejn hatte Widerspruch erzeugt. Er hatte Ver- 
dienste gesammelt, bevor er sich — zeitgemäß — als kritischer Geist profi- 
lierte. Die von ihm zusammengestellten Regeln fur die Täuschung der Zensur 
hätten unter Stalin kaum funktioniert. 

So bleiben als unerwartetes Geschenk an die Leser die drei großen und 
die vielen kleinen Biographien, die, zusammen mit dem Childe gewidmeten 
Kapitel, etwa die Hälfte des Buches ausmachen. Allerdings bedürfen diese 
Beiträge einer Ergänzung und oft auch der Korrektur, um fur die Archäologie 
der früheren Sowjetunion repräsentativ zu sein. In einem ersten, vorgezoge- 
nen Kapitel wird Childe unterstellt, die Enttäuschung an der marxistischen : 
Archäologie, so wie sie.in Rußland gepflegt wurde, sei ein wesentliches Motiv 
fur seinen Selbstmord im Jahre 1957 gewesen. Ob Childe in seiner letzten 
Phase noch als Marxist eingeordnet werden kann, erscheint mir nach den 
Gesprächen fraglich, die ich 1955 mit ihm fuhren durfte. 

S. I. Rudenko habe ich erst durch dieses Buch als „kleinen giftigen Alten" 
kennengelernt. Daß er Klejn nicht leiden konnte, ist verständlich: er hatte 
alles durchgemacht, was diesem erspart blieb. Wir haben immer gestaunt, 
wieso man ihn vom „technisch-brauchbaren“ Stráfling über einen Beitrag zur 
Tschuktschen-Halbinsel zum Leiter der aussichtsreichsten Expedition befor- 
dern konnte. Ich nahm daher seine Würdigung durch V. Masson anläßlich des 
80. Geburtstages ın die deutsche Übersetzung seines Buches auf, was damals 
(1965) sehr kühn war. 

M. L Artamonov hat neben Prachtbanden die großen Serien ins Leben ge- 
rufen (MIA, KSIIMK), die man leider noch vor dem Einbruch außerster Not 
verkommen ließ. Außerdem hat er schon früh ein Geständnis gemacht, das 
man 1977 abdruckte, als er schon làngst irdischer Verfolgung entzogen war — 
er war 1972 gestorben. Um das Konzept des ,fruhen Nomaden", also einen 
Ubergang im frühen 1. Jahrtausend, der zum Reiterkriegertum führte, zu eta- 
blieren, hatte er diese These — zu Unrecht — auf Engels zurückgeführt und 
damit geheiligt. Hier sieht man, wie mächtig die Idee einer globalen Stadialitat 
bis dahin geblieben war und wie konspirativ der Abschied vorbereitet werden 
mußte. 
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Es ist ungerecht, M. P., Gryaznov als Miniaturisten zu bezeichnen. Milde 
verbannt und verfolgt, blieb er trotz seiner Angstlichkeit loyal, seine Beliebt- 
heit war ehorm. 

S. V. Kiselév wurde gegen Ende seines Lebens auserwählt, jene Mission zu 
leiten, die im damals noch eng befreundeten China das archäologische Sy- 
stem der sowjetischen Nachbarn propagieren sollte. Daß dieser Tätigkeit ein 
Ende gesetzt wurde, lag nicht an ihm. So wurde er von der Weltpolitik um 
eine ungeheure Aufgabe betrogen. 

Inzwischen sind im Westen Berichte erschienen, die ein sehr ungunstiges 
Licht auf das Verhalten S. P. Tolstovs zu seinen Kollegen werfen. Andererseits 
hat er als Leiter des ethnographischen Instituts und als Schöpfer einer kom- 
plexen Expedition mit dem Schwerpunkt Archäologie eine Tradition geschaf- 
fen, die bis heute weiterbesteht. Er erschien als Bote der proletarischen Wis- 
senschaft nach dem 2. Weltkrieg im Westen, wo er große Erfolge für seine 
Sache erzielen konnte, bevor die Unterjochung Osteuropas offenkundig 
wurde. Erisoll mit Kaviar und vielen Flaschen des russischen Nationalge- 
tränks geworben haben. Als Tolstov nach einem Schlaganfall schon gelähmt 
war, besuchte ihn ein Freund aus dieser Zeit. Tolstov hatte eine Flasche bereit 
und erklärte hierzu: „Wenn ich nicht zu trinken aufhöre, hat man mir ange- 
kündigt, daß ich sterben muß. Aber sterben muß ich ja doch!“ Das Ende kam 
rasch und unerwartet grausam — eine Zigarette konnte er noch anzünden, 
aber nicht den Zimmerbrand löschen, der sich anschloß. 

B. B. Piotrovsij hingegen entsprach mehr als seine Vorgänger den Erwar- 
tungen, die man inzwischen im Ausland der russischen Archäologie entgegen- 
brachte. Er erhielt mehr Ehrungen im In und Ausland, als alle seine Vorgán- 
ger. Er war und blieb ein Grandseigneur, selbst in der Sowjetunion. 

A.P. Okladnikov konnte man das nicht nachsagen. Er war und blieb ein 
Sibiriak Ein sagenhaftes Finderglück zeichnete ihn aus, weshalb man ihn 
nach Mittelasien schickte, wo er prompt das Grab eines Neandertalerkindes 
entdeckte. Seine Basis war eine tiefe Verbundenheit mit der Natur. Er war 
dankbar für jeden, der seine Bedeutung hervorhob — das half auch mir. Im 
Buch wird seine Begeisterung für Marr hervorgehoben - tatsächlich hat er 
meinen Lehrer Heine-Geldern, der sich bei einer internationalen Tagung von 
der Kulturkreislehre Wilhelm Schmidts distanzlerte, mit der Feststellung ver- 
blufft, da& Marr noch weit schlimmer gewirkt habe. Offensichtlich bejahte er 
den Kommunismus als Praxis, der ihm, in einem Gebiet von der Größe Euro- 
pas, so ungeheuerliche Chancen eróffnete. Den Dank stattete er in offiziellen 
Lobreden und in einer ungeheuerlichen Arbeitsleistung ab. Da er keinen Sohn 
hatte, sondern „nur“ eine Tochter, die den Chancen nicht gerecht wurde, die 
er ihr bot, forderte er viele junge Männer, denen er aber letztendlich große 
Schwierigkeiten machte. Felsbildern gerecht zu werden, ist schwieriger als 
man denkt. Seine Publikationen sind eine große Hilfe. Überhaupt hat man 
jetzt zu einer gerechteren Würdigung gefunden. 

Sicher ist ein Text wie der vorliegende amüsant zu lesen. Man lernt die 
Akteure einer Wissenschaft, die international Aufsehen und sogar Bewunde- 
rung errungen hat, auch von ihrer allzu menschlichen Seite, allerdings mit 
einer gewissen Nostalgie, da der optimale Zustand knapp vor dem Einstellen 
der Großen Serien nicht wiederkommen wird. Aber manches, was man hier 
beobachtet! kónnte richtungsweisend sein. 

Inzwischen ist im dritten Heft des Jahrgangs 1995 ein Diskussionsbeitrag 
erschienen, in dem die Autoren — V. J. Guljaev und L. A. Beljaev — nach den 
Ursachen für den Verlust an Ansehen fragen, den die russische Archdologie 
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erlitten hat. Der Apparat war enorm, aber ebenso spektakulär waren die Re- 
sultate. Wer nicht gerade Akademiker war, der war auf ein vergleichsweise 
niedriges, aber ausreichendes Gehalt angewiesen. Er konnte seinen ganzen 
Ehrgeiz auf die wissenschaftliche Arbeit konzentrieren, die für die gesamte 
Intelligenzia viel interessanter war als der Inhalt der Tagespresse. Dabei wa- 
ren die Schlüsselpositionen von Fachleuten besetzt. Vorn marxistischen Erbe 
waren die Terminologie und die Bereitschaft geblieben, auch unscheinbare 
Fundplatze zu registrieren. So fullten sich durch die Tatigkeit der sowjeti- 
schen Kollegen die fundleeren Ráume in Nordafghanistan. 

Jetzt läßt der Staat, nach der Perestrojka, seine Fachleute im Stich — wenn 
sie nicht eine Partnerschaft mit Archäologen aus dem Westen ergattern. Da- 
beri richten sich die Untersuchungen auf wenige, bereits làngst bekannte 
Ziele, das was große Erfolge verspricht, gönnt man den zahlenden Gästen 
nicht. r . 

Auferdem ist die Formulierung Klejns, der ,Zusammenbruch der alten 
Union und die Transformation der Sowjetrepubliken in eigenständige souve- 
rane Staaten“ werde „die herkömmlichen Kultur- und Wissenschaftsbeziehun- 
gen“ nicht zerstören, ein hoffnungsloser Optimismus. In den regionalen Repu- 
bliken ist ein Verdrangungsprozeß unvermeidlich. — Das Beste an dem vorlie- 
genden Werk bleiben der Titel und die Aufforderung, die er an uns heranträgt. 
Es war wirklich ein Phünomen, daf$ unter schwierigsten Umstanden am 
Rande einer allgemetnen Verelendung, unter der standigen Gefahr von einer 
inkonsequenten Bürokratie liquidiert zu werden, eine Gruppe von begeister- 
ten Forschern entstehen konnte, die die ungelosten Probleme erkannte und 
bereit war, solchen Aufgaben die volle Arbeitskraft zu widmen. Grjaznov soll 
gesagt haben, da& Wissenschaft ein voller Ersatz für Religion sei. Tallgren 
hat gefragt, ob ein Volk und ein Staat es sich leisten kónnten, so schlecht mit 
seinen besten und loyalen Bürgern umzugehen, ob es móglich sei, die Verluste 
an menschlicher und intellektueller Substanz auszugleichen. Mit Erstaunen 
hat er festgestellt, dafs die Generation, die 1930 antrat, nicht schlechter sei, 
als ihre gefallenen, liquidierten oder einfach verhungerten Vorganger. Ein 
Volk, das einen solchen Aderlaf$ übersteht, verdient unsere Bewunderung. 
Man fragt sich, ob die aktuelle Prüfung, die Auslieferung des Landes an die 
globale Spekulation, in der gleichen Weise überstanden werden wird, freut 
sich uber jeden Jungen Kollegen, dessen Leistungen die Tradition fortsetzen 
kónnte. Auch Leute wie Formozov haben meinen vollen Respekt. Ob diese 
Wiedergeburt unter den Auspizien der Demokratie erfolgen wird, wird sich 
zeigen. Zunàchst einmal hat der Staat die Aufgabe, die in die Freiheit versto- 
ßenen Teilrepubliken gegen eine Welle von religiös begründeten Fanatismus 
und gegen die erdnickende Umarmung Chinas zu schützen. 


Heidelberg Karl Jettmar 


Roy Andrew Miller: Languages and History. Japanese, Korean 
and Altaic. The Institute for Comparative Research in Human 
Culture. White Orchid Press, Bangkok, Thailand, VIII, 244 Seiten, 
8°. ISBN 974-89669-7-6. 


Dies ist ein wichtiges Buch, das von jedem gelesen werden sollte, der sich 
mit dem Problem des „altaischen“ Sprachenzusammenhanges befaßt, gleich- 
viel, wie er den Terminus ,Altaisch" definiert. Geschrieben ist es in einem 
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temperamentvollen Stil, der jenem des Rez. gleicht, ihm also sympathisch ist. 
Auch in der Weitgespanntheit der Interessen fühlt sich Rez. dem Vf. verbun- 
den. . 

Kapitel l „Definitions“ ruft dem Leser einige bekannt sein sollende Fakten 
ins Gedáchtnis. (2) „Written records“ zeigt u.a. die Schwierigkeiten einer 
rechten Deutung älterer japanischer und chinesischer und sonstiger geschrie- 
bener Materialien auf. Wichtig ist vornehmlich der Abschnitt „Altaic“, in dem 
V£. seine Meinung zum Problem der „altaischen“ Sprachen darstellt, wobei er, 
über die übliche Dretheit Türkisch, Mongolisch, Tungusisch hinausgehend, 
auch Japanisch und Koreanisch einbezieht, nach ihm ,a hypotheücal early 
linguistic unity“ wie Indogermanisch oder Finnougrisch. Ansichten von z. B. 
Clauson oder (teilweise mißverstanden) dem Rez. werden widersprochen. 
Wichtig fur die Auffassung des Vf. ist auch (4) „Japanese and Korean in Al- 
taic“, worin Miller u.a. auf S. 112 das Dilemma der Anti-Altaistik (= These 
von den ausschließlichen Lehnbeziehungen der „altaischen“ Sprachen) auf- 
zeigt — ein Dilemma, das übrigens für jede kritische Einstellung gegenüber 
einer behaupteten Verwandtschaft gilt. Man wird zugestehen mussen, daß 
schon die typologische Vergleichbarkeit ein starkes Argument für eine Ver- 
wandtschaft Türkisch -Mongolisch - Tungusisch - Koreanisch —Japanisch dar- 
stellt. (Allerdings würde das auch u.a. für Samojedisch, Finno-Ugrisch und 
Dravida gelten.) (5) „Altaic in Japanese and Korean“ ergänzt (4), wobei das 
Problem des Rhotazismus und Lambdazismus aufgerollt wird. (6) ,Borro- 
wings" weist auf kulturelle Wanderwege, z. B. von buddhistischen Termini 
und auf gewisse Schwierigkeiten bei den Deutung sinokoreanischer Termini. 
(7) „The Work Ahead" schildert vor allem die gegenwärtige Behandlung.des 
Zusamme ges Koreanisch-Japanisch sowie morphologisch und syntak- 
tisch Vergleichbares und hält den Status der „altaischen“ Sprachenforschung 
fur vergleichbar mit dem des Indogermanischen. 

Rez. weicht in sehr vielen Fallen von der Meinung des Vf. ab, so z.B. zu 
S. 117. Die Vokale sind, worin wir übereinstimmen, in der Tat für die ,alta- 
ischen" Sprachen von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung — dann aber darf man 
tu. tài Traum‘ und tu. tolkin oder tu. tz ‚Salz‘ und tu. turuke (*térokd) nicht 
vergleichen. Oder: Warum soll (S. 195) jakut. nyür ‚Gesicht‘ nicht aus mongoL 
niyur entlehnt sein? (VgL schon Stanislaw Kaluzyriski. Mongolische Ele- 
mente in der jakutischen Sprache, Warszawa 1961, 55). Jedoch móchte ich 
hier nicht auf Details eingehen — das wurde bei der Fulle der aufgeworfenen 
Probleme und vorgetragenen Standpunkte ein neues Buch ergeben. Nur eini- 
ges Allgemeine sei, der besseren gegenständigen Verständigung halber, ge- 
sagt. 


Ich habe, oft meine Meinungen gewandelt, z. B. die Hypothese von der Ein- 
bahnstraße Tü. — Mo. + Mo. — Tu. ersetzt durch Tu. = Mo. + Mo. 2 Tu. — 
wobei allerdings die Stelle Tu. = Tu. weiterhin faktisch leer bleibt (wie schon 
Abel-Rém bemerkt hat), — ein crucial problem of Altaistics. Meine grund- 
sätzliche ung ist: „Glaube nichts, dann findest du alles.“ Das schafft 
meinen Mitmenschen Schwierigkeiten. Ein Schüler meinte einmal „Sie haben 
soviel geschrieben, daß kein Mensch es lesen kann“. I'm afraid thıs is the ill 
fate of all prolific scribblers. So schreibt mir denn auch Vf. sehr verschiedene 
Meinungen zu (p. 198 und 104): nur Tu. — Mo. contra viel öfter Mo. — Tü. 
Ich habe nie mit Clauson völlig übereingestimmt (gegen p. 98); manche seiner 
Ausführungen (von Miller p. 91) zitiert), waren in der Tat naiv. Aber kann 
nicht auch ein Dilettant einmal ein gutes Gespür für einen wesentlichen 
Punkt und darin Recht haben? Hier nun einige Ausführungen, welche meine 
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Arbeitsweise näher erläutern und geeignet sein mögen, die Verstandigung 
zwischen uns zu erleichtern (was natürlich nicht zu völliger Übereinstim- 
mung führen muß). 

(1) Resemblance proves nothing. Die wissenschaftliche Untersuchung be- 
ginnt erst nach der Sichtung der resemblances. Ähnlichkeit ist nie ein Beweis, 
höchstens ein Hinweis für einen Zusammenhang. Darum meine Skepsis u.a. 
zu den Seiten 117 und 171. Im Grunde ist das Wesentliche schon von Max 
Müller (ab 1861 in englisch) gesagt worden. Ich kann hier nur auf die 2. Auf- 
lage (in deutsch) verweisen, sechste Vorlesung „Über die Grundsätze etymo- 
logischer Forschung“ (259—323, engl. 225-281). Ein erschreckendes Beispiel 
für die Nichtbeachtung altbekannter Regeln bietet Joseph H. Greenberg: 
Language in the Americas, Stanford, Cal. 1987. Hier ist in der Tat der Nadir 
der Linguistik erreicht. 

(2) Seit einigen Jahren wird versucht, alle Sprachen der Erde auf genau 
eine Ursprache zurückzuführen. Das wiederum führt zu Adam und Eva. Aber 
Adam und Eva sind doch nur ein Mythos, hinweisend auf die Einheit des 
Menschengeschlechts. Geht man von der Existenz weit zerstreuter Urhorden 
mit je besonderer Sprache aus — die aber natürlich wechselweise in Kontakte 
tretéri.— so gelangt man zu ganz anderen Schlüssen. Sprachtrakte (ähnlich 
Wanderwortern) entstehen auch in ,vorgeschichtlicher" Zeit. Vgl. etwa Aulis 
Joki: Der wandernde Apfel, Studia Orientalia 28, Helsinki 1963, 1-17. In ei- 
nem ständigen struggle for life gibt es Sprachen, die sich durchsetzen und 
andere überwältigen (wie heute das Englische) und aussterbende. Es gibt 
wahrscheinlich mehr ausgestorbene Sprachen als lebende — aber die toten 
mogen Spuren hinterlassen in den lebenden. In der Linguistik (wie in der 
Politik) gilt nicht die Bibel, sondern Darwin. Greenberg und Starostin gehen 
von Adam und Eva aus. Eine einzige Urquelle aller Sprachen ist aber unbe- 
weisbar. (Und man kann die Sprachen nicht nach den Personalpronomina 
klassifizieren.) 

(3) Aber starke Kontakte kónnen zu ,Verwandtschaft" führen. Es gibt keine 
prinzipielle Differenz zwischen Verwandtschaft einerseits und Entlehnung, 
Wanderwortern, Sprachtrakten andererseits. Vgl Rez.: Homologe und ana- 
loge Verwandtschaft, Indogermanische Forschungen 72, 1967, 22—26. Es gibt 
also nur Stufen der Nàherung. Aber wo beginnt ,Verwandtschaft" (nicht zu 
verwechseln mit „Zusammenfaßbarkeit“)? Ein Sorites-Problem! Ist z.B. Sa- 
mojedisch wirklich mit dem Finnougrischen ,verwandt"? Nun, rien n'est si 
libre que la définition (Pascal) Zu meinem System vgl Grundwort und 
Sprachmischung, Stuttgart 1988, z. B. S. 282 — danach ist die lexikalische Ver- 
knupfung der „altaischen“ Sprachen nicht ausreichend, um den Ausdruck 
,Verwandtschaft" zu verwenden; sie liegt noch unter jener von Finnisch— 
Ugrisch und Samojedisch. 

Es freut mich, auch einiges Positive sagen zu konnen. Ramstedt und Poppe 
waren hervorragende Forscher. Gerade auch meinem verehrten Lehrer Poppe 
hat die Sprachwissenschaft Zentralasiens so viel zu danken. Ein guter Wissen- 
schaftler Außert sich so präzise (und zugleich flexibel), daß er Widerlegung 
oder Ablehnung seiner selbst ermöglicht. Uber viele Forscher, deren Wert auf 
ewig bleibt, mag man wie Nietzsche über Schopenhauer sagen: 

„Was er lehrte, ist abgetan. 
Was er lebte, wird bleiben stahn. 
Seht ihn an: 
Niemandem war er untertan.“ 
Wolle Gott, das ließe sich auch einmal über R. A. M. und G. D. sagen. 
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Wir suas überein in der Skepsis gegen Starostin (vgl. op. cit. 118—122) 
oder gegen Chomsky und tutti quanti (op. cit. 3). Damit bleibt unser beider 
Auffassung entwicklungsfáhig und endet nicht im Sumpf der Diachroniefeind- 
lichkeit. 


Göttingen | Gerhard Doerfer 


' Ssädegh HedBjat: Der Feueranbeter und andere Erzahlungen. 
Hrsg. von Touradj Rahnema, München, Verlag C. H. Beck (Neue 
' Orientalische Bibliothek), 1997, 194 S., Leinen DM 42,-. 


Der Band enthält zwölf Erzählungen von Sädeq Hedäyat (1903-1951), der zu 
den bedeutendsten Autoren der modernen persischen Literatur zahlt und 
auch außerhalb Irans schon lange kein Unbekannter mehr ist. Da die Erzäh- 
Jungen Hedäyats bislang nur etwa zur Hälfte ins Deutsche übertragen worden 
sind, ist es etwas enttäuschend, daß man in dem Buch nur drei Erstüberset- 
zungen findet (Der Feueranbeter, Der verlorene Sohn, Die Dunkelkammer). 
Bei den anderen neun Geschichten handelt es sich um Nachdrucke bereits 
früher erschienener und zumeist schon mehrfach publizierter Übersetzungen 


oder aber um Texte, die, obgleich schon gelungen verdeutscht, hier von ande- ^ 


rer Hand ein weiteres oder.sogar ein drittes Mal übertragen wurden. 

Die einzelnen Übersetzungen sind — Stichproben nach zu urteilen — von 
unterschiedlicher Qualität. Während sich die Übertragungen von Sigrid Lotfi 
und Werner Sundermann u.a. dadurch auszeichnen, daß sie das Original 
werkgetreu wiedergeben, trifft man bei Susan Gaviri auf eine größere Zahl 
von Auslassungen und Hinzufügungen (!), die von einem einigermaßen sorg- 
losen Umgang mit dem schriftstellerischen CEuvre Hedäyats Zeugnis geben. 
So ist, um nur ein kleines Beispiel zu geben, im ersten Absatz der Erzahlung 
,Der Feueranbeter" im Original weder davon die Rede, daß Flandin „vor sich 
hin sann* noch davon, daß sein Freund „aus dem Fenster sah“. Umgekehrt 
ist weggelassen, daß es sich um ein ,drittklassiges^ Hotel und um einen 
„alten“ Freund handelt und daß ‚in dem Café unten Musik gemacht wird“. 
Entstellt wird der Text Hedäyats darüber hinaus durch die fehlerhafte oder 
ungenaue Wiedergabe einzelner Wörter oder Passagen. So spricht der Autor, 
um bei der, Erzählung „Der Feueranbeter“ zu bleiben, bei der Beschreibung 
von Nagá-e Rostam nicht von in den Berg eingemeißelten „Gestalten“ (S. 27), 
sondern den dort eingemeißelten „Gräbern“ der altpersischen Könige. Über 
diese Gräber sagt Hedäyat nicht „Auf einer riesigen, glatten Steinplatte sieht 
man das Bild des Großkönigs, der vor einem Tempel steht“ (ebd.), vielmehr 
heißt es bei ihm: „Es ist etwas wie ein Kreuz in den Berg gemeißelt worden; 
oben befindet sich das Bild des Königs, der vor einem Feueraltar steht.“ 

Auch die Übersetzungen ‚aus der Feder des Herausgebers stehen dem per- 
sischen Text nicht 1mmer so nahe, wie dies zu wunschen wäre. Hedäyats 
Stärke liegt, wie Rahnema im Vorwort selbst ausfuhrt, u. a. in seiner Sprache, 
die voll vori Wendungen ist, bei denen er dem Volk aufs Maul geschaut hat. 
Von daher ist es nicht recht nachzuvollziehen, warum Rahnema Stellen dıeser 
Art nicht wörtlich oder möglichst wörtlich wiedergibt, sondern durch blasse 
und allgemein gängige Formulierungen ersetzt. Während Sundermann 1960 
einen Satz aus der Erzählung „Die Scheinehe“ mit „In den Monaten Moharram 
und Safar schwamm mein Brot in Fett“ (Die Prophetentochter, Berlin 1960, 
S. 261) so gut wie wörtlich übersetzte, heißt es bei Rahnema verflachend: 
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„Und vor allem in den Trauermonaten ging es mir gut“ (S. 61). Entsprechen- 
des gilt für „'s ist, als wäre das Ende aller Dinge gekommen“ (Prophetentoch- 
ter, S. 256) gegenüber „Eine trostlose Zeit“ (S. 57) oder „Gott verzeih mir, 
stumm sollte ich werden“ (Prophetentochter, S. 258) gegenuber „Gott sei mir 
gnádig" (S. 58). 

Einwände hat der Rez. auch dagegen, daß Rahnema sich offenbar scheut, 
religiöse und gesellschaftliche Traditionen Irans, die von europäischen Lesern 
als rückschrittlich oder anstößig empfunden werden könnten, beim rechten 
Namen zu nennen. So unterschlágt er z.B., daf$ die beiden Ehen, die die 
Hauptfigur in der ,Scheinehe* schon hinter sich hatte, nicht als normale, 
sondern als Ehen auf Zeit (stge) geschlossen worden waren, und erweckt, 
indem er taldq dädan bzw. taldq kardan mit „sich scheiden lassen" wieder- 
gibt (S. 59, 64), den Eindruck, als würde die Scheidung nicht vom Ehemann, 
sondern von einer dafür zuständigen Instanz ausgesprochen. 

Das Vorwort enthält eine Einführung in das Leben und Werk des Autors, die 
etwas knapp ausgefallen ist und in der nicht einmal erwähnt wird, daß Hedäyat 
auch Theaterstücke und eine größere Anzahl von Essays mit einem breiten 
Themenspektrum geschrieben hat. Dem Leser wird zwar mitgeteilt, da& He- 
däyat einen entscheidenden Beitrag zur Entwicklung der modernen Erzàhl- 
technik in der persischen Literatur geleistet hat (S. 12) und daf$ er von Maupas- 
sant und Tschechow beeinflu&t ist (S. 13), er erfáhrt jedoch nicht, worin dieser 
Beitrag besteht und auf welche Weise sich der Einfluß der beiden europäischen 
Dichter bemerkbar macht. Die Behauptung, Hedäyats weibliche Figuren seien 
fast alle „listige, herrische und boshafte Wesen, die oft etwas Dirnenhaftes an 
sich haben“ (S. 14), trifft fur keine der in dem Band begegnenden Frauen zu. 
Auch nicht für die weibliche Hauptgestalt in der „Scheinehe“, es sei denn, man 
hält es für dirnenhaft, wenn eine Frau aus guten Gründen gegen ihren Ehemann 
aufbegehrt und die Scheidung von ihm verlangt. 

Zu den Merkwürdigkeiten des Bandes gehört es auch, daß sich der Heraus- ° 
geber in einem Abschnitt des Vorwortes (S. 15) sehr eng an eine von Bahman 
Nirumand verfaßte Würdigung Hedäyats anlehnt (Die blinde’ Eule, Frank- 
furt/M. 1990, S. 286) und — ohne dies kenntlich zu machen - einige Formulic- 
rungen wörtlich bzw. fast wörtlich von dort übernimmt; daß er einen Teil der 
Anmerkungen — auch hier ohne es anzugeben - wörtlich oder leicht gekürzt 
aus dem Hedäyat-Band „Die Prophetentochter“ (Berlin 1960) entlehnt hat und 
daß er bei der Erzahlung „Die Scheinehe“, die er früheren Abdrucken gemäß 
zusammen mıt Werner Bönzli übertragen hat, als alleiniger Übersetzer ge- 
nannt wird. S. Gaviri hat bei der Erzählung „Die Puppe hinter dem Vorhang“ 
größere Teile wörtlich oder nahezu wörtlich aus der 1961 im Manesse-Verlag 
veröffentlichten Übersetzung von Rudolf Gelpke entnommen, wobei man 
auch hier vergeblich nach einem entsprechenden Hinweis sucht. 


Göttingen Gottfried Herrmann ` 


Takeuchi, Tsuguhito, Old Tibetan contracts from Central Asia, 
Daizo Shuppan, Tokyo, 1995, 516 p + Plates on 63 pp. ISBN 
4-8043-1028-2. 


The book is the first comprehensive study of an important section of the Old 
Tibetan non Buddhist texts. The Old Tibetan literature which began to flour- 
ish in the middle of the 7th century is very rich. The most important pieces 
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are the Old Tibetan inscriptions (see H. Richardson, A corpus of early Tibetan 
inscriptions, 1985). These inscriptions are dated between circa 764 and 822. 

They are important not only because of their content and language but also 
because they are originals which remained unaltered through twelve hundred 
years. Together with the Royal Annals and the Royal Chronicle they represent 
a high literary style. In contrast to these documents there does exist a second 
group which reflects a more casual, everyday language. This group consists 
of letters, military dispatches, contracts and other texts of the everyday life. 

We have also a third group which was called by F. W. Thomas ancient folk- 
literature (see his Ancient folk-literature from North-Eastern Tibet. Intro- 
ductions, Texts, Translations and Notes, Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1957). Of 
course these groups are not totally different. In the Annals we find sentences 
identical with those in the contracts and in the Chronicles pieces of the folk 
literature are included: I would attach to the third group the divination texts. 

Takeuchi has selected from this rich material the contracts. He found 58 
texts excavated in Dunhuang (88 items) and East Turkestan (Miran, Mazär 
Tagh, Old Domoko, Khädalik, Turfan) and kept now in various archives. Some 
fragments or other pieces of uncertain content could not have been included. 
The first part of the book offers an overall view on the Old Tibetan contracts. 
Their locations, provenance and dates, if possible, are listed respectively. The 
contracts are classified according to their contents as sale, loan and hire 
contracts. Takeuchi worked out basic structures followed by the different 
types of contracts. He calls these structures ‘formulae. 

The first part offers a research into the texts, chapter 5 gives the darner 
istics of the contracts and their social and ethnic background. After having 
established ithe formulae of the contracts, the seals and signatures are ana- 
lysed. Interesting is the comparison of the Tibetan contracts with the contem- 
porary Chinese discovered in the same region. He distinguished an early 
- (7th -8th century) and a later (9th— 10th) century Chinese type and gives one 
example fori both respectively at the end of the book. According to Takeuchi 
the Tibetan contracts follow the earlier Chinese type and he suggests that 
Khotan may, ‚have been a possible place of transmission. This would solve the 
problem that the contracts are contemporary with the later Chinese formula 
but follow the earlier one. We know that Khotanese officials who were earlier 
in Chinese service later were also employed by the Tibetans, who conquered 
the region (for the second time) in about 790. Takeuchi found a person who 
is figuring in Text 10 of the book under review and also in a Khotanese text 
of the Hedin collection. The same name occurs also in a Chinese-Khotanese 
bilingual text in Chinese transliteration. Interesting 1s the ethnic background 
of the actors. On Table 11 pp. 122-128 Takeuchi gives a full list of persons 
whose names figure in the contracts. Beside Tibetans we come across Chi- 
' nese, Tu-yu-hun (A-zha), Turk (Dru-gu), Khotanese (Li), Tangut (Mi-nyag) and 
Sogdian (An) persons. According to Takeuchi (p. 133) Kc sd is a Mongo- 
lian tribe. In'the MS Pelliot tibétain 1283 there do exist two transcriptions of 
the name of the Kirgiz as Hir-tis, Gir-tis, Hir-kis and as Khe-rged. According 
to Moriyasu (Acta Orient. Hung. 1980, 178) the latter is not reflecting the 
name Kirgiz. Moriyasu mentions an idea of L. Bazin that the Tibetan text 
would transcribe a *Kardgit, a supposed earlier form of the ethnic name of 
the Kereyit. Since in the same document the name of the Ulgurs occurs also 
in two different forms as Ho-yo-hor, Ho-yo-'or and as 'U-yi-kor respectively I 
see no special reason for supposing here an unattested asterisked form of an 
other ethnic name. The Mongolian material in the texts is however of impor- 
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tance. It is represented by the A-zha ethnic group, the Tu-yu(ku)-hun of the 
Chinese sources. In the same document we find after a Dru-gu another person 
[Gshen?] gsas-chung, a commoner ['bangs?] from Lug-ngan da-bu-sa. The 
second part is very much resembling the Mongolian word dabusu(n) ‘salty’ 
Even more interesting is & place name in document No. 2. Here we come 
across the district of 'A-zha Ma-ga do-cin. The A-zha title ma-ga which ap- 
pears in other Tibetan sources as well (e.g. as ma-ga tho-gon kha-gan F. W. 
Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts II, p. 8, see also Mole, The Tu-yu-hun ... 
1970 and Uray, in the Proceedings of the Csoma de Körös memorial sympo- 
gium, 1978, 543 with further bibliography and the rectification of the chronol- 
ogy) may be the same as the Zhuan-zhuan title mo-he and the Turkic title 
baga. Pelliot (T’oung Pao, 26) and Ligeti (Le tabgatch, un dialecte de la lan- 
gue sien-pi in Mongolian Studies, ed. L. Ligeti, 1970, 290) called the attention 
to a place name of the 8th century, which can be reconstructed as gucin 
‘thirty (li far in the East from the centre of the subdistrict)’ in the North of 
Shanxi. According to Ligeti this place name is neither T'opa nor Tu-yu-hun, 
but pertains to one of the small tribes speaking Mongolian after the disap- 
pearance of the Topa-Wei and the small Xianbi states. As a parallel we have 
here in Text 2 of the Tibetan contracts do-cin which is Mongolian décin 
‘forty’. It is clearly said to be A-zha i.e. Tu-yu-hun, thus we can perhaps return 
to the idea of Pelliot that Gu&in pertained also to the Tu-yu-hun geographic 
names. 

In the second part of the book all the 58 texts are given in transliteration 
and with an English translation. The commentaries to the translation contain 
a lot of important observations. At the end two Chinese contracts are repro- 
duced and translated helping the comparison. After the Bibliography three 
indices are added. A Syllabic index which lists all the occurrences of the. 
syllables found in the Tibetan texts published in the book, an Index of Tibetan 
words and Phrases, which contains selected words and idiomatic and stereo- 
typed phrases and a General index of selected topics and non-Tibetan words 
and phrases. Especially the syllabic index which gives also the entire context 
of a syllable is extremely useful. The photos at the end of the volume are in 
most cases well readable. 

The Tibetan texts are not always an easy task to decipher. The formulaic 
repetitions helped much in the clarification of the meaning of several words 
later absent from the Tibetan texts and hence not in the usual dictionaries or 
manuals. The price of animals and servants is given in dmar srang. Dmar in 
this case was translated by F. W. Thomas as ‘copper (money)’. Takeuchi after 
a longer consideration on pp. 25-26 decided to "... leave in suspension the 
interpretation of dmar for the time being and leave the term untranslated". I 
think this has been done with good reason. . 

A few repetitions and a lot of redundancy could have been avoided, 
but this is perhaps due to the fact that the work was the PhD dissertation 
of Takeuchi which he defended in Bloomington, Indiana and he had no 
time for a thorough editing. Small slips, as e.g. "three" instead of "eight" 
in Text 6, p. 160 can be easily corrected. The posthumous collection of 
Yamada (Sammlung uigurischer Kontrakte I-III, 1993) is cited in the 
bibliography but came too late for a more thorough comparison. Takeuchi 
used earlier works of Yamada and stated (p. 120) that the Uigur contracts 
conform with the later Chinese formula. It is left to the future research 
to make a comparative research on the different contract types in Medieval 
Central Asia. Takeuchi's work under review is of great importance and 
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will be fundamental for further works both in the comparative study of 
the legal history of Central Asia and for the study of the history of the 
early Tibetan language and society. 


Budapest —Szeged | András Róna-Tas 
Í 


: Heinrich Werner: Die ketische Sprache. Tunguso-Sibirica. Hg. v. 
Michael Weiers und Hans-Rainer Kaempfe, Band 3, Otto Harras- 

: sowitz Verlag, 1997, Wiesbaden, IX, 407 S., 17 Abbildungen, 8°. 
ISBN 3-447-03008-6. 


Die J insel Sprachen gehören zu den bemerkenswertesten der Erde. Nicht 
nur ist es möglich, daß sie ein Überrest des „Hunnischen“ Attilas sind (vgl. 
Ligeti, u.a. zitiert in CAJ 1973,6), sondern die Sprache selbst ist ein uner- 
schopfliches Beispiel für die Móglichkeiten der Sprachgestaltung. Alles was 
es da geben mag und anderswo vielleicht nur rudimentür vorhanden ist, fin- 
det sich in dieser einen Gruppe vereinigt — die auf diese Weise einen äußerst 
urtümlicheri Eindruck macht. Hier sei nur genannt: 

(1) Nebeneinander finden sich Charakteristika der Nominativsprachen, der 
Aktivsprachen und der Ergativsprachen. 

Die Wortbildung ist noch labil: Es gibt „Halbaffixe“ (die an deutsche Suf- 
fixe wie -heit, -lein, -bar erinnern); 

(3) Inkorporation ist wie in vielen Indianersprachen zu finden (vgl. deutsch 
„ich staubsauge"); 

(4) da gibt es „Konversionen“ (Übergänge in andere Wortklassen wie engl. 
to man a ship); 

(b) zwar ist das Jenisseische eine agglutinierende Sprachgruppe, aber (im 
Gegensatz zu den altaischen Sprachen, übereinstimmend mit kaukasischen 
und Bantu) weist es auch Präfixe und Infixe auf; 

(6) es gibt ein Genus wie im Indogermanischen oder Australischen oder, 
in Resten, im Altmongolischen (wie im Deutschen ist der Mond männlich, die 
Sonne weiblich); 

(7) es gibt „Orientierungsversionen“ wie in den Berbersprachen; 

(8) es gibt unregelmäßige Verba (wie in den indogermanischen Sprachen); 

(9) der Imperativ weist eine besondere Struktur auf, so kompliziert wie 
etwa im Chaladsch. 

Kurz, was auch immer es an Kompliziertem gibt und eine Sprache tnteres- 
sant macht, im Jenisseischen ist es zu finden, eine Freude für jeden Lingui- 
sten. Die raffinierte Struktur des Jenisseischen und speziell des Ketischen - 
die schon zu seltsamen Spekulationen Anlaß gegeben hat (z.B. zu einem Ver- 
gleich mit einem ad libitum ausgewählten Komplex von Sprachen, vom Sume- 
rischen bis zu gewissen Indianersprachen, vgl. CAJ 1995) ist vom Vf. in vor- 
bildlich klarer Weise dargestellt worden. 

Zwei erganzende Anmerkungen: 

(1) Die bei Werner 125 gegebenen Zahlwórter entsprechen am ehesten 
noch Pallas' imbackischen, aber allgemein sind jedenfalls die Grundzahlen 
aller Jenissei-Sprachen von 1-5 gut vergleichbar. Eine vergleichende Gram- 
matik der J enissei-Sprachen und ein vergleichendes Wórterbuch des Jenissei- 
schen würe sicher eine reizvolle Aufgabe. Und - hierin stimmt Rez. vollig mit 
Vf. überein — diachronische Untersuchungen sind sicher auch im Jenissei- 
schen möglich. 
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(2) Dabei sollten zusätzlich herangezogen werden Fischers Materialien 
(leider an schwer erkennbarer Stelle untergebracht: Rez.: Ältere westeuropai- < 
sche Quellen zur kalmuckischen Sprachgeschichte, Wiesbaden 1965, vgl. die 
Abschnitte Assanensium, Ariorum/Arinzinorum, Kottorum et Koibalorum, 


eine Quelle etwa aus derselben Zeit wie Messerschmidt). ` 
Fassen wir zusammen: ein höchst instruktives Werk. 
Gòttingen Gerhard Doerfer 
, a n - 
ri ‘ à 
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